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The word “Doubletone” is not 
A generic name applicable 

To imitations of a class of inks 
Invented and introduced by us, 

But refers only to our own products, 


As sold by us and our accredited 
agents, 


And is our registered trademark. 


To prevent confusion in the mind 
_Of the purchaser, our later offerings, 
Showing new shades and effects, 
And, in many cases, improvements — 
In working qualities or | 

Other valuable characteristics, 


Are sold under our trademark 


ULLMANINE. 
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Unusual Value and Utility 


OST bond papers have a restricted field of usefulness—American 

Trust Bond is not in that class. It has character and dignity 

when used for letterheads, strength for order-blanks and business 

forms which get more or less rough usage, and a writing and printing 
surface which a test will prove to be exactly right. 


In physical appearance American Trust Bond has every earmark of 


‘a much higher-priced paper. It is quality through and through, yet 
moderate in cost, due to quantity production. What further recommends 
this paper as a regular stock item for the printer, is the fact that it is 
carried in a large list of sizes and weights in white and colors. The colors 
are particularly adaptable for office systems, departmental memorandum 
forms and other purposes for which colors make for greater efficiency 
than white. Write for prices and full-sheet samples. 


Distributors of “Butler Brands” 





> 
Standard Paper Co. 


Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . 
Southwestern Paper Co.. . . 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Sierra Paper Co. 


Central Michigan Paper Co., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
- Seattle, Wash. 


Mutual Paper Co. 
Commercial Paper and Card C ‘o., New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
- St. Louis, Mo. 
- Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

° - « Los Angeles, Cal. 
Printers & Publishers Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. 


American Type Founders Co. Spokane, Wash. 
National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
New York City 
National Paper & Type Co. Havana, Cuba 
National Paper & Type Co., Mexico City, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co., 
Guadalajara, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co., 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
National Paper & Type Co. Guaymas, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. _ima, Peru 


a W. Butler Paper (Company 


CHICAGO 
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PLAINFIELD. NJ.U.S.A- ily 
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Two-Revolution Cylinder Presses 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Two No. 4 Presses, bed 26x36 inches, matter 22x32 
inches, two form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


Two No. 5 Presses, bed 29x 42 inches, matter 25x38 
inches, two form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


One No. 4 Press, bed 27! x 36 inches, matter 22x32 
inches, four form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


One No. 7 Press, bed 38x51 inches, matter 33x47 
inches, two form rollers, Rear Fly Delivery. 


One No. 4 Press, bed 26x36 inches, matter 22x32 
inches, four form rollers. Printed - Side -Up 


Delivery. 


One No. 5 Press, bed 29x42 inches, matter 25x38 
inches, four form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


One No. 8 Press, bed 4114 x52 inches, matter 35x48 
inches, four form rollers, Printed - Side - Up 


Delivery. 





THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY—WRITE AT ONCE 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1457 Broadway 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 


CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 
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How Many Minutes 


Do Your Compositors 
Actually Produce 
Each Hour? 


Your records show that they produce probably as much as two- 
thirds of the time—forty minutes out of each hour. And the 


other twenty minutes are used principally for distribution if your 
composing room is equipped with bought material. 


Did you ever stop to consider the amount of UNPRODUCTIVE time 
charged as PRODUCTIVE—the amount of time your compositors 




















have to waste in those forty minutes ? 


The time consumed distributing partially 
set lines that do not fit, piecing labor-saving 
leads and rules to fit special measures, re- 
setting lines because of short fonts, picking 
and hunting for sorts and rules, correcting 
errors of distribution and replacing worn 
letters, and the time wasted walking (foot 
work) goes on the time dockets—as pro- 
ductive time. 


You frequently pick up a time docket and 
wonder why a compositor took so much 
longer on composition than your estimate. 
Probably you call in the foreman—and 
usually find that it was the unproductive 
time charged ‘“‘against the job” that was the 
real cause of your estimate being exceeded— 
don’t you? 


Study the handicaps that your com- 
positors have on constructive work—find 
the average waste time each hour—and 
this, with the unproductive time as given 


by your records, deducted from sixty minutes, 
will tell you the number of minutes each 
hour that your compositors actually produce. 


The Monotype System of Non-Distribution, 
besides eliminating the time now spent on 
distribution,—twenty minutes out of each 
hour,—offers you the means of stopping the 
tremendous waste of time your compositors 
have on constructive work. 


By manufacturing your own material you 
can afford to give each compositor ‘‘an in- 
dividual composing room of his own’’—type, 
spaces, quads, rules, and slugs right at his 
finger-tips—the only way to get real effi- 
ciency from your composing room. You 


know this is not possible with the use of 


foundry type, because the price of bought 
material is prohibitive. 


You need the Monotype Non-Distribu- 
tion System of composing room efficiency. 
You cannot afford todelay its installation. 


The Monotype is the only composing machine that maintains continuous produc- 
tion. When there is no composition, only the keyboard is non-productive—the 
caster keeps busy producing new material to maintain the efficiency of the whole 
composing room. Slug machines are non-productive when there is no composition. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. - PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORE: World Bldg. BOSTON: Wentworth Bldg. 


CHICAGO: Plymouth Bldg. 


TORONTO: Lumsden Bldg. 


Monotype Company of California: SAN FRANCISCO 





This Advertisement Set in Monotype Series Nos. 21 and 118, and Monotype Rule 
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Nearest to the 100 point mark 


\ N 7HEN measuring from the standpoints of adaptability to modern 
needs, speed, accuracy, economy of operation, amount of super- 


vision needed, durability and all ’round service, the CLEVELAND 
FOLDING MACHINE measures zearest to 100 per cent efficient. 


If there ever was a time when real efficient machinery should be 
used, it is 7#ght now. No other folding machine or combination of 
machines offers printers and binders equal opportunities for increased 
business and bigger profits. Hundreds of progressive printers have 
proven this point, and we will welcome an opportunity 
to prove it to you. 


JHE [ Everanofajoine MacwHinela 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
Printing Crafts Building, New York The Bourse, Philadelphia 532 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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INTUALLY 


You Will Buy 


AN OSWE 

















THE QUICKER YOUR BUSINESS GROWS THE QUICKER YOU BUY AN OSWEGO 


the quicker you will buy an Oswego. the quicker your business will grow. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
Main Office and Works 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


New York: 2720 Grand Central Terminal Chicago: 436 First National Bank St. Louis: 1500 Central National Bank 





Cutting Machines Exclusively 
Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to r1o8-inch 
For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. 
Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


§14-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHTO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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COLLINS CARDBOARD 


UARKR LEAF BRAND 


The Oak Leaf line embraces a diversity of selection 


sufhcient to meet the ma 


ny and varied require 


ments of superior advertising and printing work. 


Ultrafine Translucents 
Tinted Translucents 


Reliable Lithos 
Railroad Boards 


Embossing Translucents Tough Checks 
we 


Ultrafine Lithos 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES APPLY 


Die Cut Cards 


TO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 


DISTRIBUTORS OF OAK LEAF BRAND CARDBOARDS 


Allan & Gray, New York, N. Y. 

J. E. Linde Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. E. Linde Paper Co., Newark, N. J. 

Alling & Cory Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Troy Paper Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Bay State Paper Co., Boston, Mass. 

Adolph Hartung & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Megargee-Hare Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles Beck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. S. Datz & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Garrett-Buchanan Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Henry D. Mentzel & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D.C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. of Va., Norfolk, Va. 
Southern Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 
Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Zellerbach Paper Co., Fresno, Cal. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


See SS 


NEW YORK 
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Antietam Paper Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Central Ohio Paper Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Whitaker Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Union Paper and Twine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Duboc Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Acme Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. 
Carpenter Paper Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. 

John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lincoln Paper Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Richmond Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Pacific Paper Co., Portland, Ore. 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Zellerbach Paper Co., Oakland, Cal. 
Zellerbach Paper Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHICAGO 
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Operator, Autocall 
‘the Superintendent 
While I Hold the Phone 


WHEN THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 
IS WANTED 


“Somewhere” in the plant, the Super- 
intendent is conferring with a depart- 
ment head. The telephone operator only 
knows he is in the building—she doesn’t 
know where. 

But the Autocall knows! And the General Man- 
ager and the operator know the Autocall knows. 
When the request is made: “Get the Superin- 
tendent immediately,” she simply turns to the 
sturdy little Autocall, starts the service operat- 
ing, and it is then but a matter of seconds before 
the Superintendent’s voice is heard on the tele- 
phone in answer to his call. 











i) THE MECHANICAL FINDER OF MEN” 





The Hesse Envelope & Lithographing Co., of St. Louis, are 
using the Autocall in exactly the manner described above 


“It is one of the most convenient devices in our 
plant,’’ advises Mr. H. H. Ottens, General Man- 
ager. ‘‘It is impossible to estimate the time 
saved by its use. It gives executives a sense of 
security, because they know that in case any- 
thing important comes up they can be reached 
instantly. I certainly would advise every fac- 
tory of any size to install this device.’’ 


May we suggest that you investigate the Autocall calling 
and fire-alarm service as adapted to your business ? 


The Autocall is saving money and improving service in 
the Hesse organization. It will easily do the same for you. 





201 Tucker Avenue 





STOKES & 
SMITH CoO. 











8,000 Impressions 
Per Hour 





Doing the job quicker—thereby 
reducing overhead—this is one 
of many advantages of the 
S. & S. Press. 


The S. & S. Press combines 
speed, simplicity and conve- 
nience, with a high grade of 
work. 


It can be operated easily, eco- 
nomically. For long runs of 
small jobs that are frequently 
done at a loss it affords many 
advantages worth investigating. 


If you are interested in profit- 
able, low operating cost, sturdi- 
ness, smooth running, write 
today for catalog and informa- 
tion. There is no obligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Northeast Boulevard, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


London Office: 23 Goswell Road 
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Have You Received Your Copy? 


F not, send for it at once. This booklet though only recently 

printed, has given to scores of printers information that they 

acted upon with the result that their businesses were placed on a 
more profitable basis. 


Are you in line for improvement? 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILL. - - - - - 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. =< - - - . - 411 Juanita Building 
NEW YORK,N.Y. - - - - - 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - - - - . - 176 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - - Commonwealth Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - - - - 401 Williams Building 











ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


You NEVER H EA RD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 


_ iii 
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Wh The Re ynolds & Reynolds Co. 
use = Segal Dayton” 
Cutters | 


HE Reynolds & Reynolds Co., man- 
ufacturing stationers of national rep- 
utation, use Seybold “Dayton” Cutters 
because of the “SAVINGS” effected 
and because they are “ACCURATE, 
SPEEDY, ECONOMICAL and SAFE.” 


They have used Seybold Machinery for 
more than twenty-five years, having all 
the different models produced, and now 
pronounce the “Dayton” the best machine 
on the market. 


READ THEIR LETTER 
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THE 
SEYBOLD MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and London, England 
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Victory Through 7 


Efficiency [2 . 


The country’s need for men—young 
men—workers, leaves most industries 
short-handed; the printing business is 
no exception. 


Production in the composing-room has 


Yy been increased materially in many lead- 


ing plants (and in this way the cost 

of production kept nearly to a normal 

basis in spite of present unusual condi- 

tions) by the carefully planned installa- 

2 tion of Hamilton Labor-Saving Steel 
Equipment. 


A visit by one of our efficiency engi- 
neers will be enlightening. He can tell 
you of specific cases where others with 
~ similar work have profited by modern 
== Hamilton steel equipment and can show 

you how this equipment can be applied ae 
—= profitably to your plant. 


Make an appointment today by merely dropping 
a line saying you are ready to hear our story. 


S| The Hamilton Mfg.Co. 


Pe Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by 
all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 








Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. ——S 


= Eastern Office and Warehouse 
=< — : RAHWAY, N. J: 
































View in Metal Working Department Showing Huge Stamping Presses 

















: Boston Multi VVire Stitcher No.16 


FOR CALENDAR AND PAMPHLET WORK 


UST right for calendar wire stitching, using from two to five heads, 
Jai operating in unison by touching the foot treadle. Has large flat 
table with duplex gauges for calendar backs and pads. Flat table 
lowered, and saddle table for pamphlet work placed in position in- 
stantly, without the use of tools. Capacity two sheets to one-fourth 
inch. Uses No. 30 to 25 round wire. Maximum speed, two hun- 
dred stitches per minute from each head; all parts singly adjusted 








WRITE TO NEAREST SELLING HOUSE FOR QUOTATIONS AND CIRCULAR 


American I ype Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 


























SET IN DELLA ROBBIA LIGHT 
























‘Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 






































A MEISEL 


ADJ USTAIBILIE 
IROTAIRY 


enables you to specialize on a variety of work; to cut 
costs—by its high speed and perfecting qualities —to 
a point where competitors can not touch your prices; 


to conserve floor space; to lower labor costs; and, last 
and most important of all, to EARN BIG PROFITS. 


The Meisel Line is the Largest Line. 


If the increasing labor shortage troubles you, buy now— but a MEISEL ADJUSTABLE ROTARY 
answers all the above-made claims any time. It is a press built for the future 
as well as the present. Specifications and details on request. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY Boston, mass. 




































Economize on Labor 


ASY OPERATION is essential in a hand-operated 
EH, paper-cutter. The easier the “pull” on the lever, the 
greater the output for the operator —and the more energy 
saved for other work. It means more work and better work, 
and results in better satisfied workmen. 


ADVANCE LEVER CUTTERS are built to give 
easy operation and permanent accuracy, no matter how 
severe or exacting your cutter requirements may be. 
These are the two great outstanding features that 
emphatically distinguish the ADVANCE from other 
lever cutters. They insure you, in the fullest sense, 
maximum output with minimum labor. 


ADVANCE CUTTERS are built in six sizes ranging 
from sixteen and nineteen inch bench cutters to the 
heavy thirty-three inch machine illustrated. 





a 


/aNinae 


Sold and guaranteed by typefounders and dealers in all prin- 
cipal cities. Write for descriptive matter, prices and terms. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. GRAND HAVEN, MICH. New York, 71 W. 23d St. 
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How Long are You Going to Lose 
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Business That is Yours by Right? 








— long are you going to stand in your doorway and watch orders 


go to your competitors? 


Don’t let business slip through your fingers—business 


which is yours by right. There is no need to let your competitor underbid you—in fact 
there’s no need to worry about your competitor at all, if you equip your plant NOW, 


with the money-saving, time-saving 





Kansas City, Mo., 
Feb. 22, 1918 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Dear Sirs: 

After using your system for 
tabular work for a period of 
two years, we take pleasure in 
saying that it has more than 
lived up to the claims you have 





made for it,and it has certain-— 
ly surpassed our expectations. 
We used another system be-— 
fore installing yours and 
thought the other fairly good, 
but the Matrix Ruled Form and 
Tabular System is far superior 
in every way. 
Sincerely yours, 
WESTERN TYPESETTING CO., 
(Signed) Henry C. Alwes 





You can machine set all 
ruled forms and tabular jobs 
at one-half your present cost 
and in one-fourth the time, with 





this simple, easy-to-handle system. 





You don’t have to make any changes in your Intertype or 
Linotype machine. No extra equipment to buy. We simply 
lease you a few special matrices and agree to furnish you with 
special up and down self-locking rule which does away with 
the present cumbersome, hard-to-manage, brass rule. 


There’s big profit in blank and tabular work if done in conjunction 
with this system. Clip and mail the attached coupon today for full 
information, samples of work, terms, etc. We'll prove everything. 


MATRIX RULED FORM & TABULAR CO. 
TOURAINE BUILDING =: FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








| Marri Rutep Form 
aw TABULAR 





System 





Cut out distribution, expen- 
sive brass rule, costly electros, long 
time “make-ready”, and deliver a 
neater, truer, clean-cut job at one- 
half your present cost of doing 
blank and tabular work. 





MATRIX RULED FORM & TABULAR CO. 
Touraine, Bldg., 


Ft. Worth, Texas Le.3 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me full particulars and special 
terms relative to Matrix Ruled Form and 
Tabular System. 


PROS iid Sen caborsureecce hotness nen caremeewacncen 
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Government Bonds 
é> 


SYSTEMS 
BOND 


BOTH GOOD ‘BUYS’ 








§ GE absolute reliability of the former, 
“ yaex\| assuring the purchaser 100 per cent return of principal, 
4) and certainty of interest, is paralleled in Systems Bond. 
The value is in the “paper” in either case. 


The printer obtains adequate profit while supplying customers 
with the best of paper at a reasonable figure. 

The printer who standardizes it for his most particular work 
collects his interest in the form of repeat orders, the result of 
customer satisfaction. 





White and Seven Colors. 
Nv sample file is complete without specimens of SYSTEMS BOND. 


ALL ITS COST IS IN VALUE 


Eastern Manufacturing Co. 


General Sales Office 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Nills { Bangor, Maine Western Sales Office 
Lincoln, Maine 1223 Conway Building, Chicago, Ill. 
DISTRIBUTORS : 

Swigart Paper Co., Chicago, II. A, Hartung & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. Western Pennsylvania Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. A. Bouer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. C. H. Robinson Co., Portland, Me. 

Baltimore Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. Blake, McFall Co., Portland, Ore. 

Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Boston, Mass. Lin ag: hie orgs — oe Va. | 

Disher Paper Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ee ee Cal. 

Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland, Ohio Soakans Haun ih Seidicaner Ca. euione Wash 

Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, Cal. Barber-Ellis Co.. Toronto. Ont, 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York, N. Y. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Norfolk, Va. Johnston-Albershart Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The WHITLOCK PONY 





FRONT FLY DELIVERY PRINTED-SIDE-UP DELIVERY 


The PREMIER 





These two machines, covering all sizes of letterpress from an 
envelope to 46x66 inches, and comprehending every grade of 
work from plain type to the most magnificent and exacting half- 
tone printing in black and colors, will give a product unequaled 
in quality and quantity by any other make of two-revolution 
press of same size and style, and at a minimum cost of 
production, both in money and trouble. 


An investment in either a Pony Whitlock or a Premier will net 
a greater return than can be derived from any other machine. 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


OF DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK: 1102 Aeolian Building, 33 West 42d St. CHICAGO: 700 Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn St. 
BOSTON: 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal St. PITTSBURGH: 1337 Oliver Bldg., Smithfield and Oliver Sts. 





AGENCIES 


Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland — AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co. Atlanta, Ga. — Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. Montreal, P. Q. —GEo. M. 
STEWART, EsQ.,92 McGill St., Canada East. Halifax, N.S.—PRINTERS’ SupPLiEs, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia— ALEx. CowAN & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
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A New One filling of this feeder 


D exter Feeder ean one-half a 


for Pony Presses 


in Commercial Shops 




















The Most Competitive Press Work is on 25 x 38 Sheets and Under 


APER manufacturers tell us that the 25x38 | 25x38 sheet and under. And our new COMBING 

sheet size is by far the largest seller. Press | PILE FEEDER was designed especially for this 
manufacturers have built more presses to take | class of work. It will feed accurately and at the 
this size sheet than for any other size. Hence the | highest speed of the press. It will handle any 
keenest competition in presswork comes on the | paper from tissue to twelve-point cardboard. 


COMBING PILE FEEDER Increases Pony Press Output 20 to 30% 


Growing scarcity of labor and increased competi- | cost of operation. It will increase your pony press 
tion in pony press work make this saving a real | output from 20 to 30%. Write us for details and 
factor in your business success. Investigate our | information as to where you can see the COMB- 


COMBING PILE FEEDER. It will reduce your | ING PILE FEEDER in operation. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 

































CARRIED IN STOCK CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
FOR IMMEDIATE CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
SHIPMENT BY ALL DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
SELLING HOUSES OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN THE HARTFORD PRESS 
ee THE NATIONAL PRESS 
COMPANY 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
GOLDING MACHINERY 
THE NEWEST LINE CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
4 HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 
Hamilton Steel 
” Also a Complete Line of Composing and 
Equipments for Press Room Necessities, including 
ous TYPE, BORDERS & ORNAMENTS 
Printing Plants METAL LEADS & SLUGS 
ARE THE BEST IN STRIPS AND CUT 
METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE 
IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 
TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBERING MACHINES 
ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
“AMERICAN STAPLESET BENZINE & LYE BRUSHES 
TYPE THE BEST IN ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
ANY CASE” PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 







BOSTON, MASS. RICHMOND, VA. CLEVELAND, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. DETROIT, MICH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. BUFFALO, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 





BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. CINCINNATI, OHIO DENVER, COLO. SPOKANE, WASH. 





Set in members of the Cloister Family 
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THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” No. 35 


Bed 27 x 35 Inches. Prints Sheet 23 x 33 Inches or 22 x 34 Inches 


OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED— THEY PRINT 


= fF 
t 


opTimus 





iain 
PRINTING PRESS 


new YORK 





iT? ‘ Everything you need in a small two-revolution is embodied in 


The Babcock “‘Optimus”’ No. 35 
The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 5, Sve ee city 


Barnhart Bros, & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, 
Seattle — John Haddon & Company, Agents, London, E, C,— Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, 
Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba — F. H, Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal, 








Grand Haven 
Michigan 


~— & r i Sold and Guaranteed by 
T ypefounders and Dealers 
in all Principal 
Cities. 


HE LEE PRESS is a seven-column folio two-revolution. It possesses a strong, rigid impression, table distribution, clean- 

side-to-the-fly front delivery, impression trip and many other conveniences heretofore supplied only on the highest priced 

presses. It is very simple in operation, registers perfectly and has a guaranteed speed of 1,800 per hour. The price is within 
the means of every small city or country printer. Write for full particulars and terms. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CoO. 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. GRAND HAVEN, MICH. New York, 71 W. 23d St. 
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@, The DOWD trade-mark, shown above, is 
the master printers’ guide in buying paper- 
cutter knives. 


GC, This DOWD mark is your guarantee of knife quality. 


Your guarantee of a knife that will work fast, give a 
clean and perfect cut, and hold its edge longest— that’s 
what DOWD on a knife stands for. 


If you are not already one of the big majority using 
DOWD Knives—start now. You'll always want 
DOWD Knives in your shop after the first trial. 


DOWD Quality is guaranteed and has stood 
the test for over half a century. Write 
DOWD of Beloit for knife information. 





R.J. Dowd K 


tter Cutting wives Since 


Beloit, Wisconsin 





nife Works | 
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The Saws 
| Trims 
Fastest Miters 
Mortising Mortises 
, Undercuts 
Machine on 
Bevels 
ae Grinds 
Made! Drills 














THE MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 
A Standard Shop Necessity 


For cutting down wasted time—for saving material—for turning shop-waste 
into value, no machine equals the Miller. Labor is too great a necessity 
to waste it—and too costly to overlook. 





ASK FOR OUR THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL PROPOSITION — BUT ACT NOW—TODAY ! 


3900 Miller Saws in use. 2500 Miller Feeders in use. 
Better Get Yours NOW! 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
60 Beekman Street 191 High Street 550 S. Clark Street 145 Second Street 
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STANDARDIZED 


More than half a hundred different styles and sizes of Vandercook Proof Presses have 
been sold. The first Vandercook press had a movable bed, in imitation of the regular 
cylinder power press, but the later models with the immovable bed, after most 
thorough and crucial tests, have demonstrated beyond all argument that the 


RIGID, IMMOVABLE BED V 


and the Vandercook idea of holding the cylinder down to the bearers on the bed, and 
automatically lifting (or tripping) the cylinder, is absolutely the best for hand-operated 
presses for composing-room use. You take no chances when you install STANDARD 


VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES  oheYanssrcook Press. 






The XL 








Made and sold by 
The Vandercook Press, 













Put the binding into 
Bookbinding by using 


— w 
= W 








\ \ws 





KING OF ALL BINDING PASTES 





REX binds—ask us why 
Then you try. Then you buy 
. For the reason why 

i. And a sample to try 

Address 


PATENT CEREALS CO. 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 











DIES 





MULTIFORM SAWS 
BUILT IN TEN STYLES 
Ranging in price from $75 to $200 


J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 






























Wi 
iY ii 








fang, STITCHING WIRE 


Our Sole Product 





Samples and Prices Gladly Furnished 





SW CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 


10200 Torrence Avenue, Chicago 
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e e 5 Wheels $7; 6 Wheels $8 
uMDbDer in WIACNINES anericn 
; Model 30 
American OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Model 41 m - ° 
Price American Numbering Machine Co. 
$8.00 
with MAIN ; PE seme 
< Indicator gis ng IN STOCK ? Pie Tl. ; . 
DEALERS : > 
6 Wheels 9 EVERYWHERE . porn — 
Brooklyn, N.Y. "England N° 12345 














Impression of Figures 














f l 
| Specify A when ordering £ 
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This nest Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-line quickly—a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 


Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 


Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. anv B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















A Revolution in Job Printing 


Lagerman Automatic Platen Press 


Fills Every Job Room Need 


Heavy impression and unexcelled distribution. Prints one large or 










several small jobs and will feed two thicknesses of stock at one time. 


LAGERMAN PRESS is a Platen Press of extraordinary flexibility 
and there can hardly be a job pressroom problem that it will not 
help to solve and do it most economically. 


SPEED: UP TO 3,000 PER HOUR 








LAGERMAN PRESS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
703 Tribune Building, New York 








TABULAR WORK ON LINOTYPES 
All Rule Completed on Machine 


THE 
For Linotype or Intertype. snd eedadedn aan No Intricate Work. 
Attached or Removed Automatic Alignment 
in Two Minutes— COMPANY and No “‘Casting-up’’— 
With No Changes Manufacturers and Selling Agents As Simple as 
Made to Machine. Zent Tabular System for Linotypes “‘Straight-matter.” 


Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 
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5 To operate 
z it costs 
about the 
same as 
what 

you pay 

to burn 

a small 
incandescent 
lamp. 


100 Summer Street 
BOSTON 











Progressive printers everywhere have found the Neutralizer a real money-saver. 
Shall we send you a list of satisfied users—some right in your own neighborhood? 


CHICAGO 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


It has absolutely freed thousands 
| of printing presses 
from troubles due 
to static electricity, 
thereby increasing 
their productiveness 
and improving the 
quality of the work. 


United Printing Machinery Company 


Heyworth Bldg.,29 Madison St. 116 East 13th Street 
NEW YORK 
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DON OMOPOPOIN YVOYOVOPOPOPO NOI 





VOLOPOPOPOVOPOVO POLO Popeye 











AN INK FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


EXCEPT WRITING AND DRAWING 


Specify 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 


INKS, PULPS, DRY COLORS, VARNISHES, DRYERS 


Main Office and Factory: 603-611 W. 129th Street, New York City 


Service Branches: 245 Seventh Ave., Cor. 24th Street, New York City 
Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, I11., St. Louis, Mo., Baltimore, 


Md., New Orleans, La., Toronto, Canada, Winnipeg, Canada, Montreal, Canada 


Many large reorders have specified No. 51930 Red 


It has maximum covering qualities. 
sample and price. Write today. 


Ask for 


Dept. G.W. 1. 
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No other bundling machine is as 
economical of man-power as the Berry 
Pneumatic Signature Press. One man 
and the Berry can handle as much 
work as two men can with any other 
machine. 





Present conditions make this an 
important consideration. 


In speed and ease of operation it 
has no equal. No hand-wheel screw- 
ing, Or waiting while a motor turns 
down the clamp; but a practically 
instantaneous response to the opera- 
tor’s wish; a quick, firm, absolutely 
uniform pressure. ‘That is the Berry 
Signature Press. 





Moreover, it requires 


Costs less no “setting.” Differ- 
ences in the quantity 

Saves men 

Saves time 

Foolproof 








Save a Man with this Signature Press 


of material inserted make no differ- 
ence. ‘The pressure is at the same 
constant level, no matter if the leaves 
be few or many. Hence this is, at 
last, a “foolproof” press. Made in 
both horizontal and upright models. 


With all these wanted features, this 
press costs one-half to one-third of 
what others cost, a saving that also 
means much now. If you have de- 
layed getting a press on account of 
the investment required, you no 
longer have reason for delay in mak- 
ing your shop handling efficiently 
profitable. 

Ask us fora record of this machine’s 
results. You likely now know some 
of the users. Our illustrated descrip- 
tive folder is convincing, and FREE. 


BERRY MACHINE COMPANY 
315 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Berry 


Pneumatic Signature Press 
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Printers: Your customers— 
advertisers —will appreciate 


the new departure in envelopes which en- 
ables them to place their catalogues and 
advertising booklets in the hands of pros- 
pects simultaneously with their letters. 





at 
THE NATIONAL BUILDER 
for 


AS 





THE NATIONAL BUILDER 
for 


LETTER AND CATALOG 
PROM 


E: HE advantages of this new method of mailing 
2EHe are obvious. In his letter, for example, the ad- 
: vertiser is able to direct attention to the catalogue 
or booklet forcibly. He can cause the catalogue to produce greater results, sell more 
goods, through the emphasis of his personal letter. Such advertising effectiveness is 
not possible when catalogue and letter are mailed separately, and often, too, letter or 
catalogue is lost, further handicapping their efficiency in the development of business. 


THE LETTER-PACK-IT DUPLEX ENVELOPE 


PATENTED 
is the name of this new envelope. It is a two-compartment envelope — two envelopes in one, in fact — and 
on the section carrying the catalogue or booklet third-class postage is attached, while on the compartment 
holding the letter first-class postage is affixed. 


Be the printer to introduce the Letter-Pack-lt line in your territory. 


Samples, prices and complete descriptive literature on request to 


THE LETTER-PACK-IT SYSTEM, betroit, ’Micu. 

















CAUTION 




















We Have a New Catalog 
Here for You 


Each of the catalogs pictured herewith contains many pages of vital matter— 
each interesting and instructive to any printer interested in greater job plant 
efficiency. A brief description is given below and we want your request for 
your catalogs according to your needs. 


CATALOG OF GOLDING JOBBERS. This is for the printer interested in a job press 
with a high mechanical speed and high possible feeding speed, great impressional strength, 
rigidity and durability, unexcelled ink distribution—a press capable of raising the standard of 
his printing product—decreasing the percentage of cost and increasing the net profits. 

CATALOG OF PEARL PRESSES. This is for the man interested in a small, fast press for 
small work —for the rapid production of envelopes, tags, statements, bill-heads, note-heads, 
inserts, folders, etc.; a very practical and desirable press also for breaking in apprentices. 

CATALOG OF GOLDING CUTTING MACHINES. Thisis for the printer interested 
in the newest, simplest, most efficient line of Paper Cutters on the market, a wonderful assort- 
ment of sizes, 8-inch up to 42-inch, and adaptable for cutting or trimming of paper, card- 
board, leather, cloth, veneer—all stocks from tissue to tin. 

CATALOG OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND TOOLS. This is for the printer 
who is interested in a general sense and whose requirements are varied. 

CATALOG OF TOOLS AND SUPPLIES. Consisting of Tablet Presses, Proof Presses, 
Composing Sticks, Lead and Rule Cutters, Miterers, Shapers, Curvers, Benzine Cans, Tweez- 
ers, Press Punches, Type-High Gages, etc. 

CATALOG OF GOLDING HOT EMBOSSER. This catalog shows our electrically 
heated attachment facilitating hot embossing on any job press — producing the deepest and 
most difficult kind of embossing jobs with only a little more than an ordinary printing im- 
pression — and introducing the fact that more heat and less impression is the correct theory 
for best results in embossing effects. 





WRITE AT ONCE FOR YOUR COPY 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
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Drop us a card and we will tell you. 


What Are Knives Worth? 


Give us the size you use. Remember This—White knives stay 
sharp at least 25 per cent longer. We are proving this every day. You know what that means to you. 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Your Liberty Bond— 
Thrift Stamps and 
War-Savings Certificates 


were probably printed on a press controlled by 


Just Press a Button’ 


system of automatic control of all motor-driven machinery 
chosen by the U. S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
Government Printing Office, the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and many others, 
because of the simplicity, economy, safety and operating 
efficiency of 


The MonitorSystem 


Fool-proof—no delicate parts subject to constant accident 
— but positive, accurate control of motor-driven presses. 


For details write 


MonitorController 
sae Company xz... 


Buffalo Cincinnati 


Detroit St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore ’ M d 2 Minneapolis 











The Best of Printers 


Know 
the 


HORTON 
VARIABLE 
PULLEY 


and 


GUARD 


means added profit ; 
increased efficiency ; 
satisfied workers. 





The Horton is used by progressive printers from 
coast to coast. 





| IT FITS THE SPEED FOR EVERY NEED 





The Horton is easily attached to any C. & P. job press. 
MADE ONLY BY 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



























[CARDS OR SHEETS PLACED 

IN THIS DETACHABLE TRAY aR 
AS PRINTED THUS snes 
MANY TRIPS TO DRYING RACK 





W.S.McADOO & COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Under date February 15, 1918, writes: 


“We have never purchased anything for ten dollars that has been 
as satisfactory as the Feedmore Attachment. It has gone beyond 



















our expectations.” 


he Ray Feedmore Attachment 


FOR PLATEN PRESSES 


will increase the production of 8x 12 or 10 x 15 presses 15% to 25%-or you may 
return it within ten days after receipt and you will owe us nothing. 


The price is only $10.00 


Feedmore Manufacturing Co. Asheville, N.C. 


FOR SALE BY 

American Type Founders Co., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Atlanta. 
H. C. Hansen Type foundry, Boston, Mass. 

Stephenson, Blake 





» Toronto, Canada. 
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$24 Buys this Roller Rack 


for Cylinder Presses 


26 inches in diameter 


Weight, 175 Ibs. 


Saves one-third of the 
time in cleaning 


Keeps rollers in the best 
of condition 


Rollers last one-third longer 


Better results are obtained 
in your printing 


Rack revolves on ball- 
bearings 


All liquid is drained from 
base plate to oil reservoir 


Roller can be placed in rack 
or removed with one hand 


Send for one on 
30 Days’ Trial 


R. A. HART MFG. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 











Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 





N? 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 12x} inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 

















In stock and for sale by all branches Style K 
ofthe American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 1 2 3 4 5 




















don’t overlook the fact that the cost of the machine 

itself is much less than the cost of the various 

style punching members you will eventually buy. 

Therefore, a machine which is not mechanically 

correct, and which does not drive the punches, as 

they should be, nor with the proper force, will 
eat up your profits by ruining expensive 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK 
45 Lafayette St. 


-Latham's MONITOR 


Multiplex Punch 


When buying 
a punching machine 








punches and dies. 


BOSTON 
130 Pearl St. 


Ann and Fulton Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KIDDER 
PRESSES 














E 
SURE 
TO 
INVESTIGATE 
NOW THEIR 
HIGH 
EFFICIENCY 
MAKE 
A 
ROTARY 
KNOCK 
EMERGENCY 
TUMBLING 
KIDDER PRESS CO., Main Office and Works, Dover, N. H. 
New York Office: 261 Broadway GIBBS-BROWER CoO., Agents 


REPRESENTED IN ALL PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 





























almost invariably employed in new 
plants and that it is rapidly displacing 


i il My Hk Hil ; 
iit nti iii it : m line-shafting and belts in old plants. 
i Ml This would not be the case if results did 
af : not warrant it 
HH 


Motor Drive 


(iN i HT t That individual, direct motor-drive 
, || is superior to belt-drive, is amply 
Ta i Now is the time to electrify, and 
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al remember that no company has given greater, 
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types of Westinghouse Motors, there is one 
exactly suited to your requirements. 


ut I hi Hau 
iid H or more careful, consideration than Westing- 
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Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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Paste the Kaiser 





with 
6 
Liberty Bonds | 
Type BSS 2 h.p. motor, with hand 
—but do not paste your labels pier ae ens 


HE SPRAGUE ELECTRIC MOTORS 
are used exclusively on the Kelly High- 
’ . Speed Automatic-Feed Job Presses. Hun- 
Economize by using dreds of these motor-driven presses are 
giving satisfaction in all parts of the country. 


J ONES The motor is tucked away inside the press 


NON-CURLING GUMMED PAPERS where it is never heard from. Sprague 


motors were the only motors which under 
cen exhaustive tests were found to run this fast- 
speed press efficiently. 


Pasted labels are wasteful 


Leaders since 1811. 


Send for Bulletin No. 41514 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 

527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Samuel Jones & Co. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


























Strong! Rigid! Durable! Efficient! 
NATIONAL 


AN ALL AROUND JOB-PRESS FOR GENERAL 
















Printing Embossing 
Light Cutting and Creasing 








A thoroughly modern, high-class machine 
of the CYLINDER DISTRIBUTION 
TYPE for all up-to-date work, in the 
best printing plants. 

Improvements 


Lockable Roller Adjustments; Roller Trips for double 
inking; 34-length Vibrators; Ink Fountain with Detach- 
able Blade, Tension Spring and Shouldered Screws; Auto- 
matic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Throw-Off; Hook 
Connection for latching up Carriage; Safety Chase Latch; 
Combined Hand and Foot Brake; Unbreakable Steel 
Frisket Frame; Graduated Impression Gauge; Sliding 
Cam Blocks of Phosphor Bronze; Platen Mounted Solid 
on Bridge. 


Extras Furnished to Order 





HARTFORD Electric Embossing Plate Heater for hot and 
cold embossing and stamping. Platen fitted with Steel 
Plates for cutting and creasing light folding boxes and 
stationery and for cutting out labels, gaskets, advertising 
novelties, egg cartons, shapes of cork, leather, etc., also for 
printing on wood up to 7¢-inch thick, with type. electro- 
types and type-high rubber dies. 


NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Get Ready for 
the HoT Days! 


PRINTING Makers of 
BINDING HIGA GRADE 
DEVIGNING AAP OGiA 
Save Your Press Rollers LITHOGRAPHING oeecacne 


They will not melt if your presses are equipped with 


ROUSE ROLLER FANS 


In addition, you will save 
the expense of delays inci- 
dent to changing rollers 
and securing new rollers 
to replace those ordinar- 
ily ‘‘ run down.” 





Not an Electric Fan 





Clamped to the main gear 
guard of a Miehle, the 
press runs it. No expense 
for power. 

Read letter alongside. No 
trouble in pressroom with 
temperature of 100 degrees. 


PRICES 
No. 1—For No. 4 to No.1 
Miehle Presses. ..... $20 


No. 2—For No. 00 to No. 
ooooo SPECIAL Miehle 
PNCRUOR 5s 6's '0:00ss'oce $20 


Fall particulars on request; money back if not satisfied 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING 




























VTATIONERY 






Aug. 2, 1917 


H. B. Rouse & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Centlemen: 

%e purchased two of your Rouse Roller Fane 
which we installed on our No. 3 and No. 4 Mehle 
Preeses. They proved to be life savers these extrene- 
ly hot dsys, and while some plants were forced to 
cloae shop on account of the heat we operated our 
presses overtime without roller trouble. Thie is 
rather remarkatle for the heat wae intense in cur 
pressroom, the thermometer registering around 100° 
between the hours of 4:00 P. M. and 7:00 P. M. on 
Suly 3ist. Ye believe your Roller Fans a necessary 


device in every preseroon. 


Very truly youre, 





DVYE/FEC President 








Quick Results— 


The ease of make-ready— 
quick wash up and simplicity 
of The Chandler & Price 
Press make it the ideal ma- 
chine for quick results—quick 
work for your pressman— 
quick delivery to your cus- 
tomers and quick turnover 
for yourself. 


Have you enough C. & P. Gordons? 


The Chandler & Price Co'l Cleveland} Agencies jin All Principal Cities 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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ROME-Was Not Built in a Day. 
a o)tlmimsieluatsye Over-night 


A destructive change to warm, humid weather will 
come over night. Rollers that have given satisfac- 
tory service during the past months will melt, burst, 
or pull to pieces in a few hours. Prepare for this 
emergency by ordering a summer supply of Fibrous’ 


ROLLER MAKERS 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER 
PHILADELPHIA, 521 Cuerry Street BALTIMORE 


Allied with BINGHAM © RUNGE COMPANY, East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Clevelan 
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WE ACCEPTED THIS WAR 
FOR A WORTHY OBJECT, AND 
THE WAR WILL END WHEN 
THAT OBJECT IS ATTAINED 
UNDER GOD. I HOPE IT WILL 
NOT END UNTIL THAT TIME 





Designed and hand-lettered by J. L. Frazier. Electrotype of Lincoln statue 
by courtesy of The Davis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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THE KIND OF SERVICE EXPECTED OF THE PRINTER 


By MYRON B. STEWART 







_ _ . — ” 
aS = is /HE kind of printing service 









Gp: 
he aie ' 
; 7) an advertising agency 1S 








WZ able to extend, is a topic 
which has often been both 
cussed and discussed. Undeniably there is a 
lot of needless friction existing between adver- 
tising agencies and the printers they employ. 
This friction, as I see it, probably results more 
from a lack of understanding than from any 
other source. The printer may start out with 
one premise concerning the work involved — 
and the agency with an entirely different 
premise, all of which results in needless revision 
of proof. This, in turn, results in fees for 
author’s corrections, and there’s where the rub 
comes. The agency, in reviewing the bill, 
feels that the charges for author’s corrections 
are out of all reason — that the printer should 
absorb most, if not all, of the charges, simply 
because the printer did not do the job right in 
the first place. 

Mr. Printer then objects. He falls back on 
the fact that the instructions were not definite 
enough, and that, with the material handed him 
by the agency, he has done as much as any 


printer would or could be expected to do. 
1-3 


No sane business man objects to carrying 
out definite written instructions. On the con- 
trary, almost every one prefers them written, 
for then there is no chance to go off on a 
tangent — providing, of course, that the 
directions are as comprehensive as they should 
be. It is to be taken for granted, therefore, 
that printers universally enjoy receiving 
thorough-going, definite, written instructions 
covering work they are directed to carry out. 

Right here the problem arises as to how far 
the advertising agency is warranted in going 
into details in the form of written instructions. 
The printer may feel that every harrowing 
item should be amply covered, but, personally, 
I think there is a point in the curve beyond 
which no agency should go into details. 
Obviously, it will never be possible to determine 
accurately where that point in the curve lies, 
but it can be closely approximated. There is 
this to be said, that the better the printer the 
shorter the curve — which is simply another 
way of saying that there are more curves to 
some printers than others! 

Every printer should have a practical man 
who can be detailed to leave the shop on short 
notice to receive either written or oral instruc- 
tions relating to the jobs released by an adver- 
tising agency. This man may, of course, be 
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one of the salesmen whose entire time is spent 
outside the shop. In any event, he should be 
a man equipped with enough practical knowl- 
edge to be of real help should any suggestions 
be necessary in order to save time or money in 
carrying out the requisitions of the agency. 
This representative can then make any neces- 
sary notes to amplify possible shortcomings in 
the written instructions. 

An agency of any consequence has enough 
work going through to warrant the printer in 
having an experienced man whose one big job 
would be to attend to the needs of the agency. 
This may require one or more personal calls a 
day— or it may be only every other day. The 
point is, the agency needs and wants some one 
individual who acts as the official “‘ go-between” 
for the printer. When the agency can deal 
with such a representative there should be no 
occasion for misunderstanding instructions, 
because it should be his duty to acquire a clear 
conception of just what the agency wants, and 
under no circumstances should he return to his 
shop until he has a perfect understanding of 
exactly what has to be done and when. With 
this intimate contact there will be a minimum 
of corrections necessary on the first proof 
submitted, unless, of course, the agency elects 
to change the original plan. 

No such representative should attempt to 
bite off more than he can chew. By that I 
mean that he should not endeavor to look after 
the details of too many customers, for in that 
event the quality of his service must suffer. 
Unless he is a most unusual individual, there is 
only a certain amount of work he can attend 
to with any degree of accuracy. It would be 
much better, therefore, were the printer to see 
to it that no outside man is burdened with 
more duties than he can efficiently and 
thoroughly handle. Furthermore, if he has 
too many things to attend to, he will not be 
available when the agency —or other cus- 
tomers — gives the signal of distress and wants 
him to call at once. 

I take issue with the many printers who feel 
that the agency should specify all sorts of 
details either on the copy or layout — or both. 
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I think that the layout should clearly indicate 
what sort of effect is desired. Many of the 
details, however, should be attended to by 
the printer. That is his business. He ought, 
indeed, to pride himself for being so relied 
upon. And here is where the value of an 
intelligent representative is made manifest. 
It might be well to state here that no agency — 
or any other buyer of printing — would ever 
want to deal with any house that might be 
termed a one-man institution. That is, the 
representative must be backed up in the shop 
by craftsmen who are capable of turning out 
consistently good work, and doing it in a hurry 
when speed is an all-important factor. 

It is certainly gratifying to be able to deal 
with a printing-house in which you have 
implicit faith — the kind you know will deliver 
just the thing you are after. When you turn 
work over to such an institution you realize 
that you can forget all about the thing and need 
not worry a single moment over the way the 
finished job will appear. 

Now, to get back to instructions. I feel 
that in all fairness to the printer he deserves 
to receive rather well prepared layouts and 
dummies. In all the more highly developed 
agencies I am sure that layouts and dummies 
are prepared either by or under the competent 
direction of an artist or art director. Accord- 
ingly, the printer should have no trouble in 
being able to interpret the effect desired. If 
the agency has gone so far as to designate the 
size and font of type that is to be used, then 
surely it is the duty of the printer to check up 
the agency and at least make diplomatic 
suggestions, if suggestions are in order. Then 
if the agency disregards the printer’s recom- 
mendation, the printer’s skirts are clear. I 
have little respect for the printer who does not 
check up such matters or who hesitates in 
expressing his ideas. The printer’s service 
should be just as constructive as he knows how 
to make it, and any printer who doesn’t have 
the gumption to point out errors on the part 
of the buyer has little place in an involved 
business such as printing. There are fields of 
endeavor where muscle is more important than 
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brains. If it is actually necessary for the 
agency to specify every little dinky distressing 
detail, then all the printing-house needs in the 
composing-room is a group of apprentices 
rather than expert compositors. 

I’m sure it is not unreasonable to expect the 
printer to be equipped with a planning depart- 
ment — or call it by any name you please — 
to review instructions on the copy and layout 
supplied by the agency. Obviously, it is from 
this department that the diplomatic sug- 
gestions, referred to in the paragraph above, 
would emanate. Every time the printer offers 
a good idea he goes up a notch in the estimation 
of the agency staff because he clearly demon- 
strates that he knows. 

Among other functions, the planning depart- 
ment should —as the very name implies — 
plan all the steps in the routine of every 
individual job in the shop. It strikes me that 
such a department would actually be a paying 
proposition because then the compositors need 
not spend any of their valuable time fiddling 
around fussing over details. Just how elaborate 
the department should be is, of course, a point 
that each individual printer must determine 
for himself. If the printer is equipped with a 
well-organized planning department, he is then 
in a position to offer worth-while suggestions 
to all his customers, as well as to any individual 
house, such as an advertising agency. It seems 
almost trite to say that the printer, or his 
planning department, if you please, should be 
thoroughly versed in all the allied fields of 
engraving, electrotyping and paper stocks. 

Good service on the part of the printer 
consists of more than merely setting up the 
text in well-balanced form and in the proper 
font of type. One very important thing is 
that of sending proofs at the promised or 
specified hour. If there’s one thing more 
provoking than another, it is the conspicuous 
absence of proof when I have patiently waited 
for it an hour or more after the scheduled time. 
I try to dovetail the duties associated with my 
desk and, obviously, the non-arrival of proofs 
upsets the whole routine. The printer knows 
that the proof is supposed to be delivered at a 
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certain hour, and if he realizes as this hour 
approaches that it will be impossible to make 
delivery on time, then he should see to it that 
the customer is so notified. It naturally 
follows that the earlier such news is transmitted, 
the more the customer will appreciate it, 
because it enables him to readjust his plans 
accordingly. 

The first proof sent is sometimes incomplete 
owing to the lack of a cut. Or perhaps some 
individual cut, such as a trade-mark, is the 
wrong size. The printer whose service is really 
worth while and complete will notify the 
customer of such shortcomings at an early 
hour, and either obtain the authorization to 
order a new cut himself, or arrange to get one 
the right size from the agency’s office, providing 
the agency has a complete file of cuts. True, 
this sort of service involves an endless amount 
of detail, but service these days is the great 
big factor, not only in cementing existing 
relations, but also in acquiring new accounts. 
All of us realize, too, that the man who does 
just a little bit more than is actually required 
of him is the one who gets ahead the fastest, 
and who, incidentally, is earliest recognized as 
a leader. A printer of this character is usually 
one who has contributed much to the profession 
of printing. 

Service of the best type means consistent 
service. It is not enough to spurt now and 
then, and this statement refers particularly to 
the quality of the work. Any one who is 
human is charitable enough to realize that a 
slip-up may occur in the routine of getting the 
job ready for the final O.K., but there is no 
excuse that is acceptable for poor quality in 
the finished job. The printer who permits 
mediocre work to leave his premises can not 
complain if he is requested to shoulder the 
entire responsibility; and certainly any printer 
who can not turn out good work consistently 
deserves but little respect. If he has a force 
of first-class workmen and is equipped with 
good machinery, then the fault must lie directly 
in the policy of the management itself, for good 
work can not be produced in a “‘get-it-out-any- 
way-so-long-as-you-get-it-out” atmosphere. 
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An advertising agency should be accorded 
the heartiest codperation the printer can 
extend. If the printer feels that he must 
grumble, then he ought to sidestep entirely 
the work of the agency, for without a unity of 
effort no printed matter will be effective, 
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whether it be “ad” set-ups, booklets or mis- 
cellaneous work. Both the agency and printer 
must ever bear in mind that the client whom 
the agency represents is the one who completes 
the trinity of interest, and is the one who is 
entitled to the best efforts we can put forth. 


COSTS OF BINDERY OPERATIONS—ROUND:’HOLE 
PUNCHING 


No. 4.—By R. T. PORTE 










HE advent of loose leaves 




























24 %)\ and binders has created 

ie TERE a revolution in bindery 
7 =< N work, and almost put the 
= Sy blank-book section of the 
[GUD business out of existence. 


The production of blank- 
books is not the important part of the industry 
it used to be, and each year sees a gradual 
reduction. Loose-leaf systems for nearly every 
kind of records are used more and more, and 
the bound book is being used less and less. 

Not many years ago, the punching of sheets 
of paper was very uncommon, but today in 
almost any bindery it is a very big item, and a 
large amount of work of this class is done. 

Punching is usually in two classifications, 
round-hole and slotted-hole, sometimes called 
keyhole. This article will take up the first 
only, the second will be treated in the next 
article. 

With all the great quantities of punching 
done I have had considerable difficulty in 
getting reliable records and price-lists for this 
class of work. Many records gave what were 
supposed to be costs per thousand holes, the 
usual old-fashioned method, but this was as 
unreliable as other statistics I have examined. 

Where paper is handled and jogged there 
must be something to cover this cost, and if 
it costs money to handle the paper, this item 
should be added in some place. A flat rate 
for punching without taking into consideration 





Nore.—This is the fourth of a series of twelve articles, with tables, on the 
cost of bindery work. Copyright, 1918, by R. T. Porte. 


the handling of the paper will not give uniform 
results nor check out right in comparison with 
cost records. 

Again, I found that it costs less to punch 
small sheets than large ones; also that the cost 
will vary on different grades of paper, and that 
booklets and catalogues present new problems 
in cost. After most carefully figuring out the 
different results, tables covering three general 
sizes of paper and three weights of paper were 
found necessary. The mass of figuring at first 
was appalling. I had thought one table would 
be enough, but careful going into the matter 
soon showed that one table was worse than 
none at all. 

In addition to the nine divisions named 
above, results showed that one hole in a sheet 
was much easier to punch than two holes, 
although both holes were punched at the same 
time, and the more holes the greater the cost, 
but there was nothing like any set sum for a 
thousand holes. 

The tables cover only work done by foot and 
power punching-machines, and not for drills. 
I think that work done by the drills will not 
be much cheaper than that done by punches, 
but the drills have many advantages which 
make them worth while to the bindery that 
has a great amount of round-hole punching 


to do. 
Small Sheets. 


The greater quantity of sheets punched with 
round holes are those about 9 by 14 and under, 
or one-quarter sheets of folio, royal or double 
cap. They are used mostly in ring binders. 
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Sheets of this size are also punched with round 
holes for filing purposes, and sometimes hand- 
bills are punched for hanging on nails, and 
cards are punched in the corner for stringing. 














Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 
Sheets 

a | 2 3 |4or6}| *1 2 |3or4]] *1 2 |3or4 

250 25 30 35 .40 .30 35 45 35 -40 .50 
500 30 35 -40 45 35 40 .50 40 45 .60 
lm 35 40 45 .50 .40 45 55 45 .50) -70 
2m 45 50} = .60) = 665 .50 60} .75 -60) .65) = .90 
3m 55 .60 75 .80 - 60) 75 95 75 .80} 1.10 
4m 65 -70 20 .90 -70 90} 1.15 -90 -95} 1.30 
5m 75 -80} 1.00} 1.00 -80} 1.00) 1.35]) 1.00) 1.10) 1.50 
6m .80) -90} 1.10} 1.10 -90} 1.10) 1.50]) 1.10) 1.25) 1.65 
7m -85} 1.00) 1.20) 1.20]) 1.00) 1.20) 1.65)) 1.20) 1.45) 1.80 
8m -9C} 1.10) 1.30) 1.30]) 1.10) 1.30) 1.80)) 1.30) 1.55) 1.95 
9m} .95| 1.20] 1.40) 1.40)] 1.20) 1.40) 1.90}} 1.40} 1.65) 2.10 
10m] 1.00) 1.25) 1.50) 1.50)} 1.25) 1.50) 2.00]) 1.50) 1.75) 2.25 
15m} 1.40) 1.75) 2.10) 2.20)} 1.75] 2.20] 2.90]} 2.15) 2.55) 3.25 
20m] 1.80) 2.25) 2.70) 2.90]| 2.25) 2.90) 3.80]| 2.80) 3.35) 4.25 
25m} 2.20) 2.75} 3.30) 3.60]| 2.75) 3.60) 4.70]) 3.45) 4.15) 5.25 
30m] 2.60} 3.25) 3.90) 4.30]} 3.25) 4.30) 5.60]} 4.10) 4.95) 6.25 
35m] 3.00} 3.75) 4.50) 5.00]] 3.75) 5.00) 6.50]| 4.70) 5.75) 7.25 
40m| 3.40} 4.25) 5.00) 5.60)} 4.25) 5.70) 7.40)) 5.30) 6.55) 8.25 
45m| 3.80] 4.75) 5.50) 6.20)} 4.75) 6.40) 8.30)] 5.90} 7.35) 9.25 
50m| 4.20} 5.25) 6.00) 6.80]} 5.25) 7.10) 9.20}) 6.50] 8.15) 10.25 
75m| 5.85} 7.50} 8.50) 9.50]] 7.50) 10.60] 13.60}} 9.50] 12.10) 15.25 
100m| 7.50} 10.00} 11.00) 12.00]} 10.00} 14.00] 18.00}} 12.50} 16.00} 20.00 









































TABLE No. 13.—Cost of Round-Hole Punching. 


Sheets 84 by 11, 9% by 12, 8% by 14, or less. Grade 1— Light weight papers, 
Substance No. 24 or less. Grade 2— Ledger weight papers, Substance No. 40 or less. 
Grade 3— Medium weight cardboards. 


*Figures indicate holes to the sheet. 


To cover this class of work, Table No. 13 
has been compiled, and will probably give a 
cost price on half the round-hole punching done 
by the average bindery. The table is divided 
into three grades, with three or four sets of 
prices to cover each grade. The grades are 
arranged according to the thickness or weight 
of the paper to be punched. Once again the 
new method of using substance numbers for 
designating the weights of paper shows its 
usefulness, as it makes it much easier to show 
the various weights of paper covered by the 
scales. 

Grade 1 is for all the lighter weights of paper 
from No. 24 down — or papers equivalent to 
24-pound folio, or less. This grade covers the 
papers that are most generally used for work 
that is to be punched, and will come into more 
general use than the others, but should not be 
used where it does not apply. 

Grade 2 covers what is generally known as 
ledger weight papers, or those heavier than 
24-pound folio, and not over Substance No. 40. 

Grade 3 covers all the ordinary weights of 
cardboard but does not cover heavy cardboards 
or binders’ boards. Sheets of extra heavy board 
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of this size should take the prices given under 
Grade No. 3 in Table 14. These are none too 
high for heavy cardboards as only a few sheets 
can be punched at a time. 

A charge for setting the machine is made all 
the way through the scales. Those who keep 
their machines set all the time may find the 
scales a little high, but they are very few, and 
the average condition is the one from which 
I have figured the prices. 

Like all the scales that will be presented in 
this series, this one was carefully checked and 
compared with many records of costs and price- 
lists gotten out in various parts of the country, 
and is believed to be a fair average of cost. 


Medium Sheets. 

A separate set of prices must be made for 
sheets a little larger than quarter sheets, as it 
was found that it costs more to handle them, 
and the average punching of these sheets is 
harder in every way. 

The scales are divided into three grades as 
are the scales for the smaller sheets, and each 
takes the same classification as to paper, except 














Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 
Sheets. 
“| 2 3 |4or6|| *1 2 |3o0r4]] *1 2 |3or4 
250 .40 .50 .60 .70 50 -60 .80 -60 -70 -90 
500 45 55 65 75 .55 65 .90 65 -80} 1.10 
lm .50 .60 .70 .80 .60 .75) 1.00 5 -90} 1.25 
2m .60 .70} = .80 95 .70 .90} 1.15 -90} 1.10) 1.45 
3m -70 .80 -90} 1.05 .80} 1.05) 1.30}} 1.05) 1.30) 1.65 
4m .80 -90) 1.00) 1.15 -90} 1.15) 1.45}] 1.20) 1.50) 1.85 
5m -90} 1.00] 1.10) 1.25)) 1.00) 1.25) 1.60}) 1.35) 1.70) 2.05 
6m} 1.00} 1.10) 1.20) 1.35)} 1.10) 1.35) 1.75)| 1.50) 1.90) 2.25 
7m| 1.10} 1.20) 1.30) 1.45]) 1.20) 1.45) 1.85)) 1.65) 2.05) 2.45 
8m} 1.15) 1.30} 1.40} 1.55}/ 1.30) 1.55) 1.95)| 1.80) 2.20) 2.65 
9m} 1.20) 1.40) 1.50} 1.65)/ 1.40) 1.65) 2.15)] 1.90) 2.35) 2.85 
10m} 1.25; 1.50) 1.60) 1.75)} 1.50) 1.75) 2.25}) 2.00) 2.50) 3.00 
15m} 1.75] 2.15] 2.35) 2.55]| 2.15) 2.55) 3.20]) 2.85) 3.50) 4.25 
20m| 2.25) 2.80} 3.05) 3.35]} 2.80) 3.35} 4.10)] 3.70) 4.50) 5.50 
25m] 2.75) 3.45) 3.75) 4.15]| 3.45) 4.15) 5.00]) 4.50) 5.50) 6.75 
30m] 3.25} 4.10) 4.45] 4.95]| 4.10} 4.95) 5.90]) 5.30) 6.50) 8.00 
35m| 3.75] 4.70) 5.15) 5.75|| 4.70) 5.75) 6.80]] 6.10) 7.50) 9.25 
40m| 4.25} 5.30} 5.85) 6.50]} 5.30] 6.50) 7.70}} 6.90) 8.50) 10.50 
45m} 4.75) 5.90} 6.55) 7.25]| 5.90) 7.25) 8.60|| 7.70) 9.50) 11.75 
50m} 5.25) 6.50) 7.25) 8.00/] 6.50) 8.00} 9.50|| 8.50} 10.50) 13.00 
75m} 7.75) 9.50) 10.75) 11.75]| 9.50} 11.75] 13.75}| 12.25) 15.25) 19.00 
100m} 10.00} 12.50} 14.00) 15.50}} 12.50) 15.50} 18.50}| 16.00) 20.00) 25.00 









































TABLE No. 14.—Cost of Round-Hole Punching. 


Sheets 11 by 17, 14 by 17, 12 by 19 or less. Grade 1— Light weight papers, 
Substance No. 24 or less. Grade 2— Ledger weight papers, Substance No. 40 or_less. 
Grade 3— Medium weight cardboards. 


*Figures indicate holes to the sheet. 


Grade 3, which takes heavy cardboards that 
would fall within the scope of Table 13. 

Table 14 applies to half sheets of folio, royal 
or double cap, or less, and the same general 
principles that govern the former table also 
apply to this table. 
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Heavy cardboard within the size of this table 
should take the prices of Grade 3 in Table 15. 

These scales, also, have been carefully 
checked and compared with records of cost 
and price-lists, and are believed to be a fair 
average of cost. 

Large Sheets. 

While the former tables cover the majority 
of sizes that the bindery will be called upon to 
punch, yet there are times when full size sheets 























Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 
Sheets. 

*1 | 2 3 |4or6]] *1 | 2 | sors uc | 2 |3or4 
250) .50) .60} .70) .80 .65) .80) = .90 .80 95} 1.10 
500} .55) .65) .80) .90 .70} =. 90} 1.10 -90) 1.15) 1.35 
Im] .60} .75) .90) 1.00 -75| 1.00} 1.20]/ 1.00) 1.35) 1.60 
2m; .70} ~=.90) 1.05) 1.15 -90) 1.15) 1.35)] 1.15) 1.55) 1.85 
3m} =.80} 1.05] 1.20) 1.30)} 1.05) 1.30) 1.50}] 1.30) 1.75) 2.10 
4m) .90} 1.20) 1.35) 1.45]) 1.20) 1.45) 1.65); 1.45) 1.95) 2.30 
5m} 1.00} 1.30) 1.50) 1.60]} 1.30) 1.60) .1.80)} 1.60) 2.15) 2.50 
6m; 1.10) 1.40) 1.60) 1.75]) 1.40) 1.75) 1.95)| 1.75) 2.30) 2.70 
7m} 1.20) 1.50) 1.70) 1.85]] 1.50} 1.90) 2.10)} 1.90) 2.45) 2.90 
8mj 1.30} 1.60) 1.80) 1.95]] 1.60) 2.00) 2.20]/ 2.00) 2.60) 3.10 
9m} 1.40} 1.70) 1.90) 2.05]) 1.70) 2.10) 2.30)} 2.10} 2.75) 3.30 
10mj 1.50} 1.80) 2.00) 2.15]} 1.80} 2.20) 2.40)] 2.20) 2.85) 3.50 
15m} 2.15) 2.60) 2.95) 3.20]] 2.60} 3.15] 3.50)] 3.15) 4.10) 4.90 
20m} 2.80) 3.40] 3.90) 4.25]| 3.40} 4.10) 4.60]| 4.10) 5.30) 6.30 
25m} 3.45) 4.20) 4.85) 5.30}| 4.20) 5.05) 5.70)| 5.05) 6.50) 7.70 
30m} 4.10} 5.00) 5.80) 6.35)/ 5.00) 6.00} 6.80]} 6.00) 7.70) 9.10 
35m} 4.70) 5.75) 6.75) 7.40]| 5.75] 6.95] 7.85]] 6.95) 8.90) 10.50 
40m} 5.30) 6.50) 7.70) 8.45]) 6.50} 7.90} 8.90]) 7.90} 10.10) 11.90 
45m} 6.90) 7.25) 8.60] 9.50]] 7.25) 8.80] 9.95)]| 8.80) 11.30) 13.20 
50m} 6.50) 8.00) 9.50) 10.50]} 8.00} 9.75) 11.00]| 9.75) 12.50) 14.50 
75m} 9.50) 11.75) 13.75] 15.25}| 11.50) 14.00) 15.50]/ 14.50) 18.25) 21.25 
100m] 12.50) 15.50} 18.00} 20.00]] 15.00} 18.00) 20.00}| 19.00) 24.00} 28.00 























TABLE No. 15.—Cost of Round-Hole Punching. 
Sheets 19 by 24, 17 by 28, 17 by 22 or less. Grade 1—Light weight papers, 
Substance No. 24 or less. Grade 2— Ledger weight papers, Substance No. 40 or less. 
Grade 3— Medium weight cardboards. 
“Figures indicate holes to the sheet. 


of folio, royal or double cap will have to be 
punched with round holes. In that case, the 
scales are too low, as it has been found that 
large sheets cost more to punch than the 
smaller ones, and Table 15 will cover these sizes. 

A great deal of work, especially in the larger 
quantities, is punched two or more on, and in 
the full sheets. This may be all right in some 
cases, but if close register punching is to be 
done, it is not advisable. 

Where sheets are to be punched two on and 
afterwards cut in two, care must be taken in 
getting the right quantity. Forexample: Five 
thousand sheets are to be punched with four 
holes at each side of the sheet. In this case, 
double the quantity of sheets should be figured, 
as the sheets go through the machine twice, or 
are the equivalent of ten thousand sheets. 
Taking Grade 1, the price would be $2.15, as 
against $1.60 for five thousand sheets. 
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It will be noticed that the price for single- 
hole punching is much lower than where more 
than one hole is used. Usually where one hole 
only is used there is no call for close register, 
as the hole can be punched somewhere within 
a certain space, whereas if there are two or 
more holes the sheets have to be lined up for 
register. Also, single-hole punching-machines 
can be used, which will handle the work faster 
than machines using two or more punch 
members, and more sheets can be put in the 
machine at a time. 

All the scales call for four or more punch 
members to be used at the same time in the 
larger quantities, but in the small quantities 
two punching members may be used and the 
sheets run through the machine twice to make 
four holes. This also applies to six holes, 
using three heads. 

These scales, also, have been carefully 
checked and compared with records of cost, 
and are believed to be a fair average of cost. 


Pamphlets and Catalogues. 
Where a round hole is punched in the corner 
of a pamphlet or catalogue, either for stringing 


S. & S. C._—Basis 25 by 38—60 pounds or less. 























No. No. Pages in Book. 
Books. 
16 32 48 64 80 96 112 | 144 176 | 208 
250) .50 .70 -90} 1.05) 1.20) 1.35] 1.50) 1.90) 2.30) 2.60 
.60 -85} 1.05] 1.25) 1.45] 1.65) 1.85) 2.25) 2.65) 3.00 
Im .70 -95} 1.20] 1.45) 1.70) 1.95) 2.20) 2.60) 3.00) 3.40 
2Qm| 1.25] 1.75) 2.20) 2.65) 3.10) 3.55) 3.90) 4.80) 5.65) 6.60 
3m] 1.80} 2.45] 3.15] 3.80) 4.40) 5.00) 5.60} 7.00} 8.30) 9.70 
4mj| 2.30] 3.15] 4.00) 4.80) 5.60) 6.40) 7.20) 9.10) 10.95) 12.80 
5m] 2.80} 3.80} 4.80) 5.80) 6.80} 7.80) 8.80} 11.20) 13.60) 15.90 
10m} 5.30] 7.25} 9.20) 11.10} 13.00) 14.90) 16.80} 21. 26.40) 31.20 
15mj 9.95] 10.85} 13.75] 16.65) 19.50) 22.35) 25.20) 32.40] 39.60) 46.80 
25m] 11.90] 16.25 | 20.60) 24.90) 29.20} 33.50] 37.80 we 59.40] 78.00 




















Enameled or Bulky Papers—Basis 25 by 38—120 
pounds or less. 





250} .70 -95| 1.20) 1.45) 1.70) 1.90) 2.10) 2.50) 2.90) 3.30 
500} = .80]) 1.10} 1.40) 1.70) 1.95) 2.20) 2.45) 2.90) 3.35) 3.75 
Im) .90} 1.25] 1.60) 1.90) 2.20) 2.50] 2.80) 3.30) 3.80) 4.20 
2m| 1.55] 2.15] 2.70) 3.25) 3.80} 3.45) 4.90) 5.90) 6.90) 7.80 
3m} 2.20] 3.00] 3.80) 4.60) 5.40) 6.20) 7.00} 8.50) 10.00) 11.40 
4m) 2.80] 3.85} 4.90) 5.95) 6.00) 7.05) 9.10) 11.10) 13.10) 15.00 
5m} 3.40] 4.70} 6.00} 7.30) 8.60} 9.90) 11.20) 13.70) 16.20) 18.60 
10m} 6.60] 9.00] 11.40] 13.80) 16.20] 18.60} 21.00) 26.00) 31.00) 3 

15m} 9.80] 13.45] 17.10) 20.70) 24.30) 27.90] 31.50) 39.00) 46.50) 54.00 
25m]j 14.75 | 20.20] 25.65) 31.05] 36.45) 41.85) 47.25] 58.50) 69.75) 81.00 
































TABLE No. 16.—Cost of Punching Pamphlets 
or Catalogues. 


or for other purposes, Table No. 16 will cover 
this class of work. 

The scales are graduated according to the 
number of pages in the book for the reason 
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that as the thickness increases the number that 
can be put under the punch decreases, and, 
therefore, the work is slower. 

The various grades of paper make some 
difference, as enameled book-paper and bulky 
papers are harder to punch, take longer, and 
hence cost just that much more. 

The scales cover both these classifications 
as to papers in the books, and also books up 
to two hundred and eight pages. It has not 
been found advisable to punch books having 
a much larger number of pages with ordinary 
punches—the use of drill punches is recom- 
mended for the larger books. 

Only one hole is figured, as very rarely is 
there a call for more, but if two holes are 
called for, it has been found that taking the 
next higher set of scales will cover the cost. 
For example: A 32-page pamphlet with two 
holes will cost the same as a 48-page pamphlet 
with only. one hole. By remembering this, 
the estimator will be very close to his records 
of cost when the job is completed. 
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The punching of small programs, folders, 
menus and the like can be figured from the 
scales, applying the rule as given above for 
more than one hole. As these are usually less 
than sixteen pages, yet have two or more holes, 
they should come under the 32-page scales, 
but in the S. & S. C. grade of paper. The 
scales for enameled paper are too high. 

With the complete scales given for the various 
sizes of paper, and the various grades, there 
should be no difficulty in figuring the cost of 
round-hole punching on any kind of a job that 
enters the average bindery or printing-office. 

Punching is more of a job than is usually 
considered, and these scales will cover the cost 
of doing the work right, and in a manner 
satisfactory toacustomer. Punching is usually 
the last thing done on a job, and should be done 
right. Any attempt to save time here may 
mean a big waste on the entire job. 

These scales, also, have been carefully 
checked and compared with records of cost, 
and are believed to be a fair average of cost. 

















HE invention of printing added a 
new element of power to the race. 
From that hour the brain and not 
the arm, the thinker and not the 

soldier, books and not kings, were 

to rule the world; and weapons, forged in the mind, 

keen-edged and brighter than the sunbeam, were to 
supplant the sword and the battle-ax. 


E. P. WHIPPLE. 
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Printer to St. Peter—‘ Thank you, but can’t you give me an old | 
font of type and a hand-press? I’d like to raise just a little h—1.” a 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, ex-printer. t 
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ORTHOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH WORDS 
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By F. HORACE TEALL 





NY one who desires com- 
plete historical informa- 
tion of the development 
of English spelling will 
have to gather it piece- 
meal, for no such work 
has been published. Pro- 

fessor T. R. Lounsbury wrote a partial history 
on the subject in various essays, afterward 
collected and amplified in his book “English 
Spelling and Spelling Reform,” but his purpose 
was solely to prove a need for reform. He left 
many curious details untouched — and no won- 
der. We should have been rather astounded 
had he been able to cover the subject much 
more fully. He is mentioned here because he 
was the latest real historian who has made 
such a book. 

The most scholarly work about words, of 
the kind which may be classed as verbal 
criticism, is Greenough and Kittredge’s “‘ Words 
and Their Ways in English Speech.” Of 
course its title indicates that it deals with 
spoken words primarily, but words have to be 
written also, and so “speech” must mean 
language, not merely speaking. Written words 
are representatives of spoken words, by means 
of forms; and one of the most wayward ways 
of words is the assumption of different spellings. 
In this book nothing is said of spelling and its 
vagaries. 

Undoubtedly the one phase of practical 
interest today in regard to orthography is that 
of present usage, with reference to the making 
of printed matter. Present usage is not what it 
should be for the best practical result — namely, 
such that for every word in the language 
one spelling be recognized as right by every- 
body, and every other form be considered 
wrong. Just that condition, fortunately, now 
exists in the case of the vast majority of 
English words. But there are conflicts in usage 
in a large number of words, not nearly all of 
a systematic nature. Of such variations the 
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largest collection is given in the first edition of 
the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, 
called ‘‘Disputed Spellings.” In that list are 
about a thousand words, and it was incomplete 
when made and is much more so now. 

Why do we not all spell every word the same 
way? Because we are not all alike mentally. 
Differences existed much more among our 
forefathers than they do with us, and we are 
practically unable to reach complete agreement 
because we are at odds in our ways of reasoning. 
An illuminating example suggests itself from a 
personal experience. When I was employed on 
the Standard Dictionary a close friend saw a 
list of spellings made by Dr. Francis A. March, 
as he decided questions of spelling for the 
dictionary. The noun practise was one. My 
friend asked me to protest, as no one had ever 
used s in the noun; he was urgent and indignant. 
But the next day he retracted; the obnoxious 
spelling had been used, although practically 
everybody had forgotten it. 

This is offered as showing the strength of 
the common feeling in favor of what has been 
long established in universal use. Possibly a 
story told by Theodore L. De Vinne in “‘ Correct 
Composition” will enforce this better: ‘Some 
years ago a Richmond editor sharply rebuked 
a proofreader: ‘Why do you strike out of my 
proof the w in honour and the & in musick, when 
I plainly wrote them in my copy?’ The 
reader replied that he had been taught to 
follow the spelling of Webster, and had found 
it acceptable elsewhere. ‘Webster!’ shrieked 
the angered editor. ‘Never let me hear that 
name as an authority. Webster may spell to 
suit a Yankee trader, but not a Virginia gentle- 
man. Be pleased to follow my copy and Doctor 
Johnson’s dictionary. Let us hear no more of 
Webster!’” 

This “Virginia gentleman” was evidently 
unaware that the world had even then forgotten 
that Johnson had been a sort of literary demi- 
god, and no longer used certain spellings 
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simply because he had done so. It had been 
ascertained that he knew little of systematic 
spelling, and his old-time vogue had almost 
died. Johnson never actually knew any real 
system of orthography. 

Webster was the next man after Johnson to 
secure a wide vogue as an authority on spelling, 
but it was entirely in America. He made his 
dictionary distinctively American, and intro- 
duced many new spellings that did not attain 
currency even in the United States. They 
were dropped from his dictionary soon after 
his death with the exception of a few that 
became known as American and have been 
kept in preference by other American diction- 
aries. Webster’s spelling-book was sold by the 
millions, yet even now many of his inno- 
vations are rejected by nearly all British and 
many American people. These people still be- 
lieve in travelling and in going to the theatre 
and in having programmes, not in traveling 
and going to the theater and having programs. 

It was the spelling given in editions edited 
by C. A. Goodrich, Webster’s son-in-law, after 
Webster’s death, and especially that in the 
edition of 1864, edited by Noah Porter, that 
was known most widely as Webster spelling. 
The edition of 1890 made many changes, and 
that of 1909 many more; so that much of what 
was known as Webster spelling for many years 
is not now acknowledged as such by the 
editors and publishers of the dictionary. Later 
American dictionaries have the long-known 
Webster spellings, with an occasional difference 
chosen by W. D. Whitney for the Century 
and F. A. March for the Standard. In each 
case the words are all spelled as dictated by 
one man, and some personal whims appear. 
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Professor Lounsbury says: “There is no 
one subject upon which men, whether pre- 
sumably or really intelligent, are in a state of 
more hopeless, helpless ignorance than upon- 
that of the nature and history of English 
orthography. No serious student of it can 
read the articles which appear in newspapers, 
the communications sent to them, or the 
elaborate essays found in periodicals, without 
being struck by the more than Egyptian 
darkness which prevails.” 

This, of course, refers to knowledge of the 
ways of words in English spelling, particularly 
as bearing on the question of spelling-reform. 
It is not an assertion of ignorance of how to 
spell, but only of why we spell as we do and of 
reason for continuing to do so. Little doubt 
need be felt about why we spell as we do, 
though we may not know why our spellings were 
chosen by those whom we follow. 

Even the most adept philologist, while he 
probably would be able to reason beyond the 
bare fact, really uses his preferred spelling 
because it is preferred in a certain dictionary, 
which means, of course, that it is some one 
man’s choice. English-speaking people are 
thus divided into classes: The British are 
nearly unanimous in their system and do not 
consult the dictionary much; of Americans 
many use British spelling, and the others follow 
Webster, Worcester, Century, or Standard, and 
rest entirely on what is found in the dictionary 
chosen, although occasionally personal whim 
asserts itself. 

Roughly, this is the only practicable con- 
clusion possible, and those who work for others 
must conform to the wishes of those who are 
entitled to dictate. 


E THAT IS OF OPINION MONEY WILL DO 
EVERYTHING MAY WELL BE SUSPECTED 
OF DOING EVERYTHING FOR MONEY.—Franxiw. 
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THE MACHINE AND ITS OVERHEAD* 


By ALLEN E. MCGOWAN 









Ace =a OUR years of practical ex- 
LA PES Tay a‘ . ; 
=i on i M4) perience in the operation 
NW of a high-priced compos- 
MGN@ ing-machine in a small- 
town field have taught us 
that the big cost items in 
- the operation of such a 
machine differ from those that are incurred in 
the operation of a high-priced automobile, or 
the responsibilities taken on when getting mar- 
ried, in both of which instances those who have 
tried it and speak with authority tell us that “ 
isn’t the original cost, but the up-keep”’ that eats 
up the funds, for in the operation of this machine 
and in determining the cost of the finished 
product to us we find that the greatest factor is 
the original investment. Our operating-charge 
accounts are less than half of the cost of the 
finished product; our bill for repairs has been 
light, while the fact that the machine and its 
equipment as it stands in our office today 
represents an investment of approximately 
$3,700, the interest on which alone amounts to 
more than a dollar a day for every working day 
in the year, and the fact that because it is in- 
vested in machinery its value is depreciating 
whether its efficiency is or not, and that we 
must protect it against fire, tornado and the 
I. W. W.’s and make ourselves safe with it under 
the employer’s liability law — these things cen- 
tered around the original investment make for 
the high cost in operating a composing-machine. 
In fact, it is Old Man Overhead that deter- 
mines what it will be, and when it comes to 
determining prices in every department of a 
printing establishment, he is much more 
effective than the Federal Trade Commission. 
He demands attention and will have it if the 
printer-publisher does not wish to furnish busi- 
ness for some other printer-publisher by hav- 
ing legal publications for the bankruptcy court. 









*An address delivered by Allen E. McGowan, one of the editors of the 
Appleton (Minn.) Press, before the meeting of the Seventh District Editorial 
Association, held at Appleton, Minnesota. 


Our Model 5 machine, listed in 1914 at 
$2,600, placed in our shop in shape to produce 
the work we wished of it, called for the following 
added investment: 


Foundation for machine.............. $ 18.00 
Freight and drayage................. 60.00 
Two extra magazines................. 200.00 
DOs Giri ists: 229.60 
BOreler: DIOGHS ave. sie occ gacee nes 6.50 
Whe tease rte cone ers bayettis daca awds 297.50 
TeMners ANG GJECtORSs... 5.006 ec cee se 61.00 
Table, galleys, metal-boxes............ 42.00 
ROOMS ee ee Uehiro, afore srk ies E521 
(CIDE TT: eae ae ee ae 4:95 
PRCSSUVO IAT 5.5 oe co de occ lee Sete 16.75 
MOotorand WIDE). : 6. sc ccs ccc ce 85.00 


Total investment in department .... $3,636.21 


In three years we have operated the machine 
in single, double and triple shifts for some 
periods, and on some days it remained idle. 
This depended upon the work at hand. The 
total number of hours spent on the machine 
in that time was 8,376.5, or equal to nine hours 
a day for every working day for three years. 
The total wage cost was $2,811.80, or nearly 
33 cents an hour, which if paid on straight 
time to one man would be $18 a week. 

Of the total hours spent on the machine, 
6,448.7. hours were chargeable or actually 
productive hours, while 1,927.8 hours were 
non-chargeable or spent in correcting proofs 
and fixing or oiling the machine. Thus, three 
out of every nine hours were unproductive. 

In the three years the machine has set 
type-matter which, if figured in eight-point, 
would approximate 30,000,000 ems. Of this 
amount, 25,000,000 were set for our newspaper 
and jobwork, and 5,000,000 for trade com- 
position. This, measured in twenty-inch col- 
umns, would average nearly one galley an hour 
for every chargeable hour. This record would 
be remarkable were it really all set in eight- 
point, single-column straight matter, but I have 
taken eight-point for a standard of measure- 
ment in this figuring; and while in casting 
border and setting wide measure in fourteen- 
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point the space filled would be over one galley 
an hour, six-point or leadered and column-figure 
work, however, would run considerably below 
that average. 

To have had the machine in the shop for 
that length of time has cost us $7,773.69, of 
which $1,582.43 is the machine’s share of office 
expense which each productive department 
must stand. This expense includes office sal- 
aries, light, rent, heat, insurance on office, 
telephone, telegraph, postage, and the other 
expenses of the office, and is distributed over 
the productive departments according to the 
number of salable hours that each department 
has. 

This leaves an actual expense for the machine 
itself of $5,191.26, divided as follows: 


WB Se eats tastes semen Ae $2,811.80 
IMMER 8 inn Le Sisk ewe wis 149.98 
SEV Ce EE pakecucoe sees beesesas 14.25 
8b OE So Soe aE ona ee 87.30 
Eneurance and ares... .......6..6.. 237.62 
Interest on investment............... 536.47 
SPRENGER OS re at as Cin acres cick 1,005.46 
Oe ee i a a a ere 244.22 
I ais ceh es kevehenremens 50.59 
Repairs and miscellaneous expense. . ... 53-57 

MUM cte ket seta, weenie $5,191. 26 


This expense divided by the output would 
give us an average cost of 25 cents a thousand 
of all ems produced. This would mean that 
while it might cost us but 10 or 15 cents a 
thousand to cast border or to recast on fat 
matter, the cost on other matter would range 
upward according to the kind of matter being 
set, the size of the type, condition of copy and 
ability of the operator. At the average hour- 
cost for three years of $1.32, an operator who 
could set type for us at the rate of 5,000 ems 
an hour would produce it at 26 cents a thou- 
sand; a 4,000-em operator at 33 cents, a 3,000- 
em operator at 41 cents, and one who could 
set but 2,000 ems an hour would produce type 
at 66 cents a thousand. A galley of eight- 
point an hour would cost us 35 cents a thou- 
sand, and a galley of ten-point an hour 60 
cents a thousand. 

At our rate to the trade, an operator, to 
break even on cost, must set about thirteen 
inches single six-point an hour, or twenty 
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inches of eight-point, or about twenty-eight 
inches of ten-point. 

Unless your machine be speeded above the 
normal capacity of six lines a minute, the high- 
est possible number of ems an operator can 
set is 7,020 ems an hour on eight-point, thirteen 
picas wide, and to attain this average is prac- 
tically impossible for one man attending to 
dumping of galleys and filling the metal-pot. 
In fact, we have had but one operator — my 
brother, who is now at Deming, New Mexico 
— who could obtain an average of over 5,000 
and hold it for over an hour at a time on 
regular eight-point, thirteen picas wide, and 
among the operators we have had on this 
machine was one union man who held his ser- 
vices worth $24 a week, with an eight-hour 
day. The usual operator hits an average 
between 2,500 and 3,000. 

We have instructed the two young men who 
are now our regular operators in the operation 
of the machine, and after the first week they 
easily set 1,000 ems an hour, and their speed 
advanced rapidly to the 2,500 mark, where 
speed with accuracy does not come so readily. 
In good streaks they can set as high as 4,000, 
but on particularly difficult matter they run 
down to 2,000, and on the long run they will 
not average over 2,500. 

Not one job ticket in five on the machine 
composition for the trade will break even with 
the cost, and, in fact, no operator we have had, 
with the exception of my brother mentioned, 
could consistently show any profit, with the 
possible exception of one of our present oper- 
ators who seems to have adaptability for 
figures and can produce profit on double-price 
figure work where the other operator, the 
speedier of the two, loses on the same work. 

You may think it peculiar that we stay in 
the market for this trade composition when the 
charge tickets show such consistent losses. 
The reason is that Old Man Overhead demands 
it. I will illustrate: 

Our trade composition is one-sixth of our 
total machinework, and if we were to discon- 
tinue this one-sixth we naturally would save 
slightly on some of the items of expense. 
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I shall divide the expenses of the machine 
into two classes: Class 1— wages, light, 
power, oil and gas, metal waste, repairs and 
miscellaneous items, which would naturally 
decrease according to the amount the machine 
was worked. Class 2 — rent, insurance, taxes, 
interest on investment, depreciation and office 
costs, which remain the same regardless of the 
amount of work given the machine. 

To cut out composition for the trade would 
decrease the items in Class 1 one-sixth, which 
saving would amount to $543.62; but our 
income from the outside composition was 
$1,941.39, so that to cut this part would mean 
a difference of $1,397.77 in our receipts over 
expenditures for these years. 

You may think there is something wrong 
with our figures when the cost tickets have 
chiefly shown losses and yet to discontinue this 
part of the business would actually mean a loss 
in receipts over expenditures. But this is the 
way our cost system puts it up to us: 

The amount which our machine has pro- 
duced in the three years — trade composition, 
advertisements, news and job work — if meas- 
ured in twenty-inch single column lengths 
would approximate fifty columns a week. If 
we were to discontinue one-quarter of this and 
produce but thirty-seven and one-half galleys 
a week we would save one-fourth on Class 1 
expenses, or $815.43, reducing operating costs 
to $6,958.26; but this would raise the average 
cost per thousand ems on 23,500,000 ems to 
30 cents a thousand ems instead of the 25-cent 
average on the 30,000,000 ems. 

Cutting the amount of composition in half, 
we would save $1,630.86, average twenty-five 
galleys a week, but the average cost per thou- 
sand would automatically raise to 40 cents a 
thousand. On one-fourth of our present vol- 
ume per week, or twelve and one-half galleys 
a week, the cost per thousand ems would jump 
to the surprising figure of 70 cents per thousand 
ems. 

On our present average price of 25 cents a 
thousand ems I have shown that our usual cost 
on thirteen-em straight matter averages fifty 
per cent above that; the 70-cent average would 
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bring it above the $1 mark, and the intricate 
matter would be out of sight. 

In variations in chargeable hours per month, 
running from 80 to 250 hours, I find that the 
non-chargeable remain stationary near the 
forty-hour per month mark, except to mount 
above that during slack months when we over- 
haul the machine, or when we have some out- 
side careless operator who abuses the machine. 
One of these came out from the city, and in 
a week’s stay doubled our non-chargeable time 
for the month, besides adding more to our 
depreciation account than that account takes 
care of in a month. 

Were we setting but half of our present 
amount it would cost us 8 cents an inch to set 
regular news-matter for our newspaper, and 
were the boss charging but 1o cents an inch 
(which many foreign advertisers try to tell 
him is the average rate for country news- 
papers) he would have to do some frenzied 
financing to make the other two cents cover 
the remaining costs. 

The figures I have used in this address are 
all in our cost records, which are open to any 
editor or printer who wishes to look them over. 

The machine is a mighty big factor right now 
in newspaper work in this district, and it is 
going to be a bigger factor from this time on 
with the supply of hand compositors becoming 
exhausted, no new supply in the making, and 
the labor end of the shop becoming compli- 
cated by the removal of printers to war 
activities. 

In addition, every editor in the district is 
giving his readers a great deal more original 
reading-matter today then he did ten years 
ago, and he wants to give them more because 
he finds that it pays him to do so. 

The machine is the one way to do it, and it 
must enter into your future calculations if it 
has not already done so. But the question 
that presents itself is like the question with 
many business houses or homes: Which is the 
better proposition, to rent or to buy? 

By renting a machine, I mean buying its 
finished product, which is, of course, what you 
are after whether you buy or rent. 
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The man who owns the machine carries the 
big investment, trains operators for some one 
else to take away from him, keeps an eagle eye 
on the metal market, and watches his machine 
become old-fashioned — in fact, he carries on 
the big fight with Old Man Overhead; while 
the man who rents unpacks the box of finished 





HOUGH the fact remains 
that the most effective 
kind of circular letter for 
the printing salesman is 
the personal call at the 
customer’s office, there is 
no doubt but that a great 

deal of good can be accomplished by direct- 

mail work, both in the way of creating good-will 
and as a means of securing leads and interviews. 

In the following paragraphs, the writer has 

endeavored to summarize several direct-mail 

methods which have been used, with great 
success, either by himself or by individuals 
connected with the sales force of which he is 

a member. 

Before going into details regarding the 
letters themselves, a few direct-mail “‘don’ts” 
that the writer and his associates have dis- 
covered, after exhaustive tests and careful 
checking up, may prove of interest. 

First.— Don’t mail out a batch of letters so 
they will reach your prospects either on a 
Saturday or a Monday morning, or on the first 
day of any month. Saturday is usually a 
half-holiday and there is no time to dictate 
answers to circulars, while Monday morning 
brings with it a two days’ accumulation of mail 
and only those letters which are vitally impor- 
tant receive attention. The first of the month 
is, aS a rule, also a busy day, due to the many 
bills coming in and the checks going out; 
circular letters, therefore, receive but scant 
consideration. 

Second.— Don’t attempt forcing the prospect 
If your letter is good enough to 
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to answer. 
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machine product at so much per thousand ems, 
and is as independent as the Jew who was 
crossing the ocean on a big steamer that was 
hit by a torpedo and began to sink. A friend 
of the same persuasion informed him of the 
fact, and he remarked gaily: “Vot do we 
care? Let ’er sink, it ain’t our boat.” 






make a man think it will be to his advantage 
to reply, he will use his own stationery, envelope 
and stamp. Here, in a nutshell, is our experi- 
ence with enclosures: A stamped and addressed 
envelope pulled many replies, but most of them 
were in the negative. They read as though the 
prospect had dictated an answer without 
giving our proposition much thought, just so 
he would not forget the matter and thus waste 
the two-cent stamp. An addressed envelope 
without a stamp attached also pulled many 
negative answers, some coming in with postage 
due. It seemed the prospect resented our not 
finishing the job, once we had started, by 
furnishing a stamp as well as an envelope. 
Naturally, he would never have thought of 
the missing stamp had we not enclosed the 
envelope. A government post-card failed to 
pull at all. What answers did arrive came on 
the prospects’ own stationery, and we assumed 
that the objection to using the post-card was 
that there was no telling who would read the 
message before the card reached its destination. 

Third.— Don’t try to deceive the prospect 
into thinking that an obviously mimeographed 
letter, done in blue ink, and filled in by a green 
stenographer using a typewriter carrying a 
black ribbon, is a personally dictated com- 
munication, meant only for his eyes. You 
are deceiving only yourself, and your prospect 
will resent the insult to his intelligence. Let 
your mimeographed letter go out on its face 
value, and if a few tests show that it does not 
pull on its own merits hire a girl to typewrite 
others by hand. Rather one hundred hand 
typewritten letters sent to a selected list than 
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five thousand mimeographed circulars shot out 
to a batch of names selected at random from 
the local telephone book. 

Fourth.— Don’t overwork the loud pedal 
extolling the merits of your presses, your big 
plant, and your wonderful work. The prospect 
has never heard of you and does not care a 
tinker’s dam about what a wonderful organiza- 
tion you have succeeded in building up. ‘What 
can you do for me; to get my goods off the 
dealer’s shelf; to increase my sales?” is his 
eternal cry, and the letter that holds forth a 
promise of giving an answer to this plea is 
certain to bring home a reply. 

That this is a fact is proved by the success 
of the following letter, which, in nearly every 
case that it was used, pulled an answer telling 
the man who signed it to call. This letter was 
sent out every Tuesday to a selected list, 
obtained in the following manner: The morn- 
ing and evening newspapers of each week, as 
well as all the weekly magazines, were carefully 
gone over by a stenographer who clipped from 
them all the advertisements of city manufac- 
turers whose product was being sold through 
the dealer. From these clippings a list, com- 
prising the name of each concern, the product 
manufactured, and the financial rating, was 
compiled. The letter, typewritten by hand, 
was then sent to each prospect on the list. 

“Your product [the name of the product, in 
capitals, followed here] which you are intro- 
ducing to the public through newspaper adver- 
tising,” the letter began, ‘‘is, no doubt, selling 
well on its own merits.” (This first paragraph, 
being about the recipient’s own business, nat- 
urally caused him to read further. The name 
of the product in the very first line stamped 
the letter as a personal one while the statement 
contained in this opening was one that the 
prospect felt pleased to agree with.) 

“We feel sure, however,” the second para- 
graph began, “that an attractively designed 
show-card or window poster would do much 
to help increase sales by bringing the merits 
of [name of product] to the attention of the 
consumer at the point of contact — the place 
where, if the product appeals, the actual pur- 
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chase can be made before the impression is 
forgotten.” (While this second paragraph 
jumped rather abruptly into the subject of 
the letter, we believed that the sound psycho- 
logical reason given in favor of window-display 
advertising offset this suddenness and got the 
reader to agree to our contention.) 

The third paragraph, in which it was neces- 
sary for us to talk about ourselves, was short, 
and so worded as to give the impression that 
the only reason for mentioning our art depart- 
ment was to convince the prospect that we 
could be of real service in helping him advertise 
his product. 

“Our artists,” this third paragraph began, 
“trained in the making of window-display 
material that dealers gladly put in their win- 
dows, are at your service. We would appreci- 
ate being given an opportunity to submit to 
you, without any obligation on your part, a 
sketch showing what our men can do in a 
window display for [name of product].” 

Paragraph four was added to show the pros- 
pect that we weren’t too lazy to call personally 
and show him our stuff if he wanted us to. 

“Or if you are at all skeptical of the service 
we can give you,” this paragraph read, “the 
writer will be pleased to call, at your conve- 
nience, with samples of displaywork we have 
made for other concerns.” 

“‘We hope to hear from you,” the letter 
ended, this sentence being followed by the 
salesman’s signature and then the firm name. 

This letter, as it is here given, pulled answers 
from and resulted in sales to some of the largest 
users of printing in the city. There is no 
doubt that many improvements in it could be 
suggested and that mail-order specialists will 
readily find psychological reasons to prove that 
certain portions of the letter are bad, but 
actual tests have shown it to pull as high as 
eighty favorable answers out of one hundred 
letters mailed, which is, after all, the real proof 
as to its effectiveness. 

Another letter used by us with great success 
was one sent under the sales manager’s signa- 
ture. Whether it was that the recipients of 
this letter also had salesmen under them and 
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could therefore appreciate the difficulty of 
securing interviews, or that the “man higher 
up” asked for the few moments of time as a 
sort of personal favor, is hard to figure out, 
but the fact remains that in nearly every case 
where this letter was used an answer came 
back stating when the prospect could be seen. 
The letter follows: 


Our Mr. Blank reports that he has called on you several 
times in regard to display advertising. On some of these 
occasions he just happened to come in on your “busy day” 
— other times you were out. 

Now, here’s the point: We've originated and patented 
several novelties in window displays and posters that the 
other fellow hasn’t even thought were possible. 

These displays are bound to prove mighty interesting to 
you, and we would like you to give our Mr. Blank an 
opportunity to come over some day and explain their many 
merits. 

Won’t. you jot down, on the bottom of this sheet if you 
want to, just what day and at what hour you can spare 
him a few moments of your time ? 

I would certainly appreciate it. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun Dasu, Sales Manager. 


In addition to the direct-mail work done by 
the individual salesman, and, occasionally, by 
the sales manager, the firm itself sent out 
twelve letters a year to every customer on the 
books, one on a certain day of each month. 
Each of these letters took up, briefly and 
brightly, some one phase of our business that 
would prove of interest. Thus, in the 1917 
series, the first letter told of the facilities of 
our art department for getting out sales- 
stimulating displays. The second, to prove the 
quality of our work, mentioned some of the 
national advertisers whose display work we 
were doing. Letter number three told of our 
facilities for handling a rush order, while the 
fourth one took up the point that while we 
handled many thousand-dollar orders, the man 
with fifty dollars to spend could be assured of 
just as much attention as the big buyer received. 
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Letter number five proved our standing by 
giving an extract from Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, 
showing our financial and credit rating. The 
sixth letter took up the subject of novelty in 
window-display work and contained an enclo- 
sure showing some specimens we had recently 
turned out. Letter seven dwelt on our facilities 
for doing high-class label work, and the eighth 
letter handled the subject from the angle of 
using show-cards as a substitute for a larger 
sales force. Number nine mentioned instances 
of service we were able to render our customers, 
both in the preparation of copy and the distri- 
bution of the finished order. The tenth letter 
discussed our motto, used on all our station- 
ery —“‘The Best Is The Cheapest’”— and 
showed how we had proved it to be true, both 
in buying and selling. The eleventh letter 
contained a brief résumé of the contents of the 
previous ten, and in December a holiday 
greeting was mailed out. 

Lest some observant reader note that there 
is a slight inconsistency between the subjects 
of the letters mentioned in the above series 
and the warning in the opening paragraphs of 
this article against harping too much on your 
presses, your plant, etc., let us hasten to add 
that this series went to people who knew about 
our house. The object of these letters was 
not so much to make sales as to create good- 
will among our customers and keep them lined 
up in favor of our firm. To these concerns, 
we figured, any piece of news regarding the 
facilities of the printing concern from which 
they were buying would prove of interest, 
and the many highly complimentary letters 
which were sent us after the conclusion of the 
series assured us that the letters were received 
in the same spirit as that which prompted 
their being sent. 











HE DAY is short, the work great, the 
workmen lazy, the wages high, the mas- 


ter urgeth; up, then, and be doing.—FRANKLIN. 































I AM THE PRINTING-PRESS 








AM the printin3-press, born 
of mother earth. My heart 
is of steel, my limbs are of iron, 
and my fingers of brass. 


SING the songs of the world, 
the oratorios of history, the 
symphonies of all time. 


AM the voice of today, the 

herald of tomorrow. I weave 
into the warp of the past the woof 
of the future. I tell the stories 
of peace and war alike. 


MAKE the human heart beat 

with passion or tenderness. I 
stir the pulse of nations, and 
make brave men do braverdeeds, 
and soldiers die. 


INSPIRE the midnight toiler, 
weary at his loom, to lift his 
head and gaze, with fearlessness, 
into the vast beyond, seekin?, the 
consolation of a hope eternal. . 








Robert H. Davis in the “New York Evenin3, Mail.” 





HEN I speak, a myriad 

people listen to my voice; 
the Saxon, the Latin, the Celt, the 
Hun, the Slav, the Hindu, all 


comprehend me. 


AM the tireless clarion of the 

news. I cry your joys and 
sorrows every hour. I fill the 
dullard’s mind with thoughts 
uplifting. I am the light, knowl- 
edge, power. I epitomize the 
conquests of mind over matter. 


AM the record of all things 
man has achieved. My off- 
spring, comes to you in the can- 
dle’s glow, amid the lamps of 
poverty, the splendor of riches; 


__at sunrise, at high noon, and in 


the wanin?, evenin$. 


AM the laughter and tears 

of the world, and shall never 
die until all things return to the 
immutable dust. 


—TI am the printing-press. 
































Iron and Steel— The Backbone of Civilization. 


Frontispiece of handsome book, “Interesting Facts,” produced 
by the Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago, for The American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, by the courtesy of 
which firm the plates were furnished THe INLAND PRINTER. 
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DuRING the early part of the coming month, April 6, 
to be exact, the drive will be started for the third Liberty 
loan. The printing industry has come to the front in 
every campaign thus far, whether for the Red Cross, the 
smoke funds, recreation funds, Y. M. C. A., or the former 
Liberty loans, and it will be at the front again in the 
coming drive. Whatever we pay into the Liberty loans 
is not given, is not a contribution, in the general sense, it 
is an investment which pays good returns. In fact, 
whatever money we pay into any of the funds for backing 
up our Sammies is an investment and should be viewed 
from that standpoint. To quote a few sentences from 
the address of Illinois’s war governor, Frank O. Lowden, 
before the Editorial Conference of the Trade and Business 
Press of Chicago on February 20: “If this war goes 
against us, all is lost — and I measure my words when I 
say this — because when this war is over all the earth 
will be one thing or another; it will be under the iron 
heel of military despotism everywhere, or it will be free 
everywhere. If the war is lost, there will not be room 
in all the sky for even the littlest American flag or any 
other flag of liberty and freedom and humanity, but the 
ruthless eagles of Prussia will rule the air, and will oppress 
the earth.”” Let us all, then, again put our shoulders to 
the wheel and, by working for another oversubscribed 
Liberty loan, assure our boys at the front that we stand 
behind them to the fullest extent of our resources. 





A MOVEMENT for coérdinating the efforts of the 
industries in the Central States toward having contracts 
for war materials distributed over the country to a greater 
extent, instead of being centralized in the East, was 
started during the past few weeks. At the request of 
Samuel Insul, Chairman of the Illinois State Council of 
Defense, representatives of business organizations from 
every part of the State, as well as some from surrounding 
States, gathered at the headquarters of the council in 
Chicago to devise a plan whereby the manufacturers 
could secure their proper share of war orders. A general 
committee, consisting three from each association 
represented, has been appointed, which will select a smaller 
subcommittee to draw up a plan of action. The object 
of the organization is to establish a war contract bureau, 
the purpose of which will be to secure information regard- 
ing the requirements of the Government, to gather 
specifications and samples, so as to be in a position to 
advise manufacturers and enable them to present their 
1-4 
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bids and have the contracts placed without the necessity 
of going to Washington. This action on the part of the 
business interests of this section will work not only to 
the advantage of the manufacturers, but also the Govern- 
ment and the country at large, as the centralizing of 
contracts in the eastern plants has been, in a large measure, 
responsible for much of the recent railroad congestion. 
Furthermore, it has caused the overloading of plants in 
the East, while many in other sections have been idle or 
working only part time, and the heavy demand for labor 
has also overburdened the housing facilities where the 
contracts have been placed, whereas these facilities are 
plentiful in other parts. Distributing war orders will 
eliminate these and other difficulties, and help greatly in 
speeding up the work on materials and supplies. There- 
fore, this movement is in the right direction and should 
be productive of good results. 





What Are You Doing for the Future ? 


The printing business is growing by leaps and bounds, 
notwithstanding the state of almost chronic indifference 
in which we find many of those who are gaining their 
livelihood from it. Each year new uses are found for 
printed matter, in addition to an enormous growth of the 
amount used for the dissemination of learning and that 
devoted to direct advertising. 

The growth of which we speak is in the nature of a 
demand which is only partially met by the printer. It has 
not to any great extent been created by him, and is not 
fully realized by the rank and file of the trade, who are too 
busy fighting for the jobs that are being done by the 
other fellow to see the brilliant prospect that is looming 
up ahead. 

What are you doing to help care for the demand 
already created and to increase that demand to its utmost 
possibility? The present war conditions will not last 
forever, nor will they stop the growth of the demand for 
the right kind of printing. But while they continue they 
call for the sacrifice of the best of our young printers — 
some temporarily, some permanently — and we must do 
something to fill their places and also to train others to 
take care of the increase. Are you doing anything 
to help? 

These conditions are going to bring about a consider- 
able change in printing-office methods; there is going to 
be a substitution of machinery for handwork to a large 


extent, and these machines are going to be simplified so 
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that less skilful labor will be needed to handle them. 
You can not make skilled printers in a day; therefore 
you will have to do as the machinery and other manu- 
facturing trades have done — provide machines and 
divide operations so that they will be easier to handle 
and require less of the human factor. 

To some extent this has already been done. Auto- 
matic feeders and self-registering folders, typecasting 
machines and non-distribution, various small semi- 
automatic machines for speeding up the simpler opera- 
tions, the cutting out of certain needless ones, have all 
served and will help to carry us over the critical period. 

Specializing along certain lines and the interchange 
of business will also bring about increased production per 
unit without exhausting the human unit which is daily 
becoming more precious. 

It is the duty of every printer to consider his own case 
and make up his mind how far he is going to help in the 
conservation of the human element in the business during 
the war and to plan for real growth after it is over, not by 
trying to grind out numbers of half-baked workmen who 
will be more of a detriment than a benefit, though there 
must be some new men and women educated in the craft, 
but by putting their plants in efficient condition and train- 
ing the buyers of printing in the liberal use of the right 
kind of printing — the kind that is an investment and not 
an expense.— B. D. 





Increasing Interest in Cost-Finding Encouraging. 


The great number of requests for information regard- 
ing cost-finding systems that are constantly being received 
at this office is evidence of the fact that printers in all 
parts of the country are taking a greater interest than ever 
before in this important subject. This is a most encour- 
aging sign, especially at this time, as it shows that a 
greater number are awakening to the need of knowing 
the actual cost of producing work in their own plants, and 
are no longer satisfied with guessing or with basing their 
own figures on what it costs to produce work in other plants. 

It is also interesting to note the increased demand 
from the smaller plants for simple but accurate methods 
of accounting. Evidence of this is presented in the many 
letters that were received by one of our subscribers — T. 
Price Wilson, editor and publisher of the Winchester 
(Mass.) Star — seeking information regarding the system 
he has worked out and put into operation in his office, a 
description of which appeared in our issue for last Novem- 
ber. Mr. Wilson wrote us some time ago, stating that 
he had received such a large number of requests that he 
found himself unable to answer them all, even though he 
had every desire to help his fellow craftsmen. “No 
further proof of the popularity and worth of THe INLAND 
PRINTER is needed,’ wrote Mr. Wilson. ‘Requests 


included letters from North Dakota, California, Virginia, 
New Mexico, Kansas, Idaho and Massachusetts.” 

In another letter, received during the past few weeks, 
Mr. Wilson advises us that he has answered all of the 
letters received, and sends us one that he received from the 
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Fiji Islands, stating: ‘‘ Perhaps it may be of interest or 
value as a comment on the popularity of THe INLAND 
PRINTER.” 

We take this opportunity to openly express our appre- 
ciation of the courtesy of Mr. Wilson in giving so freely 
of his time in replying to these requests, and also his 
generosity in giving others the benefit of his experience. 

While we are naturally glad to receive this additional 
evidence of the increasing popularity and influence of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, it is also a source of gratification 
to know that we have in this way been instrumental in 
further advancing the desire for knowledge of the actual 
cost of production. 





Change the Plan of Figuring the Income Tax. 

Employing printers, in common wit business men in 
all other lines of industry, have been caused considerable 
worry in their efforts to figure out their income tax. The 
present plan is complicated to such an extent as to confuse 
expert accountants and mathematicians, to say nothing 
of the “poor printer,” who frequently has all he can do 
to figure out his income without the additional burden of 
figuring the amount of the taxes he must pay on it. 

It has remained for our good friend, George H. Bene- 
dict, of the Globe Engraving & Electrotype Company, 
Chicago, who has developed considerable proficiency in 
solving mathematical problems for the photoengravers 
and printers, to devise a plan which should simplify the 
work and enable any business man to know definitely 
just how much income tax he must pay, after he has 
properly figured out the amount of his income. Mr. 
Benedict has set forth his ideas in the following, which 
was published in a recent issue of The Economist, and 
printers might well give it their consideration and bring 
it to the attention of others with a view to having it 
adopted or having some other plan worked out which 


would simplify the matter: 


Because of the war against militarism our Government has had to raise 
a large amount of money and must have considerable more. To secure the 
necessary funds, bonds have been sold and more will need to be sold, on which 
the interest and eventually the principal must be paid. To provide for these 
payments the income tax laws in force have been revived, revised and added 
to to cover the normal tax, a surtax and an excess profits tax. until the tax 
has become a puzzle for a lawyer or a mathematician to solve. 

Since it is certain that it will be many years before the income tax will be 
abolished, it seems reasonable that if it is possible to devise a simple, con- 
sistent and equitable tax that will provide the income needed, and be so 
planned as to make the portion paid by all individuals gradually increasing 
so that the smaller incomes will be taxed less in proportion and the larger 
incomes taxed more in proportion, it would be of great advantage to the 
Government and to the individual taxpayer. The writer’s idea is that a 
gradually increasing income tax can be provided for by using the first two 
figures in the thousands columns of the net income as a percentage to govern 
the amount to be paid by every individual whose income is in excess of the 
recognized exemptions. That is, 2 per cent on $2,000, 3 per cent on $3,000, 
4 per cent on $4,000, and so on up to 4o per cent on $40,000, or 50 per cent 
on $50,000. Between the even thousands the decimal may be continued, 
so that an income of $2,200 will pay 2 2-10 per cent; $3,300 will pay 3 3-10 
per cent, and so on. By this plan a mere suggestion of the net income 
would give the percentage for computing the taxes. As an illustration — 
if my income less exemptions is $4,700 I would know I must pay 4 7-10 per 
cent of that amount; and if my net income is $47,700 I would know I must 
pay 47 7-10 per cent of that amount. 

There may be a valid reason why the present laws can not be altered, 
but if not, and there is a desire to have a simple, easily understood income 
tax, this plan would have the advantage of being elastic, as by increasing 
or reducing the maximum percentage there would be an increase or reduction 
in the revenue obtained from the income tax. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 


Paper Standardization. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
The matter of standardizing paper and book sizes (par- 
ticularly catalogue sizes) being now given somewhat more 
than usual attention, I write to ask all interested in the subject 
to send me their names and addresses. I would also like to 
know the depth of their interest in the subject; also what 
their opinion may be of the so-called hypotenuse proportion 
as applied to paper and page sizes, and their ideas as to the 
desirability of either centimeter or inch measurements. 
Please address me at 108 Pine street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
N. J. WERNER. 


To the Editor: 





Scales of Prices. 


To the Editor: Gipson City, ILLINOIS. 

The last two numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER, containing 
the articles on costs by Bernard Daniels, R. T. Porte and 
Martin Heir, are invaluable to small printing-shops. 

The exigencies of the work in a country newspaper office, 
where there can be nothing like an exact division of labor, and 
where a man is frequently compelled to take up a job and drop 
it several times before it is completed, make it impractical to 
keep time on each job, and therefore such offices find it almost 
impossible to keep a cost system. With a scale of prices for 
all operations and for each class of printing, that can be used 
automatically, without further figuring, the country printer is 
not only saved much estimating and figuring, but is assured 
that he is getting what the work is worth. 

Let these writers continue their work until a scale is provided 
that will cover every class of work that a country printer 
does —and that includes about everything. The price of 
one thousand letter-heads on a given quality of paper should 
be as standard the country over as the food prices Mr. Hoover 
is establishing. C. E. Lowry. 





The Chaotic State of Our Language. 


To the Editor: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 

In the story “From Copyholder to Proofreader,” in your 
February issue, the author complains of the bad spelling so 
prevalent, or rather the inability to spell in the way usually 
accepted as the “correct” way. I quote that, for there really 
is no standard of correctness in the English language. 

The cause of this is the chaotic state of that language. For 
instance, there are sixteen well-defined vowel sounds, two slurs 
and three diphthongs (see New Standard Dictionary), and only 
five letters (or at most six, counting y) to represent them. It 
would be an improvement if any one sound were represented 
always by a certain letter or combination of letters. But even 
that is denied, for not only does any given letter or combination 
represent more than one sound, but any given sound is repre- 


of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 





sented by more than one letter or combination! The same 
thing, in a lesser degree, applies to our consonantal sounds. 

The Frenchman is better off than we are, for he can at 
least pronounce correctly any word he sees spelled, even 
though he can not always spell a word when he hears it pro- 
nounced. 

But going to most of the other modern languages — 
including German, Swedish and Spanish (with the last two of 
which I am more or less intimate) —any given sound is 
represented by only one letter or combination of letters, 
practically speaking, and any given letter or combination of 
letters represents only one sound. The sole exception in 
Spanish is that c and g change in sound under certain circum- 
stances, but only when they occur before ¢ or 7. So even that 
is a regular change, not a hit-and-miss. 

In the Spanish, at least, even the syllable on which a word 
is to be accented is indicated; words ending in a vowel or 
in 7 or s are accented on next to the last syllable (there are no 
silent letters except 4, which is always silent, and is mostly 
initial, being descended from the Latin initial f; thus, facer, 
hacer, to do); words ending in a consonant other than » or s 
are accented on the last syllable; words not conforming to these 
rules carry an acute accent over the vowel to be accented. 

Thus, the Spaniard can pronounce correctly any word he 
sees spelled, even for the first time, and, what is more impor- 
tant, he can spell correctly any word he hears pronounced. 

Such a logical system could not, because of self-evident 
reasons, be at once applied to the American language; it would 
have to be gradual; even then there would go up a wail that 
the ‘‘purity” of the tongue was being imperiled. Purity, what 
crimes are committed in thy name! What is most needed is 
a larger number of symbols to represent our numerous vowel 
sounds. The twelve recommended shortenings of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board (thru, catalog, etc.) are good, but they do 
not go far enough, because they do not provide enough symbols 
for our many-sounded tongue. 

Yours for a real written tongue, 

TYPOTECHNIC. 





Criticizing the Proofreader. 


To the Editor: Meprna, OHIO. 
A few days ago I received a note from a correspondent 
relative to the manner in which his article had been punctuated. 
This note was a protest against his contribution being 
“sprinkled all over with superfluous hyphens.” The writer 
added that “‘punctuation is largely a matter of personal 
notions,” and right there I get my text. I prepared a personal 
answer; but feeling that any explanation would do no good I 
concluded to send the substance of it to this journal, for which 
I have written since 1880. An audience interested in my 


sermon is more to my taste than one individual who, I fear, 
would not accept any explanation. 


When an opponent has 
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the sword by the handle and leaves me only the blade to grasp, 
I beg leave to take to the woods. 

As I have before me the proof-sheet containing the ‘‘super- 
fluous hyphens” I copy them: Nine-year-old boy; home- 
made preserves; training-camps; jelly-making; jelly-bag; 
natural-fruit jelly; ketchup-making; food-chopper. 

I feel sure that no person who has any commercial knowl- 
edge of compound adjectives and nouns would object to one as 
here used; and I do not think they are very numerous — a 
fault of the author, however, if such is the case. 

Punctuation is a conventional way of dividing sentences 
so as to show the relation of words to each other; for it is 
evident that words change their meaning in speech according 
to accent and the time passing between them; thus, “‘I said 
he was a hardened old sinner; it is true, and I am sorry for it.” 
This might start a libel suit; but if I apologize for saying so 
I would record the fact thus: ‘I said he was a hardened old 
sinner, it is true; and I am sorry for it.” 

If, now, we have no conventional agreement as to pointing, 
how can the meaning in this case be determined? But even 
if we admit, as my friend claims, that each writer attaches 
his own meaning to punctuation, why have any, as he alone 
understands his own style? But the statement is not true; 
for I know by the experience of many years that most people 
pay but little attention to punctuation, and even then in a 
haphazard way, leaving it all to the printer. On the other 
hand, I have often been pained by the utter contempt that 
teachers and students, and even printers, have for punctuation 
as a fixed science based on grammar. In fact, I am confident 
there is not a teacher in the public schools of my place who 
ever owned a treatise on punctuation. Most grammars have 
a few brief rules to cover simple cases; but they are of no more 
value to a proofreader than to a preacher; and the number 
of grammars I have examined is legion. Even Goold Brown’s 
Grammar of Grammars is not a good guide on punctuation. 
His use of punctuation is excessive, as he bases the use of 
commas, etc., on elocution rather than grammar —a fatal 
defect. 

It is a great mistake to look to our university professors 
and post-graduates for a proper exposition of punctuation as 
a science. I was reminded of this lately by examining the 
manuscript of a lot of class letters to be printed in book form 
on graduation day. In every case the writers varied entirely 
in the little punctuation they used, and departed as far from 
good usage as they did from Spencerian rules of penmanship 
in their chirography. I took the liberty to copy-rig a few, 
but never got a kick nor a thank. 

One can not go far astray in cultivating a good taste in 
punctuation if he will examine most of our standard maga- 
zines. I have a special regard for the punctuation of this 
journal, especially Mr. Teall’s department; also that from the 
presses of the Harpers, Appleton, J. B. Lippincott, and from 
the Government Printing-office. Our new schoolbooks are 
very commendable. 

I feel that our public schools are faulty in not training 
pupils to read the punctuation in books as wellas the words. 
I draw my inference from the bad and almost unintelligible 
way in which young folks read a clipping or a verse during their 
meetings on Sunday evening. 

But even if the best punctuators do vary in minor details, 
the main part of their work — the ninety-nine per cent — is 
worthy of all acceptation; and while I say that, I remember 
that our best grammarians vary in some respects; but for all 
that, would it not be better to associate with them in the 
matter of correct speech than to say we can lift ourselves up 
by our own bootstraps and content ourselves with the out- 
landish expressions of the crowd? W. P. Root. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

A FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR week is being tried in a Leith printing- 
office, avowedly as an experiment. Why experiment? Simply 
observe its success in the United States. 

SINCE tin for making cans is rather scarce at present, experi- 
ments are being made,to produce satisfactory containers for 
printing-inks of straw or other pulp boards. 

THE process engravers are now prohibited from mak- 
ing blocks for export to foreign countries. A governmental 
order rules that their work must be produced for the home 
market only. 

An English record price was made for a page advertise- 
ment recently appearing in the News of the World, which 
claims a weekly circulation of 2,750,000 copies. The price of 
the advertisement was £1,155 ($5,619). 

At the St. Bride Foundation Printing School, lectures were 
given on February 1, on ‘‘The American Printer” — “His 
Work,” ‘His Conditions,’ and “His Customs,” by J. R. 
Riddell, H. W. Howes and George A. Isaacs, respectively. 

A Britisu Industries Fair, in which the paper, stationery 
and printing trades took part, was opened February 25 and con- 
tinued for two weeks, in a building near the Tower Bridge. 
Admissions were restricted to bona-fide buyers in the trades 
exhibiting at the fair. 

A PROPOSITION is being pushed to form local technical 
advisory committees in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool and Manchester, to assist in a plan 
initiated by the Ministry of Labor, to train a certain percentage 
of disabled soldiers and sailors in the work of printing. 

TueE National Service Minister, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
recently replying formally to a question relating to the review 
of exemptions from war service granted to newspaper staffs, 
stated that it must be remembered that the efficient continu- 
ance of the newspapers is essential on public grounds, and 
sufficient men should be left in all departments to enable the 
daily newspapers to be continued. But full consideration 
should be given to the possibility of increasing the number of 
men employed who are over military age. 

THE production of schoolbooks has decreased to a very 
notable extent. The publishers and printers specializing in 
literature of this class are unanimous in complaining of the 
action of both national and local authorities in closely trimming 
down the orders for such books. Special licenses are obtainable 
for the release of boards and paper, but rigid economy — edu- 
cationalists call it not economy, but sheer crime — has cur- 
tailed demands almost to the vanishing point. The quantities 
ordered are apt to be so small that the business is found almost 
unprofitable. Class-books are now being used over and over 
again, instead of being replaced with new sets, and every 
school’s stock in this respect is in a condition which is the 
despair of the teachers. 

In the House of Commons, on November 2, 1917, Sir 
Auckland Geddes was asked the names of the papers to which 
was paid £54,041 9 s. in connection with the publicity campaign 
for national service. Sir Geddes replied that the following 
sums were paid to the principal newspapers: Daily Mail, 
£2,680 15 s. 9 d. ($13,042); Daily News, £1,434 7 s. 6 d. 
($6,978); Daily Chronicle, £1,032 1 s. ($5,021); The Times, 
£1,050 10 s. 8 d. ($5,113); Daily Telegraph, £1,007 1 s. 10 d. 
($4,899); Morning Post, £737 8 s. 11 d. ($3,587) (all these are 
London papers); Yorkshire Post, £655 10 s. 11 d. ($3,180); 
Glasgow Herald, £636 4 s. 11 d. ($3,095); The Scotsman, £536 
18 s. 6 d. ($2,622); Manchester Guardian, £410 8 s. ($1,996). 
As there are over 2,000 newspapers in Great Britain, the 
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clerical labor involved in tabulating the smaller sums paid to 
other papers precluded giving a complete report on short 
notice, and Sir Geddes hoped that what was reported would 
suffice for the present. The latest list of mediums used in the 
war-savings and war-bond advertising campaigns shows that 
21 London dailies, 13 Sunday papers, 59 London weeklies, 
18 religious papers, 23 monthlies, 120 provincial papers, 151 
London and suburban local weeklies and 9 Irish papers 
participated. 

It is announced that British newspapers will be subjected 
to a drastic reduction in their supply of white paper. The 
reason is the need of ship tonnage for food supplies. The 
London Times will limit its sales to 120,000 copies daily, thus 
saving five tons of paper each day. To make up for the loss 
in circulation it has raised its price to 3 pence (6 cents) a copy, 
and no copy will be sold to any person who does not undertake 
to share it with at least one other reader. Another daily, 
with a circulation of more than a million, has been experi- 
menting with a one-sheet edition. 

Ir is reported that startling prices continue to rule at 
auction sales of printing-material. At a sale in London a 
series of ‘“‘Cheltenham” type brought 3 s. 2 d. (77 cents) per 
pound, and a series of “‘Windsor” nearly as much. A fifteen- 
year-old 38-inch paper-cutter, costing £90, brought £168. A 
four-year-old quad demy Miehle press, costing £650, fetched 
£785. A twenty-year-old Victoria press, costing £40, second- 
hand, was sold for £125. Wire-stitchers have brought two 
and even three times their first sale price. Good platen presses 
seem in constant demand, and paper-cutters are rarely per- 
mitted to come into the market. 

THE writer has frequently looked for full data regarding 
the sizes and names of paper and cardboard current in England, 
but was always disappointed, even the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica failing, in giving but a meager list. He has recently 
gotten into possession of a list of these, and for the information 
of our readers it is given space here. The printing and writing 
sizes are taken principally from ‘“‘Estimating for Printers,” 
and others from Mortimer’s Tables. Sizes vary considerably 
with different makers, especially in fancy papers and boards: 


PRINTING AND WRITING PAPERS. 


SIZE IN SIZE IN USE OF 
NAME INCHES. MILLIMETERS PAPER. 

PM citeicccicncnyns SORES 318 x 381 Writing. 
Foolscap............. 13% xX 1634 337 X 426 Writing. 
Sheet and One-Third 

Foolscap..........- 1314 X 22 337 X 5590 Writing. 
Sheet and One-Third 

Foolscap....... ... 13%X24% 337 X 662 Writing. 
Pinched Post......... 1434 x 181% 375 X 470 Writing. 
oe eS et eae ree 15%4x 19 388 x 483 Writing. 
Demyand MusicDemy 151% x 20 304.X 508 Writing. 
LEC aa ae eae a 16 x 20% 406xX 514 Writing. 
Tatge Post ....562...:. OX Kor 419 X 533 Writing. 
Double Foolscap..... . 1634 x 26! 426x 673 Writing. 
Double Foolscap..... . 7 x a7 432x 686 Printing. 
eee 17% X 22 445 X 550 Writing. 
Demyand Music Demy 17% x 2212 445 X 572 Printing. 
Extra Large Post..... 1734 X 22% 451 X 572 Writing. 
UL 18 x 23 457 X 584 Printing. 
| err ee 19 X 24 483 x 610 Writing. 
Super Royal.......... 19% x 27% 489 x 692 Writing. 
Sheet and One-Half 

Dany acvaunos 19% x 23% 405. X 507 Printing. 
Double Post....... 19% X 31% 405 X 800 Printing. 
SEES sere ee 20 X25 508 x 635 Printing. 
Double Crown........ 20 xX 30 508 x 762 Printing. 
Super Royal.......... 20% x 27% 521 x 690 Printing. 
On| rn 21 x 26 533 X 660 Writing. 
Double Large Post.... 21 xX 33 533 x 838 Printing. 
lc) are 22 X30 559 X 762 Printing and Writing. 
Double Demy........ 221% X 35 572 x 8890 Printing. 
OO ee a 23 x 28 584x 711 Printing and Writing. 
Colombier........... 23% x 34% 507 x 875 Writing. 
Double Royal........ 25 x40 635 X 1016 Printing. 
aan eee 26 x34 660 x 864 Writing. 
Double Elephant... .. 2634 x 40 680 x 1016 Writing. 
Quad Foolscap....... 27. X34 686 x 864 Printing. 
Grand Eagle......... 2834 x 42 730 X 1067 Writing. 
Antiquarian.......... 3% X53 787 x 1346 Writing. 
ere mee : 1220 x 1829 Writing. 
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CARDBOARDS. 


SIZE IN SIZE IN KIND OF 
NAME. INCHES MILLIMETERS. BOARD. 
BOGISER Dic. vs08<4ss 12% x 1514 318 x 388 Bristol — Cut Edges. 
Pooistap........-+.... 49354 2.37 343. X 432 Paste — Cut Edges. 
NIN. She 3 2crcon ee - 14%4%x18% 362x 464 Bristol — Cut Edges. 
Nac tenons 17%x 22% 445 X §72 Paste — Cut Edges. 
WRCUUNI as ssi sisie.3! cies 1614 xX 21 413 X 533 Bristol — Cut Edges. 
WIGGHORY. 6. Scant es 18 x 23 457X 584 Paste — Cut Edges. 
a hos cz cccheatemtans 18 x 2212 457. X 572 Bristol — Cut Edges. 


( Paste -Cut Edges 

Raval. ekecki cece GO" 528 508 x 635 ( Ticket and Mount- 
ing.—Uncut Edges. 
Bristol — Cut Edges, 


Super Royal... 445 x 648 





Super Royal.......... 508 x 686 Paste — Cut Edges. 
( Paste — Cut Edges, 
Double Crown........ 20 x30 508 x 762 Ticket and Mount- 
1 ing — Uncut Edges, 
| ee . 2 x28% 533% 724 Bristol — Cut Edges. 
Wiis) c) Ea 22 X 30 559 X 762 Ticket and Mounting 


Uncut Edges. 


ee . 22%x 30 572x 762 Paste — Cut Edges. 
(Paste — Cut Edges 
ACME cass accor 22 SF 550 X 813 4 Ticket and Mount- 
\ ing — Uncut Edges. 
(Paste — Cut Edges, 
MEME occu cshacacsas: Se Ee 686x 864 ‘ Ticket and Mount- 
{ing — Uncut Edges, 
(Paste — Cut Edges 
Double Elephant. .... 27. x40 686 x 1016 ‘ Ticket and Mount- 
\ ing — Uncut Edges. 
(Paste — Cut Edges 
Double Imperial...... 30 x 44 762 x 1118 «Ticket and Mount- 
ing — Uncut Edges, 
Double Imperial...... 32 x 44 813 x 1118 oo ~ Uncut 
Mages. 
Antiquarian.......... 36 x54 O14 X 1372 Mounting — Uncut 


\ Edges. 


WRAPPING-PAPERS. WRAPPING-PAPERS. 
SIZE IN SIZE IN 
SIZE IN MILLI- SIZE IN MILLI- 
NAME. INCHES. METERS. NAME. INCHES. METERS. 
Copy....... 1634 x 20 419 x 508 Large Im- 
Demy ......« 17%X22% 8 445X 572 perial..... 24 X32 610x 813 
Kent Cap... 18 x 21 457 X 533 Elephant.... 24 x3 610x 864 
Kent Cap... 18 x 22 AS7 X 550 Double 
4-Pound Bag Cap.. 24 x 40 610 x 1016 
Grocers’... 18 x 26 457. x 660 Plutarch.... 26 x 36 660 x ory 
Bag Cap.... 191% x 24 405X 610 Elephant.... 27. x 34 686 x 864 
Bag Cap.... 20 X24 508 x 610 Elephant.... 28 x 34 71rx 864 
Royal...... 20 X25 508 x 635 Nicanee.... 28 x 45 7II X 1143 
4-Pound Double 
Grocers’... 20 xX 26 508 x 660 | Imperial.. 290 x 45 737 X 1143 
Double | Top Paper.. 30 x 46 7602 x 1168 
Crowi...... 20 *% 30 508 x 762 Double 
Havon Cap. 21 x 26 533 X 660 Elephant.. 31 x 46 787 x 1168 
Cartridge... 21 x 26 533 X 660 Saddleback.. 36 x 45 O14 X 1143 
Double Casing...... 36 x46 or4 x 1168 
4-Pounds. 21 x 31 533 x 787 | Casing...... 360 x 48 O14 X 1219 
Double | Case 53.5 38 «x48 065 x 1219 
4-Pounds. 21 33 533 x 838 Casing...... 40 x48 1016 X 1219 
Imperial.... 22 x 29 550 X 737 Quad Royal. 40 x 50 1016 x 1270 
6-Pound Double 
Grocers’.. 22 xX 32 559 x 813 Nicanee... 45 x 56 1143 X 1422 
Extra Double Quad Im- 
Crown... 22 X32 550x 813 perial..... 45 x58 1143 X 1473 
Imperial.... 22! x 29 572% 737 
Double 
4-Pounds. 23 x 34 584x 864 





No wonder that there is vexation over this chaotic condition 
among paper sizes and that earnest thinkers in the trade — like 
Messrs. E. G. Arnold, printer and lord mayor of Leeds, and 
W. Howard Hazell, of Hazell, Watson & Viney, leading printers 
of London — are advocating some elimination and standardi- 
zation, with the hope of establishing a simpler and more 
workable and economic system. 

IN a recent order, the controller of His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, with a view to economy in the use of paper by the 
governmental departments, announces that no more foolscap 
paper will be used for official correspondence, its place being 
taken by quarto and octavo sizes. Also both sides of the 
paper are to be used and the hitherto customary “quarter 
margin” is to be dispensed with. In the case of typewritten 
matter the lines must be as close as possible. The use of 
unnecessarily large envelopes is likewise prohibited. 

UNDER date of November 10, 1917, the Associated Type 
Founders (Caslon & Co., Miller & Richard and Stephenson, 
Blake & Co.) announced that, owing to the continued increase 
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in the cost of production due to the war, invoices for goods 
ordered after this date would be surcharged, until further 
notice, as follows: Type, ornaments and all spacing material, 
50 per cent; brass rule — 1, 114, 2 and 3 point, too per cent; 
brass rule — larger bodies, 50 per cent; wood material, 100 
per cent; wood letter, 25 per cent. These surcharges take 
the place of all previous ones. 

OnE of the organs in the paper trade, discussing proposed 
reforms and restrictions in paper sizes and weights, says: “‘It 
has been suggested to us that the British papermakers, in order 
to meet present conditions, which, to use a common phrase, 
‘will be worse before they are better,’ should agree to certain 
restrictions with regard to makes, so as to prevent both waste 
of time and labor. As the suggested changes affect the printer 
and stationer, it would be unwise to make them without con- 
sultation with the trade. The proposals are only in the air 
at present, but we give them as they have reached us: (a) For 
the period of the war and a certain time afterward, discontinue 
all water-marks; (6) reduce the number of sizes made; (c) 
reduce the number of weights made, particularly with regard to 
the thicker weights; (d) reduce the number of shades made.” 


SWITZERLAND. ’ 

THE Swiss Association of Newspaper Publishers has decided 
not to furnish any more free copies of their publications, except 
to soldiers’ reading-rooms and similar beneficent institutions. 

UNDER a recent governmental ruling, the price of machine- 
finished wood-pulp news-paper has been fixed at 88 francs per 
100 kilograms (7.7 cents per pound). For all other papers 
and cardboards, excepting certain de Juxe and special papers, 
an increase of 155 per cent over the prices obtaining before 
August 1, 1914, is permitted. 

CEYLON. 

THE government printing-office in Ceylon is located in 
Colombo. It gives employment to nearly a hundred work- 
people, who are mostly natives, receiving wages running a 
little under 20 shillings ($4.86) per week. 

NATIVE printers are not very numerous in Ceylon; but 
fifty presses are known to exist. The wages of those outside 
the government office is much less than in that institution. 
The leading daily of the island is the Times. 





WARNING AGAINST PRINTING SEDITIOUS 
MATTER. 


To guard the printer against a breach of the espionage law 
and to protect the cause of the country against the results of 
printing aimed to work an injury to the country’s successful 
prosecution of the war, is the purpose of a warning taken up 
in the form of a resolution by various printing organizations. 

It is stated that a number of printers have unwittingly 
aided the cause of sinister influences by printing matter in the 
nature of propaganda for the I. W. W.’s, the pacifists and 
similar revolutionary movements. In the fear that such 
matter might, in the mass of other work, be passed upon 
unnoticed, this warning is issued. The chief danger is that 
some printer might print such matter without paying par- 
ticular attention and then become liable to punishment for 
a breach of the espionage law. The section of this law which 
applies reads as follows: 

Title I. Sec. 3: Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall 
wilfully make or convey false reports or false statements with intent to 
interfere with the operation or success of the military or naval forces of the 
United States or to promote the success of its enemies, and whoever, when 
the United States is at war, shall wilfully cause or attempt to cause insub- 
ordination, disloyalty, mutiny or refusal of duty, in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or shall wilfully obstruct the recruiting or enlist- 
ment service of the United States, to the injury of the service or of the United 
States, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, or imprisonment 
for not more than twenty years, or both. 
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It is stated that there have been many attempts to have 
seditious matter printed, not only in the big cities but in the 
small towns as well, and a careful study of all questionable 
orders is counseled. 

The following resolution was adopted at a recent meeting 
of the San Francisco Printers’ Board of Trade: 


Wuereas, The successful prosecution of the war is now and has been 
seriously hampered by the circulation of enemy propaganda in printed form 
and used as a weapon to spread unrest and dissension throughout the 


country, and 

Wuereas, It is possible for the individual members of the printing 
industry to further demonstrate their loyalty and patriotism to suppress 
such actions by organized and concerted action; be it therefore 


WARNING 
to PRINTERS! 


Beware of Anti-American and 
Pro-German Propagandists. 


Be cautious of strangers. 


Printing seditious and disloyal 
matter is violating the law and 
Aiding the Enemy. 


Report all suspicious persons 
and acts to the police or gov- 
ernment authorities. 

Our country needs the co- 


operation of the printing 
industry. 


The printer can help Win 


forearmed” 


“Forewarned , 
B. Franklin 





Reproduction of Poster Issued by the San Francisco 
Printers’ Board of Trade. 


Resolved, By the Printers’ Board of Trade of San Francisco, that all 
organizations allied with the printing industry be urged to call the attention 
of their members to be on the alert and assist the department of justice and 
army intelligence corps in apprehending any propagandists who would use 
the printing industry to further their acts of treason; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions and such other necessary 
matter be sent the printing-trade publications throughout the country with 
the request that the same be given the publicity it well deserves. 

The San Francisco Printers’ Board of Trade has issued a 
warning to its membership in the form of a poster, reproduction 
of which is shown herewith. It is unique in its make-up and 
was designed by Fred L. Packer. All organizations allied with 
the printing industry will be urged to use this warning and 
distribute it among their memberships. 

The officials of the intelligence division of the United States 
army have complimented the San Francisco printers for this 
patriotic movement, and feel sure it will have a tendency to 
suppress a considerable amount of enemy propaganda. Print- 
ers and publishers are asked to notify the police, the department 
of justice, or the army intelligence division of any suspicious 
circumstance they may note. 
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Follow Copy in Small Jobs. 


I received a letter from a job compositor, enclosing a card 
which he had set and had to correct in a way he did not like. 
He had omitted a word that was in copy, and had inserted a 
comma that was not in copy. As a matter of fact, he had 
neither hurt nor improved the reading of the card, which 
contained half a dozen lines of display type with no punctua- 
tion. The customer insisted, when he saw the proof, that it 
be made like copy. And the customer was right. The only 
question between right and wrong in the case was one very 
easily answered. What the one who paid for it wanted was 
right and anything else was wrong. If the compositor felt 
strongly that change would better it, he might well enough 
have suggested it, though I think he would be foolish to do so 
unless there was a real error in copy; but he had no right to 
make the change without permission. Even the unsanctioned 
correction of real error in such work often makes trouble. 


Rules About Capitals. 


O. J. M., Los Angeles, California, writes about certain 
rules in the “Manual of Style” of the University of Chicago 
Press: “The Manual says: ‘Always capitalize Van in 
Dutch names; never capitalize von in German names.’ If 
this is an acceptable rule, what about van in Dutch and in 
Flemish names when preceded by forenames or titles? I 
think van and von should vary according to their use just as 
other foreign-language prepositions do, as de, la, da, della, 
etc. When preceded by forenames or titles these particles go 
down; when not so preceded, they go up. What do you think 
about it?” 

Answer.—The rule quoted is not an acceptable rule, largely 
because it is not in accord with the practice found in any good 
books, but mainly because it is utterly unreasonable and 
conflicts seriously with the one universal rule that we must 
capitalize all proper names. Actual practice has become con- 
fused, probably through failure to discriminate according to 
the difference in significance between the two uses of the 
particles. On a basis of reason and logic, the rule suggested 
by the correspondent is just what I would have as the accepted 
rule. The one he criticizes is not in keeping with the treatment 
of such names in any language. Nobody always capitalizes 
van in Dutch or Flemish names, neither does any one always 
put it down. Practically nobody always puts down von in 
German names, or any of the other foreign particles. But 
it would not be difficult to find instances of absurd confusion 
in practice in books that pose as exemplars of all that is praise- 
worthy. As one instance I will mention an occurrence in my 
own experience. I was working in a printing-office that had 
much work for a prominent publishing firm who insisted that 
their copy must be followed literally. Of course this meant 
that the copy was carefully prepared. But the copy-prepar- 
ing and the publishers’ proofreading were done by girls who 
worked according to the letter of a certain set of thoughtless 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 











Replies can not be made by mail. 


tules, one of which must have been the senseless one that 
German von must always be down. Well, one of them came 
to a paragraph that began with Von, and mechanically 
changed the V to lower-case. The operator nevertheless set 
a capital and of course the proofreader did not change it. 
Proof from the publisher had this V marked down and the 
mark was accompanied with a sharp reprimand for not follow- 
ing instructions. Can you beat it? Beginning a paragraph 
with a lower-case letter! 


A Question of Tense. 


M. E. J., Jersey City, New Jersey, is puzzled, and so am 
T, over a matter of no importance, of which he writes as follows: 
“Please let me know which is correct, ‘The best book I ever 
read’ or ‘The best book I have ever read.’ Also, ‘The best 
play I ever saw’ or ‘The best play I have ever seen.’ Please 
give rule.” 

Answer.—My puzzle is over the best way to answer, rather 
than as to correctness. I can not say positively that one is 
correct and the other incorrect in either case. There is no 
established rule by which to determine absolutely, although 
the two kinds of past tense are so defined as to indicate a real 
difference. As a matter of fact, no tangible difference exists 
between the two expressions. “I read” and “I have read” 
actually convey the same meaning. Yet, were I to write any- 
thing that I wished to make so formally grammatical that it 
could not be criticized unfavorably, I think I should write 
‘have read,” “have seen,” etc., in such cases. Alfred Ayres, 
in ‘The Verbalist,” says of tenses: “The errors made in the 
use of the tenses are manifold. The one most frequently 
made by persons of culture — the one that everybody makes, 
would perhaps be nearer the fact — is that of using the imper- 
fect instead of the perfect tense; thus, ‘He “was the largest 
man IJ ever saw:’ say ‘have seen.’”’ What is said by every- 
body ought to be good enough for anybody, even when an 
obstinate puristic caviler says that everybody is wrong. 
Although I think that in the instances mentioned “have 
read” and ‘“‘have seen” are grammatically more accurate, as 
a proofreader only, and especially as a printer’s proofreader 
merely, I should never think of anything else than following 
copy in such a case. 





THE EXPERT. 


There is enough to know about any work there is to do to 
make the one who does that work an expert in his line. 

To be expert means to do the work in hand the very best 
that it can be done. 

There is pride and pleasure, as well as profit, in becoming 
expert in whatever we may do— and there is always room 
higher up for those who qualify by reaching the limit of effi- 
ciency in a given position.—Typesetting Machine Engineers’ 
Journal, 
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The Drop of Ink and the Old Wall of China 


By GEORGE E. BOWEN 





4: 


ROGRESS always has been a battle between 
ideas and material resistance to them. 

Ideas have battered down most of the old 
obstructions and in their place put libraries, 
public schools and a free press. 

A drop of ink, informed and inspired by 
a vital, constructive thought, has rewritten 
the history of mankind, and also reshaped 
the maps of civilization. 

Not long ago the weakest country in the world was sur- 
rounded by the strongest wall. 

Today the material of that famous, romantic old defense is 
going into good roads, schoolhouses, factories and railway 
construction. 

Ideas and a drop of ink dissolved the Great Chinese Wall— 
symbol of all things apart, restricted, afraid and forgotten. 

The world moves, literally. 

But in every march of progress there is a backward step. 
Probably to remind us of the folly of retrogression. 

Such a step was taken by the American Congress, late in 
1917, when, nominally for revenue purposes, it passed the 
Postal Zone Rate Bill, the real title of which should have been: 
A Bill in Restraint of Reading. 

‘Restraint’ never has been a popular word in the American 
dictionary of progress. 

But the Postal Zone Rate Bill, with a shortage of ideas in 
the ink used to record and publish it, causes eight offensive 
and obstructive walls of Old China to be built, whether or no, 
between as many geographical sections of modern America. 

The only progressive thing about the Postal Zone Rate Bill 
is its increasing penalty, levied zone by zone on the popular, 
nation-wide desire for knowledge dispensed by the magazine 
and periodical press of America. 

In the eighth zone, to be brief, this rate becomes, in effect, 
confiscatory and wholly prohibitive, reaching a maximum 
increase of nine hundred per cent above the present postal 
rate on second-class matter. 

So, in large measure, while thus limiting intelligence in the 
more distant zones, the bill defeats its own purpose. 

Americans think nationally, as a loyal habit of mind. As 
Americans, they believe wholly in all America. 

Just now, in the cause of universal freedom from oppression, 
they are thinking, acting and praying in world-terms of 

courage and humanity, and are in no mood for official oppo- 
sition to their attitude. 

But here at home, the Chinese Wall idea is both obnoxious 
and antagonistic to the American sense of freedom, equality 
and progress. 

More than one patriotic drop of ink is being used to blot 
out the purpose and effect of the feudalistic measure ordered 
to become operative July 1, 1918. 

If there were no free public schools in America, the period- 
ical press and the magazine still would save the intelligence 
of our people. As it is, we have become great and humane 
through these twin sources of wisdom — the public school and 
the periodical press. Through them we have grown powerful 
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in government, supreme in business, enviably famous in 
education, art and science, socially secure, religiously tolerant, 
beneficent in every service of public welfare and humanity. 

Wisely we realized the potent power of knowledge, saw the 
value of a drop of ink tinctured therewith. 


Very consistently we gave the drop of ink and its universal 
mission open right of way. 

Greater than armies of men and powder and steel, it 
conquered the wilderness, peopled the desert, reared the 
sheltering homes and provident stores of our civilization, 
bound up our great land with a magic network of railways, 
and united us, as a people, with patriot pride and a glad belief 
in our common, equal destiny. 

The story of America has gone out to a grateful world in 
a drop of ink, and the world, believing, has given us its faith, 
made us its model and its dream, brought us its tribute, gloried 
in our wisdom and sworn by our justice. 

But now—eight dividing barriers more deadly and 
depressing than China’s ancient superstition of brick and stone 
and fear! 

There is really no way to confine an idea with arbitrary 
walls of law or taxation any more than the spirit of truth can 
be weighed by the pound, or the example of courage measured 
with a yardstick. 

We no longer heat our homes with a different stove for 
each room. A central plant does the work with far less effort 
and expense and with results infinitely more convenient and 
comfortable. 

The Bible says something about ‘‘A house divided.” It 
is a good text to study — even in Congress. 

Our own national legend: ‘‘United We Stand,” is an 
unanswerable reproach to the sponsors of the Bill to Establish 
Sectionalism. 

The old Chinese Empire slept on in calm security behind 
its encircling, ancient wall. 

China’s statesmen and philosophers forgot, however, that 
every wall has two sides. 

China felt strong within, and so, lapsing into apathy, 
slumbered through the centuries. 

But the Great Wall, so strong within, was pitifully weak 
without. 

A drop of ink, a printed page, a picture of the greater 
world outside, the hurrying story of its wondrous development, 
the appealing advertisement of its modern miracles, and lo! 
the Chinese Wall crumbled before the advance of new ideas. 

Old China had but one wall, built against the world it 
feared. 

America is setting up eight Chinese restraining walls 
against itself, against its hard-earned integrity — whose united 
greatness a perishing world appeals to for salvation. 

The absurdity of a system of toll-gates of the mind seems 
the more preposterous when all our obsolete toll-gates of 
commerce now are glass-framed museum exhibits. 

Mix your ink with ideas —if not with indignation. A 
drop from your pen and mine, from the protesting pens of true 
Americans in all the homes in all the towns in all the States 
of the Union will make quite a cloudburst of remonstrance 
in Washington. 

There’s no time to lose! 

The sun of intelligence goes down July 1. 

Uncork the ink! 

Let every drop speak for wider education; for freedom of 
thought; for a nation united in spirit, faith and service; for 
the instant and complete overthrow of any opposition to 
these things. 

The great hour of printer’s ink is here! 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Cost System Simplicity. 


Most printers who do not install cost systems make the 
excuse that they “find the system too complicated for a shop 
of their size,” or some equally foolish idea. The facts are that 
the cost system is so simple that any one who can set an 
ordinary job of plain printing or write a letter can master it 
after a few hours’ study. 

The hardest thing about the cost system is the fact that it 
requires system in its use, and will not brook any carelessness 
in keeping the records. The man in the so-called “‘one-man”’ 
shop usually is quite well satisfied if he guesses within a quarter 
of an hour of the right time; but the cost system demands 
that he shall be within three or four minutes of being correct. 
It demands that records must be made as the work is done 
and not as nearly as can be remembered at the close of the 
day or the next morning. 

One young man recently wrote the editor that the cost 
system in his small shop had compelled him to become method- 
ical, and changed his business into a success more because of 
that fact than from showing him the correct prices. 

The cost system is certainly a good school for the printer 
who is inclined to let things slide, if he is in earnest in his 
desire to have correct records and know just what he is doing. 
If he takes the system up as a study and, beginning with the 
time-ticket, follows one of his own jobs through the course of 
its manufacture and makes the records on the blanks, carrying 
it out to the finish on Form oH (the monthly summary), he 
will get an insight into the system which will convince him 
that it is simple and easy. 

Try this. If you have not received the blanks, write to 
the United Typothetz of America, 550 Transportation building, 
Chicago, and ask them to send you a copy of their booklet 
and a sample set of blanks. 


Driving or Driven ? 


We have all heard the good old saying: ‘Drive thy 
business and let it not drive thee”; but how many act upon 
that wise advice? Today more than ever before is efficiency 
necessary to success; and right now there are more printers 
than ever before making the mistake of trying to force efficiency 
without the right equipment. They are trying to make 
bricks without straw, as our good friend ‘‘Dad” Mickel so 
forcibly told the members of the Typothetz at the Atlantic 
City session. 

Obsolete machinery and old-time methods will not provide 
profits in these days, nor will the spasmodic purchase of new 
equipment under the hypnotic spell of an eloquent salesman. 
Your business is capable of development and growth if you 
will sit down and plan just what direction that growth shall 
take, and work out the details of the methods you will use to 
encourage that growth. The man who drives knows which 
direction he desires to take, and steers that way, using enough 
power to overcome the grades, and judiciously going around 





the obstacles he can not surmount. The better his machine 
and the more carefully he handles it the greater his progress 
and the less gas he uses. 

The printer who just asks for business, and takes any old 
job that comes along and tries to do it whether his plant is 
properly equipped for that kind of work or not, is the one who 
is driven — driven almost to desperation by the troubles he 
runs into and the losses he incurs. We all know this kind of 
printer, and can point him out at any time; but how many of 
us are in the same class? Are you, and you, and you? 

The strenuous conditions that have been forced upon 
business of all kinds by the war make it important that we 
consider this phase of trade conditions, and not only drive our 
business by keeping right behind it and adapting the latest 
methods of efficient shop practice and machinery, refusing all 
work that does not fit into our plan, but also that we aid our 
competitors in puiting themselves in position to drive their 
business, too. 

Join the trade organization, study the trade journals, look 
into the improved ways of working, and investigate the latest 
machinery, adopting those which fit in and actually produce. 
But at all times keep in mind that the business will drive you 
into doing things that you will regret if you do not keep your 
hand on the throttle and drive your business. 


Why the Proof Was Rejected. 


Happening in the office of a friend the other day to discuss 
a little business matter, we were disturbed by the arrival of a 
printer’s boy with a proof. A single glance at the proof was all 
the gentleman took, and then he wrote on the margin, “‘ This 
is the worst ever, try again.” As this was not in accord with 
his usual manner we were constrained to ask questions. He 
replied as follows: ‘“‘That proof was taken with cheap ink 
on a sheet of news-paper and was crooked on the sheet at that; 
then it was carelessly folded right through the print and all 
smudged so that it was really disgusting, as I had given partic- 
ular instructions that I wanted an especially neat job; in 
addition the boy had crumpled it in his pocket.” 

Printers generally seem to think that almost anything is 
good enough for a proof so long as it can be read. They fail 
to acquire the customer’s point of view, which is that the 
proof shall give them some idea of what the job will be like. 
Then they deliver it in any old shape so that it will go into an 
envelope. Is it any wonder that the buyer is disappointed 
and begins at once to make changes and alterations? 

Consider now another delivery of a proof that we witnessed 
in an eastern city. The messenger was neatly dressed and 
carried a sizable portfolio. When admitted to the office he 
said, ‘‘I have a proof for Mr. Smith, where will I find him?” 
When the information clerk offered to take it, he said, ‘‘No. 
It is with others in this portfolio and I must give it to him 
personally, or place it in a safe place on his desk if he is out.” 
Being admitted to the office of Mr. Smith he addressed him 
respectfully and carefully opened the portfolio and took from 
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it the copy and proof, the latter neatly pulled in the center 
of a sheet, allowing sufficient margin to mark errors or altera- 
tions, and bearing the imprint of the firm of printers and a 
note to the effect that the job would not be printed until the 
return of the proof with O. K. The paper on which the proof 
was pulled was good, and a light pencil line marked out the 
size of the finished job and position of the type matter in that 
size. The sheet was not folded, and the effect was that of 
something of value. 

Some days later we met the printer who sent out this proof 
de luxe and asked him how he could afford to do things in 
such style. Listen to his reply: ‘‘That style, as you call it, 
is saving me several hundred dollars each year after buying 
the boy a new uniform and portfolio every six months. Before 
I adopted this method there was constant trouble about proofs 
not reaching the customer in good shape, and any amount of 
changes and alterations that cost money to make, then another 
proof. Since I made the change I find that the proofs are 
most frequently returned by the messenger and that the 
alterations are reduced to a minimum, customers are expressing 
themselves as pleased with the service, and many of them are 
buying a better grade of work than before.” 

Here is a pointer for the printer who desires to get by with 
the least trouble. Alterations are costly and you pay for them 
in ninety out of a hundred cases, and a fraction of the money 
you are paying for them would enable you to avoid them by 
giving your customer proofs that will remove the desire to 
change instead of creating it. 

You know the value of the well-dressed salesman, and of 
the well boxed or wrapped package in delivering the goods. 
The well-dressed proof is only another link in the chain that 
binds your customer to you and helps to create the good-will 
that so many printers claim does not exist —can not exist 
under the careless grab and shove plan that seems to be the rule 
among a certain class of printers. 

Try the well-dressed proof by using heavy manila folders 
and protectors for them, even if you can not see your way clear 
to have the uniformed messenger. The main thing is to get 
the proof into the customer’s hands in the most presentable 
shape. The modern proof-presses enable one to give what is 
practically a press proof, but the effect is lost if it is mussed 
and smutted in delivery. 


How Much Overhead? 


A puzzled beginner in cost-keeping writes to know whether 
his overhead or general expense is not excessive. He finds 
that his six months’ average shows an overhead of sixty per 
cent, while one month it was seventy. 

The question of general expense is one that has worried 
the experts in cost-finding, for while they feel that every 
expense should be charged directly to the departments receiv- 
ing benefit from that disbursement of cash, there are occasions 
when the cost of division to the several charges would be so 
expensive that it would overshadow the benefit. 

A safe rule is to charge as direct department expense every 
item that is traceable in any way to a department or depart- 
ments, and carry into the general expense column only those 
items which are truly office and selling expense (if the selling 
expense is kept as a separate department this will care for a 
lot of items that are often included in general). A little care 
at the time the bills are O. K.’d will enable the placing of 
many items that later on will be difficult to trace to their 
source. 

In making rough valuations it is customary to consider the 
overhead or general expense of a printing-plant as about fifty 
per cent of the total pay-roll and department expense, and this 
will prove a little high in actual practice where there are good 
bookkeeping methods. When the overhead runs up to sixty 


per cent it is wise to look carefully over the items comprising 
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it and note whether some of them are not truly department 
expense. 

This is a more important matter than it seems at first 
glance, as every item that is improperly charged to general 
expense becomes an unfair load upon departments that do not 
receive any benefit from it. That is why we recommend the 
extra care in this matter. A department that may be unin- 
tentionally loaded too much will have too high an hour-cost, 
and the tendency will be to sell its product at too high a price 
and drive away trade, while the department from which the 
burden was taken will apparently show too low a figure, and 
its product will be priced too low, and perhaps made to run 
at an actual loss, or at any rate without profit. 

Any expense that can be charged to a department as direct 
expense should be so charged, and any purchase that can be 
charged directly to a job number should be so charged and not 
loaded on a department. Stock purchases that are made in 
bulk should be charged to a stock department and from that 
to the jobs as requisitioned. If this principle is carried out 
there will be but little to charge to general expense, and that 
bugbear, “‘overhead,” will be considerably reduced. It can be 
brought down to as low as forty per cent without very great 


exertion. ” 
Knowing the Facts. 


Among the many wise things written and spoken by Mark 
Twain in his inimitable humorous way, there is one sentence 
that should be emblazoned on the wails of every printing-office 
and indelibly fixed in the mind of every printer, particularly 
those who are entrusted with the work of making estimates 
and prices. This short sentence contains a big lesson to those 
who will receive it. It reads: “It is better not to know so 
much than to know so many things that are not so.” 

Just read that over again and think how much it means in 
the printing business in these days when misinformation is so 
generously spread about regarding the cost of production and 
the speed of machinery, and the tremendous amount of work 
that some speed artists are able to accomplish in such won- 
derfully short time. 

But, seriously, one of the great troubles with the printing 
business today is the fact that printers know so many things 
that are not so and allow this phantom knowledge to influence 
them in making figures on their work. You all know the man 
who knows that presses average ’steen hundred per hour and 
that ink is such a trifle that it is always included in the hour- 
cost of the presswork; and that other fellow who can always 
know just how long it will take to set the type for a job by just 
looking at the bundle of copy and a sample page of the pro- 
posed catalogue. There are some men who can guess very 
closely in the majority of cases, but they are few and they 
always fall down at the most important time. 

It is much better to know that you do not know just how 
much time it will take, and that you must figure out each job 
by the evidence of past records and carefully prove the figures. 
You can then go ahead with confidence, and the chances are a 
hundred to one that the job will come through with a profit. 

Then there is that class of old-time workers who really 
know what was correct according to the old methods and allow 
that knowledge to fill their minds to the exclusion of newer 
ways and records until they arrive at that stage where the 
new things and modern methods are refused a fair hearing and 
condemned without a trial because they are different. It were 
better for these men that they knew less of the old, that they 
might have the room in their minds for the new, and be willing 
to test before condemning. 

These two classes of men do not comprise all the printers, 
or there would be no progress; and it is the duty of every printer 
to keep an open mind so that he can acquire new knowledge 
of the things that are so and dismiss those that are no longer 
so. This is especially necessary at the present time, when there 
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is likely to be a great advance in printing methods because of 
the changing national and international conditions brought on 
by the war. 

Pathetic Bidding. 


Early in February the State of Utah opened bids for a 
reprint of ‘‘The Laws of the State of Utah”— three thousand 
copies of a 2,000-page volume, bound in buckram, and one 
thousand in Buckeye cover. 

On a previous occasion this job was the central point of a 
pathetic history. One printer ‘‘went broke,” a bank was 
wrecked, and the cashier committed suicide. These awful 
consequences were well known and should have influenced bid- 
ders to make a proper price. Bids were asked from all over the 
country and specifications sent broadcast. The authorities 
met and scheduled the following bids: 


NDEI Gicot cist ees ses aes Oe ae a ea ae $18,760 
aN RD RNIN aso aaa sets ies re ion eects ams abate anrace acer covets 160,000 
OUST Y./ Ec) 7 L011 c's DSR a Feros Bee ae aPC 15,476 
Se MSN ONE a a ores. estate seas ane eieyese oe ee . 14,720 
ROARS ORR OH cis Hotty Eats nee eee al veo e I ee ee AS er 14,629 
NOMI screen ee ie oe sean oh aya aa eared ow tn coor ann Nagra 11,087 
FAT YED CLC? i dR OA SEAR ERAS CO So ee ec 10,710 
iO TIE NO on rice ise cols a SHS hs etiine pea Sahoo Sew As 9,800 
SEG, Coal 2. GV a Re ne Pee eee 9,200 
RON akira Shoe eayrer cs at sae Taradosactooa ear lia sn sated uae one mis aerate 8,800 


As the last bidder neglected the formality of sending a 
certified check with his bid it was thrown out, and the contract 
was awarded to the lowest remaining bid, which was less than 
fifty per cent of the price asked by the high man. 

The job was thus kept at home and gives the local printer 
a chance to struggle with a proposition that will put him in a 
hole, no matter how well managed his plant. Our readers will 
naturally be interested in the details of this job, which we 
give below: 

COoMPOSITION.— 2,000 pages of heavy composition in 10, 8 and 6 point 
type with black-face side-heads, foot-notes and other difficulties usually 
found in such work. 

Stock.— 28 by 42, 80-pound machine-finished paper worth 812 cents a 
pound. 

BINDING.— 3,000 in buckram and 1,000 in double-thick Buckeye cover; 
all signatures sewed and the books stamped in leaf. 


A conservative estimate on this shows where the bidders 
courted loss and stepped over the boundary line of good 
business, even though they may have been patriotically inclined 
to keep the work at home: 


STocK.— 530 reams, 42,400 pounds at 8% cents............-... $3,604 
Hanging Stock; 16 GF CONE <0. cose ok ae see ence 360 
ComMpPosITION AND Lock-up.— At an average of $1.80 per page.. 3,600 
PrEsSwoRK.— Make-ready of 63 forms at $4................-. 252 
252,000 impressions at $2 per thousand........ 504 

Gordon presswork for paper cover............. 3 





TINK SOO POUNUS AL-AOKCENUS = oo .acsiorsie sic siaiee oretin soles cc's P 
BINDING.— 3,000 in buckram at 75 cents per copy............ 2,250 
1,000 If) PAPEY Ab:2734 CONS. 6. <.0.0 5c cce's oie os sas 175 
NGAUS Sisco venice canyeteya gesar ara ance ie aetieyaveetololecets sa elerseveieialelsiere $10,948 


These figures do not include anything for deliveries or 
emergencies and are scaled very low. The bidders outside of 
the home town would have casing, hauling and freight to pay, 
which would probably run into four figures, considering the 
present price of lumber and that there would be about twenty 
tons of books in addition to the weight of the cases. Suppose 
that we consider this item as $1,152, which makes the total 
cost $12,000. Adding only twenty per cent for profit brings 
it up to $14,400 as a minimum safe figure and makes it look as 
if the other Salt Lake bidder knew what he was doing. 

Such pathetic demonstrations of the need of organization 
and education among printers are all too frequent. The State 
of Utah is able and willing to pay a fair price for its work, and 
yet these printers are willing to give it real money for the 
privilege of doing the work. How long, O Lord, how long? 
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Quality. 

In printing, as in other commodities, there are several 
grades to fit different needs and uses, and in each grade there 
may be more than one quality, but there should always be an 
effort on the part of the trade and every individual member 
of it to maintain as high a standard as is possible in each grade. 

No one expects a newspaper to be as well printed as a high- 
class novel; nor an almanac to be an edition de luxe; but the 
constant competition of price and the ceaseless struggle after 
speed of production in order to make profit at the lower price 
tends to cause a cutting of quality to the point where our work- 
men become careless and slovenly in their methods and the 
growth of the trade is hindered. 

You may be doing a fair grade of work and feel that this 
does not interest you; but it does, because every printer is 
interested in the maintenance of the quality of printing at a 
standard where the amateur and the “graphs” can not quite 
equal it — to a point where the quality is evident to the lay- 
man as well as to the expert. This does not mean that every 
job must be a superfine edition de luxe, but it does mean clean 
presswork and even color, careful register and true count on 
every job. It means well-proportioned display and proper 
restraint in the mixing of faces and the addition of ornamenta- 
tion, so that the message may not be obscured by the design. 

There are a number of quality printers, and some of them 
do not print books or fine catalogues — but there are too few 
of them. There are many printers who are striving to do the 
best work possible and find it hard to get the workmen to carry 
out their ideals. There are many good workmen, too, but 
not enough. 

And this brings us to our real message, “What are you 
doing at this time to enable the young men in your employ and 
the young men in the other print-shops in your city or town to 
learn how to produce quality printing?” This is not a matter 
to be carelessly thrust aside as the other fellow’s business; it 
is of serious importance, and now, when our young men are 
being called to the defense of liberty, it is increasing in impor- 
tance. The young printers who are going to the front are the 
men who during the last few years have learned the modern 
way of handling type, ink and paper, and their loss (even if 
temporary) is being seriously felt. 

Here is a suggestion: Let the printers of each city open 
training-schools for their workmen, where they may be taught 
the best way of doing their work and how to break old habits 
of working that produce more fatigue than product. This 
does not mean places to make half-baked printers, but rather 
a school which will train the present printers in such a manner as 
to make their work so much more efficient that there will be no 
need for the blacksmiths and shoemakers such as are usually 
turned out by ill-advised attempts at trade training of persons 
who have no previous experience. 

In every city there will be found one or more skilled workers 
who are familiar with modern methods and capable of teaching, 
and who are willing to devote a portion of their leisure to 
improving the trade conditions. There should be enough of a 
similar spirit among the employers to meet the expense of such 
teaching and provide the places for it. In some of the smaller 
cities it will be possible to use one or more of the plants for an 
hour or two of an evening as a training-school. There will be 
but little need of actual manual training for the class of pupils 
who will attend such schools, as they will all have had a famil- 
iarity with the tools of the trade and the methods of handling 
them, but the traditions of good work and the rules and formule 
of the art will need to be taught by precept and sample. 

The various printers’ organizations have classes in esti- 
mating and classes in salesmanship which are teaching the office 
forces and the managers the fine points of their work, but there 
is as yet no general movement to teach the compositor and 
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pressman the finishing touches of the mechanical part of the 
business. Such instruction is needed, despite the fact that some 
of our readers may turn up their noses and say that the proper 
place to learn to be a compositor or a pressman is in a printing- 
office. Let those who feel this way look back over their own 
lives and see how much time was wasted in learning in the 
print-shop from competent men who did not possess the instinct 
for teaching; and those others who were so unfortunate as to 
be compelled to learn from the less competent. The ability 
to impart knowledge is a gift; and it is a good thing for human- 
ity that those who possess it are anxious to use it. 

Again, ‘‘What are you going to do to help bridge over the 
gap in the ranks of the printing-office caused by the absence 
ot the men who are going to do their bit at the front. Think 
over the above suggestion very carefully and then make an 
effort to interest your fellow printers in putting it into practice. 
It will pay. 

Following Copy. 

Every printer knows the rule: ‘‘ Follow copy if it goes out 
of the window,” and most of them are careful to fulfil the spirit 
if not the letter of this old trade aphorism. But here is a case 
where the customer decidedly objects to the old way and claims 
he will not pay the bill because the printer followed copy: 

“We have just completed a booklet for one of our customers 
and enclose copy that you may help us to decide a dispute that 
has arisen over what he claims are errors in the job, because of 
which he refuses to pay our bill without a reduction that would 
wipe out our profits and leave a big loss. The circumstances 
are these: We received typewritten copy for the entire job, 
which copy was corrected in ink and pencil until in some 
cases it was difficult to decipher, proofs were submitted and 
O.K.’'d by the customer with some few alterations, the job 
was printed, and then he discovered that he had given 
two different prices for the same part of his machine in two 
A careful comparison of the original copy showed 
that we followed copy exactly. The buyer claims that we were 
in duty bound to discover the error and correct it. We claim 
that while we might have noted the error and queried it on the 
proof we were not under any obligation to do so, and therefore 
not responsible if errors in copy appeared in the finished job. 
Finally we decided to leave it to you to determine who was 
responsible, the printer or the customer.” 

Here is certainly a case for a Solomon to judge upon. 
While there is no doubt that the printer was justified in setting 
the type according to the copy in the first place, it would 
seem that his proofreader should have noticed the discrepancy 
in price as the two appear on opposite pages in one case and 
on the same page in another. But it is also a fact that the 
customer is bound to furnish correct copy for the printer to 
work from, and that copy should be in such condition as to 
be easily read. This being the condition we sent for the copy 
of the pages in question and found that the error had occurred 
through the fact that the copy had been altered in one place 
and not in another; also that the copy was exceedingly difficult 
because of the number of interlineations and corrections. It 
was what we used to call in the good days gone by, “‘copy 
written on the proof.” : 

We think, therefore, that the printer erred in the first 
place in accepting copy to work from that was in such a con- 
dition. He should have insisted upon its being rewritten and 
furnished to him as a clean typewritten copy. As the cus- 
tomer was shown a proof, however, we must decide that the 
error is on him, as a printer is justified in printing the job 
just as it is in a proof when that proof is returned to him 
marked O. K., as this one was. Under these conditions it is 
our decision that the buyer should pay the bill and exercise 
more care in the future in the preparation of his copy, furnish- 
ing the printer such copy as will enable the compositor or 


places. 
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machine man to work efficiently and correctly without undue 
loss of time deciphering its intricate changes. 

In this connection we can not help again calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the fact that printers should insist on 
clean typewritten copy for all work, or, failing to get it, should 
charge for and have the copy furnished typewritten and 
corrected before giving it to the compositors. This will prove 
a saving in the end, as it will enable the workmen to make 
better time, and will uncover many errors that are easier to 
correct in copy than in type and vastly less expensive. 

Since writing the above we learn that the customer paid 
his bill and practically told the printer that he was a fool for 
trying to set the job from such copy. 

System in Estimating. 

Estimating is without doubt the hardest task that the 
printer has, and any means of reducing the work or lessening 
the hardship is welcome, so we gladly publish the idea of one 
of our readers, who says that a great deal of this hardship is 
due to the lack of system on the part of most estimators. We 
are especially pleased to do this because he suggests a remedy. 

“Tf each estimator would get the habit of analyzing the job 
into certain constituent parts or classes of work before making 
any figures, and then figuring on each of these sections as a 
separate unit, carrying the total of that unit to the final column, 
it would make the work much easier. 

“Then,” he goes on to say, “‘if each estimator were to get 
the habit of using tables of values for each operation or section 
it would reduce the work still more. Many of these tables 
are published and can be obtained from the trade journals 
and books on printing, and others may be readily figured by 
making the figures for the section once for all for the different 
quantities. These tables should be printed or typewritten on 
uniform sized sheets and kept in a loose-leaf binder. 

“At first you will find it hard work to get the time to work 
out a table, but as you advance you will find that these tables 
save you so much time that you will have leisure to work out 
many more than you at first thought necessary. 

“To gain the full advantage of such a system it will be best 
to acquire the habit of making an estimate always in the same 
routine manner. For instance, first decide on the size of page 
and the size of sheet as this governs the presswork; then on 
the size of type and the number of pages to be run up — this 
fits in with the first; then take up the class of composition — 
machine or hand — and the style of make-up. Each of these 
items should be noted on a memoranda slip or on the estimate 
blank as you decide them. 

“Next figure the quantity of paper and the quality and 
price, noting particularly that you can get the cover paper to 
run right for folding, going thus from item to item and noting 
them all down on the estimate before any price figures are 
made. After verifying all the items and seeing that no opera- 
tion that is required for the production of the complete job 
is omitted, consider the time required for each and place it 
in the right column of the estimate blank. Again verify your 
figures, then refer to your tables and insert the prices and add 
up the total. 

“This may sound like a lengthy operation, but a long trial 
has shown that it really is very much quicker than the old way 
of figuring out each item completely before going to the next.” 

Our correspondent says that since adopting this method he 
has made a record for absence of errors, of which he is proud, 
claiming that it is 99.6 per cent perfect. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


A newspaper started near an irrigation project in Arizona 
is called The Dam Truth. If it lives up to its name it does not 





take much of a prophet to predict some very hot times in 
Arizona.— New York Globe. 
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OPENING OF NEW PLANT RECORDS REMARK- 
ABLE PROGRESS. 
BY OUR CORRESPONDENT. 

D isistitanttatd BREE AROM a total floor space of 480 square feet in 
1910 to 52,000 square feet by the first of 1918 
is a considerable increase, and denotes remark- 
able growth and develop- 
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ticular advertising signs and novelties, and shortly after they 
purchased a small commercial printing-plant in Council Bluffs. 

In ro10 the two brothers, who had been operating under a 
copartnership agreement, decided to form a company. The 
organization and incorporation, under the laws of the State of 
Nebraska, of M. F. Shafer & Co., was, therefore, immediately 
consummated, and the headquarters were moved to a small 





ment. Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that 
three of these years have 
been what might be 
“lean” years, during which 





termed 
business houses have been confronted 
with rather uncertain conditions, this 
expansion is nothing short of phenomenal. 
Yet this is the record achieved by M. F. 


Shafer & Co., of Omaha, Nebraska, 
when, on January 17, the formal opening 
of the new building shown on this page 
was celebrated. 

The history of the company reads 
somewhat like a romance, and presents 
a splendid object-lesson of what can be 
accomplished by initiative, grit, persis- 
tence and hard work. The actual start 
was made in 1902, when two brothers — 
W. E. and M. F. Shafer, president and 
vice-president, respectively, of the com- 
pany — who had acquired some knowl- 
edge of business problems through 
helping in the general merchandise store 
owned by their father in one of the 














thriving towns of Iowa, decided to start 
out for themselves and opened a “‘special 
service” advertising business, the main 
feature being the planning and prepara- 
tion of selling campaigns and complete business renovations, 
and their plan of operation consisted largely of taking hold of 
run-down stores that were about to be turned over to the 





An Abundance of Light and Fresh Air, Important Features in the Development of 
Efficiency, Is Assured in a Building of this Type. 


store in Omaha. This move gave them the capacity of 480 
square feet for their plant. New side lines were added to the 
business, and the continual development necessitated constant 
increases of space and moves to larger 
quarters, until during the early part 
of 1917 it was decided that a stop 
should be put to the moving and a per- 








The Main Office, Showing Floral Offerings Presented to the Company. 


sheriff for the benefit of creditors, and “bringing them back to 
life’? by the injection of intelligent publicity methods. This 
work led to the designing and preparation of their own par- 








manent home should be secured. The 
building illustrated here is the result. 
In the announcement of their opening, 
the brothers stated that while the new 
home affords room for further expansion, 
it does not represent the ultimate aim, 
but is merely the nucleus for a plant that 
will eventually have three times the 
capacity. 

The new building is 66 by 132 feet, 
with five floors and basement, the latter 
being slightly below the ground level. 
It is built entirely of reinforced concrete, 
brick, steel and glass, making it thor- 
oughly fire-proof. The contents are well 
protected by an improved automatic 
sprinkler system, and fire-proof doors, 
which close automatically when the heat 
in any room is sufficient to start the 
sprinkler system, have been provided for 
the elevators. Thus the structure may 
well be said to be the last word in safety. 

In the basement are the cylinder presses, of which there 
are five, ranging from a size suitable for doing small work at 
great speed to the large machines for posters, catalogues, calen- 
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dars, etc. In the same room is a sixty-eight-inch cutting- 
machine. There is also a fire-proof vault, built especially as a 
storeroom for inks. A part of the basement, at the back, is 
arranged for a garage, where the large auto trucks and smaller 
automobiles that are used in the business are kept. 
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giving full benefit of the daylight and greatly reducing the 
need for artificial light. Nevertheless, an efficient lighting 
system has been installed. 

The concrete floors throughout the building have been 
treated with a special preservative which makes them acid 
and grease proof and also prevents dust 
forming from the concrete. 
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SHH aa The heating system is an important 

A + item in a printing-plant and demands 

aa = considerable study. The company’s in- 
| vestigation led it to install a vapor 
+} vacuum system by which an even tem- 


perature can be maintained throughout 
the building at all times with the mini- 
mum consumption of fuel. 

In the course of its development the 
| company has added various lines to its 
| business, so that today, in addition to an 
extensive job-printing business, it also 
produces a wide range of calendars and 
advertising specialties, including cloth, 
+ leather, celluloid and metal novelties, 
and has a force of over sixty salesmen on 
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Diagram Showing the Arrangement of the First Floor. 


The first floor, a diagram of which is shown, contains the 
general offices, composing-room, with a separate room for the 
monotype department, and the shipping-room, the latter 
having a platform from which trucks may be loaded or unloaded 
under cover. 

A large display-room for samples has been provided on the 
second floor, and on this floor will also be found the job-presses 
and the bindery. Several other departments for the manu- 
facture of the various novelties produced by the company are 
also on the second floor as well as on 
the third. 

The fourth and fifth floors contain 
the art department, and also those in 
which the celluloid, cloth and leather 
goods are manufactured, together with 
space for the storage of stock, finished 
jobs, etc. 

Considerable study was given to the 
efficiency of the plant, and in every 
department will be found the latest 
improved labor-saving devices and equip- 
ment. Likewise, all the machines are 
equipped with various attachments for 
facilitating the work, allowing the 
greatest possible production and elimi- 
nating waste motion. Safety devices 
for the protection of the workers have 
also been applied to all the machinery. 

The reader must not jump at the 
conclusion that the entire attention of 




















the road, besides a number of special 
resident representatives in various parts 
of the country. 

In building up a business it is essential that the entire 
organization be maintained at the highest degree of efficiency, 
and this can be accomplished in no better way, surely in no 
more humane way, than by the development of the com- 
munity spirit among the employees. This has been the 
principle followed by M. F. Shafer & Co. throughout their 
career. One of the features that has helped cement the 
organization and unify the interests of the employees, is the 
house-organ, which is issued every few weeks and sent to all 















































the company has been focused upon the 
merely mechanical features for increasing 
the output. On the contrary, the human 
element, which is all too frequently overlooked, has received 
its full share of consideration, and every convenience possible 
has been provided for the welfare of the workers. A lunch- 
room has been thoroughly equipped for all the employees, 
and the company is arranging to furnish warm lunches at cost 
price; toilet facilities are on each floor, with hot and cold water 
supplied at all times, and in the basement is a shower-bath 
for the men. 

As shown in the accompanying illustrations, the building 
is so constructed that the sides are almost all glass, thereby 








A Portion of the Composing-Room. 


the salesmen on the road as well as the other employees. A 
meeting of all the employees is held each month, and at this 
meeting prizes are awarded for efficiency reports, and announce- 
ments or discussions of general interest take place. Features 
of this kind, combined with the attention that is given the 
comfort and general welfare of all the workers, has engendered 
a spirit of loyalty throughout the organization which is 
responsible, in large part, for the success of the company and 
will prove a big factor in attaining the goal it has set —a 
plant having three times the present capacity. 
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“ Overcutting ’ a Negative and Restoring. 


Dr. K. P. Y., New York, asks: ‘“‘Is there any way to restore 
an ‘overcut’ negative? What I mean is: when you are 
using the iodin-cyanid solution and by accident you go too far, 
is there any way of restoring or strengthening the dots that 
have been weakened without making over the negative?” 

Answer.— After iodizing the negative once more, take in 
the darkroom, flow it with the silver solution and redevelop 
it with the regular iron developer to which a few drops of 
silver from the bath have been added, so as to give the developer 
a muddy appearance. This redevelopment must be done in 
the darkroom and watched carefully to prevent a fog or 
brown stain from appearing. When the redevelopment seems 
right, wash and blacken as usual. 










Enamel for Zinc. 





“Reader,” Baltimore, writes: ‘‘I have tried enamel on 
zinc for half-tones, but if I burn in the enamel sufficiently I 
am likely to melt the zinc. You have told how to use enamel 
on zinc but I have forgotten, as I was not interested then.” 

Answer.— In the public library you will find bound volumes 
of THe INLAND PRINTER. If you look in the index of any 
volume under the heading ‘Process Engraving” you will 
find different formulas for enamel on zinc and for hardening 
baths to use with it. Etching half-tones on zinc is easy with 
any enamel by burning it only to a light brown, then, before 
etching, let the enamel harden in a bath of either chrome alum 
or formalin and etch in a strong nitric acid bath in a machine, 
using no water on the enamel until after the etching is finished. 
It is water that softens the enamel. 


Learning the Art of the Finisher. 


“‘ Apprentice,”’ Cleveland, writes: “‘I was much interested 
in the two illustrations, showing a half-tone before and after 
finishing, in this month’s INLAND PRINTER. I want to be a 
top-notch finisher, but I am afraid I will never learn in the shop. 
What books can I read that will help me? I think I can get 
some spoiled plates to practice on at home by paying for the 
copper that’s in them and selling them for scrap copper after- 
ward.” 

Answer.— If you want to become what you call a “top- 
notch”’ finisher you should begin by attending an evening art 
school and studying drawing from casts. Spend a couple of 
seasons at this, and when you have learned to sketch, in pencil 
or crayon, all the delicate shadows of plaster casts, you are on 
the way to becoming a good photoengraver, no matter what 
branch of the work you take up. As the finisher in re-etching 
has to work from dark to light, you could practice that by 
using a dark crayon paper and drawing on it with chalk, work- 
ing from the high lights down to the shadows. Proofs of a 






























flat after it is etched, and then proofs of the half-tones after 
The 





finishing, would be most valuable to you for study. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 
















Our technical research 


half-tones you refer to, published in the department last 
month, should be kept as exhibits of the finisher’s art. There 
can be no book on the subject that will be equal to the shop 
as a teacher once you have learned to draw. 


Photographing on Copper for Wax Engraving. 


James Judson, Philadelphia, writes: “How do wax 
engravers photograph the map designs on the wax coating 
before etching in the lines and punching in the letters? It 
must be kept a secret for I have searched the libraries and no 
technical work tells anything about it. I want to photograph 
portraits on the wax so that they can be etched with a needle 
point.” 

Answer.— The method of photographing on wax is kept a 
secret though the principle of it is the same as photographing 
on wood. The wax coating should be a white one, and on this 
must be prepared a sensitive film of chlorid of silver. To do 
this, the wax is first flowed over with gelatin or albumen 
containing ordinary table salt with a trace of chrome albumen 
to harden it. After the gelatin or albumen coating is dry it 
is flowed with a forty-grain solution of nitrate of silver in 
distilled water in a dark room. After this is dry it is exposed 
to light under a negative until the print is strongly visible, 
when it is fixed with hypo solution. 


A Novel Copy-Board. 


C. C. Weston tells in the British Journal of Photography of 
a copy-board he uses for copying unmounted photographs. 
This board is well clamped at the back to prevent warping, 
and has a quarter inch fillet of wood well glued and bradded 
around its edge so as to make a shallow tray. This tray is 
filled with a composition similar to that used for hectograph 
or gelatin copiers. Exact quantities for making the mixture 
can not be given, as the materials vary so, but one part of 
glue and six parts of glycerin may be taken as a basis for 
experiment. Best glue, swelled by soaking in water over 
night, should be placed in a water-bath and melted by heating. 
A crude variety of glycerin can then be poured in and gently 
stirred in one direction to avoid air bubbles. A little oil of 
cloves or other preservative is essential to prevent decomposi- 
tion. In order to test the mixture before filling the tray, a 
small patch should be poured on a flat surface and allowed to 
solidify; if it is too moist and tacky, more glue is required; 
if it is too hard, more glycerin is needed. When the mixture 
is of the right consistency the board is leveled and the hot 
composition poured gently in and guided over the surface 
with a bent glass rod until it is covered with an even layer to 
the depth of about one-eighth of an inch. It is then left to 
set, and after a gentle rub over with a damp sponge is ready 
for use. Unmounted photographs or paper copy will adhere 
firmly to this composition with the slightest touch without 
any tendency to curl during exposure, and when the exposure 
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is completed they can be stripped off ina moment. Extensive 
use of this method has shown that fixing up paper copy can be 
done much more rapidly than by the use of pins or placing 
the paper under glass. : 

Etching Silver Plates. 

“Old Engraver,’ New York, asks: “I have a number of 
silver plates to etch for a customer I want to favor. I have 
tried numerous combinations of acids without being able to 
hold the enamel. Some one recommended a mixture of nitric 
acid, hydrochloric acid and sal ammoniac, and then I did get 
into trouble. It etched the enamel off the plate immediately. 
Can you suggest an acid like chlorid of iron that will etch the 
silver without attacking the enamel?” 

Answer.— Nitric acid is the best mordant for etching 
silver. If you use alcohol instead of water to dilute it you 
will have no trouble with the enamel. But, then, you should 
not have trouble with nitric acid and water if you use an 
enamel suitable for zinc. The addition of gum arabic, gelatin, 
sugar or anything that will thicken the etching solution will 
help prevent it from attacking the enamel. One thing to be 
careful about in using enamel on silver is to see to it that it 
is exactly neutral, for it will attack the silver plate if it is either 
acid or alkaline in excess. 


Pencil Sketches, to Reproduce. 


“Engraver,” Springfield, Massachusetts, writes: ‘‘I have 
seen some dandy reproductions of pencil sketches in half-tone 
with the backgrounds all white just like the paper, and they 
do not look as if they were cut out either. Could you tell me 
how they do it? I have tried it and failed. Would not a 
mezzograph screen be best for that class of work as it has a 
grain like the pencil grain?” 

Answer.— Experienced engravers have found that better 
facsimiles of pencil drawings can be made with a very fine 
cross-line screen than with a grain screen of any kind. In 
theory it would appear to be wrong, as the pencil drawing is 
always a grain in texture. The way they do it is to bring the 
half-tone screen much closer to the sensitive plate than usual. 
Expose with a small stop, to get the pencil lines in half-tone 
without paying attention to gradation. Then expose with an 
extra large stop to fill up the dots representing the white paper. 
By manipulation in intensification the dots between the pencil 
lines are further filled up so that it becomes a_high-light 
negative. By careful printing on the metal, rolling up after 
a slight first etch, and other tricks which the etcher knows, 
the pencil effect is retained and brought to a successful result 
by the expert finisher. 


Stenciling Colors by Machine. 


Jacques C. LaPorte, Detroit, writes: “I am sending a 
fashion picture in colors and would appreciate your telling me 
how the colors are printed on the picture. I have had several 
opinions: One thinks it is regular color-printing from zinc 
blocks, another says the color-blocks are either wood or lino- 
leum. It looks to me like hand coloring by stencil, but the 
magazine I took it from must have too large a circulation to 
permit that, so it must be done by some new process.” 

Answer.— The French fashion publication from which this 
print was taken formerly had a circulation much over 100,000 
copies, and one can count as many as seven different colors 
in the print. They are evidently water colors laid on with a 
brush, as is indicated where the brush has gone over the border- 
line of the dress. This work was done by hand by women in 
French prisons until about 1900, when Phillippe Orsoni invented 
a machine for stenciling, and this is undoubtedly an exhibit of 
work done on his machine. The sheets to be printed are fed 
on a traveling metal belt that passes under as many stencils 
as there are colors to be applied. The sheet is kept in register 
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while the stencil and paper are pressed together and a brush 
laden with color passes over. At first touches of color were 
put in on small spots, like flowers, by hand, but even these 
are now printed by the machine in register. 

Poster Art Advancing. 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts had a most success- 
ful meeting in February when “‘The Poster” was the subject 
for discussion. Charles Dana Gibson, chairman of the Pictorial 
Publicity Division of the National Committee of Public 
Information, gave a most illuminating talk on the opportunity 
for artists everywhere to show their talent now. Adolph 
Triedler, himself a successful poster artist, explained the 
technique of the art; Matlack Price, author of ‘‘ Posters,” 
showed how the overlauded German poster was always 
superficial and lacked the skill shown by designers in other 
countries. Charles R. Lamb and Prof. Arthur W. Dow, of 
Columbia University, also spoke; John Clyde Oswald presided. 
There was a choice exhibit of about forty posters, many of 
them having received $1,000 prizes in poster competitions. 
Even in this small collection it was evident that our American 
artists are showing remarkable versatility without developing 
a national style, which is characteristic of the poster designers 
of other nations. At this meeting a $2,000 prize competition 
was announced for War Savings Stamps posters. 


Photo-Plano Hocus-Pocus Processes. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘We have been informed that 
there is a process that is intended to revolutionize the printing 
industry to the extent that it will supplant photographing, 
photoengraving and printing. This information comes to us 
through one who is selling stock in this organization, and as 
several of our friends are interested I take the liberty of writing 
you and endeavoring to learn something regarding the process 
that has these features.” 

Answer.— The promoter with the invention that is going 
to revolutionize the photoengraving industry will always be 
with us, though he seems to be unusually busy just now. He 
has taken in the most astute, from Edison down, and it is not 
surprising as there is so much that is so mysterious about 
photography, so much of it that is done in the dark, and its 
possibilities are so many and undeveloped that it is a splendid 
medium for deception. Even scientists with big reputations 
were convinced that departed spirits could be photographed. 
As one of the purposes of this department has been to pro- 
tect the trade against alleged “‘revolutionary”’ schemes, the 
writer could fill a book with his experiences and exposures of 
fake enterprises based on photography. In most cases even 
the promoters are ignorant of the photoengraving processes 
in use, or that have been tried out and passed by. In many 
cases they are reworking worn-out claims. It is strange that 
one with a process to revolutionize the printing industry 
would seek the mountains of North Carolina to sell stock, 
when they are looking for such good things in the printing 
center of the world. Still they are caught even in Wall 
street. Some time ago a million dollar company was formed 
in New York to prepare zinc plates for offset printing based 
on the fact that nitric acid and alum would roughen the surface 
of a zinc plate. It is well to “‘be from Missouri” on all of 
these revolutionary processes until after consultation with 
some one who knows the state of the art. 





ALL PRINTERS. 

President Wilson’s grandfather taught each of his seven 
sons the printer’s trade. The president has referred to that 
fact on more than one occasion, and has said humorously that 
it was not strange that he should have dabbled in printer’s 
ink himself.— Chicago Tribune. 
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‘Your Home Reflects YourTaste 


in woodwork. To create an interior decorative scheme 
of true individuality, be sure that your choice 
of wood is adapted to your preference in color. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


with its requisite physical qualities for stains 
and enamels, supplies the perfect base for either 
treatment. A non-resinous wood of fine texture 
and beautiful figure, it can be made to harmonize 
completely with period furniture or dainty hangings. 


Our book describing how and why will be sent on request. 
If interested in new home plans, let us know. Arkansas Soft 
Pine is Trade Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
120 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK: ARKANSAS 
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Drawings and Typography by Harvey Hopkins Dunn, 1917 
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AN INVITING EXTERIOR 


should mean an hospitable interior. No one factor is 


)) 


more necessary to a warm, home-like inside-the-house 
atmosphere than perfect woodwork. Above all, beware 
of dead-looking trim which will neutralize every attempt 
to carry out your chosen decorative scheme. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


affords particular home builders the ideal woodwork for 
rich browns, deep mahogany or dainty silver gray and 
enamel tints. It is free from every deterrent effect on 
stains or enamel. 


Our book explaining why and how will be sent on request. If 
interested in home plans, Iet us know at once. Arkansas Soft 
Pine is Trade Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 
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Drawings and Typography by Harvey Hopkins Dunn, 1917 





























Yes it costs more to build NOW than it did 


one, two or five years ago. The cost of lumber, 
however, has not increased more than twenty-eight 
per cent since 1914, while other building materials 
have advanced as much as seventy-five per cent. 





In terms of farm products, present 
prices received for hogs, wheat, corn, 
oats, cotton, etc., will buy twice as much 
lumber this year as in 1914. Likewise 
prices received for nearly every com- 
modity in trade represent a greater buy- 
ing power in the lumber market today 
than at any time in the past decade. 
‘Therefore when we say 


BUILD NROW—WITH WOOD 
We are urging you to build the home 
you have longed for at a price that repre- 


sents a smaller per cent of your surplus, 
than when the entire scale of commodity 


prices was materially lower. Over One- 
Half Billion Board Feet Annually of 
ARKANSAS PINE 
are produced by this organization. That 
means an abundant supply of moderate 
priced, reliable building material avail- 
able to home-builders during this season. 


PINE 


SOF T 


ARKANSAS SOFT 


is the ideal wood for complete homes. 
The framing material is light, strong 
and durable. The interior finish sup- 
plies a woodwork which will delight 


the most fastidious housewife. 









Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade-Marked and sold by 
dealers east of the Rockies 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


455 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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Typography by Harvey Hopkins Dunn, 1918 


WE will send on request booklet containing attractive home designs, brochure 


on proper finishing of woodwork and finished samples. Write today 
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Make ?/ours Not A House But A Home. 


Avoid indifferent looking trim. Color in woodworkwhether stained, 
enameled or painted, is the keynote of taste in home-like rooms. 
Daintiness, warmth of tone and artistic effect are totally dependent 
upon the kind of wood on which the desired color scheme is carried out. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


With its individual physical qualities, is the ideal base for stains 

or enamel. Either finish will retain permanently, its luster or 

original whiteness, due to the non-resinous character of the wood. 
Our book on finishing explains why and tells how. A copy will 


be sent onrequest Write today. Arkansas Soft Pine 


is Trade Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 
Kf ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


2 625 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK: ARKANSAS 










































































Designed and drawn by Harvey Hopkins Dunn, 1917 




















and Leather Specialties 


ig 


Executive Offices and Plant ~~ Philadelphia 


Makers of Leather Belti 


Medallion drawn by Harvey Hopkins Dunn, 1917 
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OF OUR BELOVED PRESIDENT MR: GEORGE W:WELLS 
IT SEEMS ALTOGETHER. FITTING AND JUST THAT OUR 
HEARTS AND MINDS RETURN FOR A TIME TO THAT MERCI 
FUL PROVIDENCE WHO WATCHES WITH LOVING SOLICITUDE 
OVER US AND TO WHOM WE MUST ACKNOWLEDGE OUR 
SUPREME DEPENDENCE AT ALL TIMES ‘THEREFORE BE IT 


€ 
RESOLVED - THAT WE THE EMPLOYEES OF THE AMERICAN 
OPTICAL COMPANY: KEENLY REALIZE THE IRREPARABLE 
LOSS WE HAVE SUSTAINED-FOR_-TO EVERY ONE OF US THE 
NAME OF MR: WELLS STOOD AS AN INSPIRATION * HE WAS 
BELOVED BY US AS A FATHER: EVER. MINDFUL OF HIS CHIL 
DREN: FOR. HE WAS ALWAYS READY WITH WISE AND HELPFUL 
COUNCIL IN BOTH PERSONAL AND BUSINESS MATTERS TO 
EVEN THE HUMBLEST OF HIS EMPLOYEES: WE PRAY OUR 
HEAVENLY FATHER. TO GRANT TO THOSE DEAR ONES HE HAS 
LEFT BEHIND THAT PEACE WHICH THE WORLD CANNOTGIVE 


€ 
RESOLVED ‘THAT HIS EXAMPLE AND RIGHTEOUS WAY OF 
LIVING WILL BE A LASTING MEMORY TO EACH OF US 
FOR HE- WHILE SO EARNESTLY ENGAGED IN THE PASSING 
EVENTS OF THIS LIFE*SO LIVED IN THE OBSERVANCE OF 
THE LAWS OF GOD AND COUNTRY: WAS SO JUST IN HIS DEAL 
INGS WITH HIS FELLOW MEN-SO BELOVED IN THE BONDS 
OF CHARITY AND KINDNESS -THAT TO HIM WAS GIVEN TO 
KNOW-IN FULL’ THE MEANING OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


€ 
RESOLVED ‘THAT WE THE EMPLOYEES OF THE AMERICAN OP 
TICAL COMPANY TENDER TO OUR LATE PRESIDENTS WIDOW 
AND FAMILY-OUR MOST RESPECTFUL SYMPATHY IN THEIR. 
GREAT LOSS AND PRAY THEM TO KEEP EVER_IN THEIR. 


[: THE GREAT LOSS THAT HAS COME TO US IN THE DEATH 
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BY Jad. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 


FRAZIER. 


These discussions and examples will be 
By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


“Any Color If It’s Red.” 

There is either some of the savage in us yet, or at least one 
of the ideas of savages is not without its good points. We refer 
to the craving for bright, strong colors indicated in the attire 
of savages, and which is also manifested in much of our modern 
printing. True, a tendency toward a greater use of broken 
or subdued colors is noticeable, but, just the same, the printing 
of the present time reflects a strong craving for bright colors, 
generally some variation of red. There is surely an appeal in 
the life and brightness of a good red, properly used, that justi- 
fles savage and civilized men in their liking for it. Where, 
indeed, is a substitute? 

We hear the phrase, ‘‘any color if it’s red,’ so often that 
printers have become careless in their selection and use of the 
color — it is so common, so much used and so roundly abused 
that the opinion seems to have been gained that ‘‘any red will 
do,” at least that is what we would infer after examining 
hundreds of specimens in which red was used as one of the 
colors. There are many contributing causes of the poor 
printing that, along with the good, finds its way to the desk of 
this writer, but high up in the list is the unintelligent selection 
and use of red. 

To get at the root of the matter, red is not one color. In 
other words, a great many colors are indicated by that one 
word ‘‘red.”” It extends from a deep orange to a maroon, 
almost violet, with many intermediate shades. From the 
standpoints of this article these extremes are not considered. 
We refer only to such reds as work well in typographic forms 
with black, green, blue and brown — which colors are strong 
enough in tone to carry the bulk of the designs, to provide an 
effective background for the reds and to make small print 
legible. Within such boundaries the useful reds are found 
between vermilion and crimson lake or carmine. 

Any red will not do. For example, the red that is most 
pleasing with black is one only a few shades removed from 
vermilion — that is to say, an orange-red without, of course, 
the slightest trace of a blue tone. Printers who have examined 
the well-preserved specimens of the work of the first masters 
of the craft will recall how the beauty of their blacks was 
enhanced by the reds they used. These reds, although varying 
slightly between vermilion and a good medium red, were 
invariably of an orange hue. The effect of this use is to bring 
out the bluish hue in blacks, or to mask any tendency toward 
rustiness of color. 

To prove the truth of this statement, select a form that has 
been prepared to print in two colors, text, for example, in black, 
with an initial to be printed in red. Having printed the black 
in a good grade of ink, print the initial on some of the sheets 
in a good scarlet and on others in a light, bright ultramarine 
blue. It will be noticed instantly that those in which the 
initial is printed in red seem to have been printed in a much 
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better black, whereas with the blue juxtaposition, the black 
appears rusty and brownish. Of course if the blue is lightened 
to a decided tint, bringing the effect of a contrast of light and 
shade to bear upon the test, the black will not appear so 
inferior. ‘That the right shade of red is important also can be 
proved if you will print the initial of some sheets with a bluish 
red, such as crimson lake, in which case the black will appear 
rusty, though not to the extent as when blue was used. 

It is out of the question for every printer to be an expert 
colorist, but these few simple rules, easily memorized, will help 
him to use reds to better effect: 

Black must be contrasted with a bright red. 

Blues and purples require a red that is almost orange if the 
best results are to be obtained. This is readily understood 
when it is known that the complement of blue is orange and the 
complement of violet (purple’s closest relation) is yellow. 

Green, however, which is in part yellow — being the second- 
ary color formed by the mixture of the primaries, yellow and 
blue — is at its worst with a bright red. A medium red is 
necessary to bring out the greatest depth of color in green. 
The red should incline a trifle to scarlet or crimson. 

Blue-green may be used with vermilion, but vermilion 
should never be used with a bright green unless there is a third 
color to act as a buffer between. Greens having a yellowish 
hue should be used only with deep reds. 

Some of the best and some of the worst jobs of printing 
we have examined of late were printed in red and brown. 
Although we have seen many excellent specimens printed in 
photo brown and scarlet —the red being in small dense 
spots as compared to a large expanse of brown — the combina- 
tion of red and brown is a treacherous one and requires great 
care in handling. A good formula to go by in the use of these 
two colors is to have the red as deep as the brown is light, 
or yellowish. 

While red is an admirable color for adding life and bright- 
ness to the printed page, too extensive use of the color is 
harmful. It should not dominate; the effect of the page as a 
whole should remain cold; that is, the cold color, or black, used 
with it should be predominant in the design. The beauty and 
effectiveness of the color are lost when it is overused. The 
brighter the red, the smaller area it should cover. It is wise 
to print no more than one-fifth of the surface in bright red. 

Not only from the fact that the cold color should control 
on the white paper printed page, but also from the necessity 
of having an arrangement of color pleasing to the eye, the darker 
color of the combination should be gathered into masses, with 
the bright color appearing only in spots. The principle that 
too many forces of attraction to the eye become confusing is 
applicable also in the arrangement of colors. If, as is fre- 
quently done, we break up our job for colors in such manner 
that the colors alternate over the entire page, the effect upon 
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the eye is far from satisfactory. The arrangement of the 
color on the page should be as carefully considered as the 
arrangement of the type. Just as a few groups or masses of 
type tend to simplify the type-design, so will a small number 
of spots of the brighter color simplify the color arrangement. 
If possible, these spots should be distributed so that they will 
balance the page, instead of seeming to weigh down one side 
or the other. The letter-head reproduced on this page is 
faulty to a marked degree because of too great spreading out 
of the red, causing it to become diffused among the other 
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until the wet paper would not show good prints. No use in 
mentioning any more, for nearly every printer in the United 
States can see the old shop now and in ten minutes more will 
be telling of the strings he used to measure up and when the 
““speed”’ and one-armed ‘‘comp.” stopped long enough to earn 
another cursing for their devilment. But all this is only to 
bring the reader to see something of the condition of print- 
shops in Spain and the Canary Islands. There are a number 
of exceptions, as there were in our land too, but this is about 
the average. 
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Spencer, S. Dak., 


A letter-head illustrating ineffective use of color. 


widely diffused over the design. 


parts of the design. The effect of this scattering out of the 
red is not only displeasing, but its effectiveness as an eye- 
catcher is lost. A single word or line of bright color in a job 
attracts the immediate attention of the reader and fixes his 
mind on the subject. On the other hand, a job in which 
alternate lines are printed in red or wherein every other word 
is underscored in red has no point. In addition it is irritating 
to the reader. 

Mass your red as much as possible, keep it above the center 
of gravity — the optical center of the design — and the effect 
on the eye will be more pleasing and forceful. If the right 
line is printed in red the work will pull better because of 
the emphasis. 





SPAIN AND THE CANARY ISLANDS, TYPO- 
GRAPHICALLY SPEAKING. 


BY J. H. BRADFORD. 





Fitri aks UST into the dim past of our own print-shop one 
7 4! could easily find the small postage-stamp win- 
dows with several years’ accumulation of dirt; 
the old hand-press with a broken leg and a 
battered handle and toggle that has stood the 
strong-man test of generations of young men 
of the town; the old platen that did not have 
any throw-off; yes, and a straight-edge for a 
paper-cutter with a jack-knife that did not cut straight; a 
sand-box spittoon; a shaky wood-stove and, behind it a basin 
and pail of water with the old towel that could not respond to 
the breeze that blew through a near-by broken window; a 
splintery floor, much worn and rotted at the door-sills, chopped 
by many hackings of kindling and opening of boxes; the cases 
arranged as near the stove as possible and covered with dust 
and cobwebs; the metal sticks rusty and bent, and the wood 
sticks warped and worn; where all the rule had lost its straight- 
ness and seemed only to be usable when following the flourishes 
of the penman; where the copy was scribbled and the journey- 
men used all the faces in the shop and had to use one face in 
two lines because there were not over a dozen faces in the 
shop; where home-made rollers and a poor ink were doctored 
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Too large a portion of the design is printed in red and the color is too 


Read accompanying text. 


The darkness and filth seem worse, the lever platen pre- 
dominates, and apprentices are as numerous as journeymen. 
Sticks are not seen, but the two-sided galley is used for most 
of the composition, and the metal galley is unknown. 

Luckily for the people, the cheap bookbinding has not come 
into general use as yet, but the binderies are using the sawn 
back more and more and the wire-stitchers are in a few shops. 

Nearly all shops have their stationery counters, and the 
two shops that far surpassed all others in either the Canary 
Islands or in Spain had in connection with them first-class 
stores and had built up a very desirable trade around their 
shops. As was true with their store, so also were the typo- 
graphical, lithographic and binding departments, where the 
best of European machinery was in use or being installed, and 
where light and air and clean surroundings were counted as 
essential as they are in the modern shop in-our own land today. 
One shop issued a tourist guide in Spanish, German and En- 
glish in parallel columns and it was well filled with advertise- 
ments that were readable. Contrary to the usual custom, if 
work did not come to them they made work, and made money 
on that work; it was a filler that paid and not just to keep 
the force busy. 

The Canary Islands are not overflowing with printing- 
offices, but the first salesman to come from a good American 
machinery firm, with modern presses, cutters, staplers, lino- 
types, saws, and not to forget composing-sticks, leads and 
metal furniture, that salesman (if he can speak Spanish) will 
send home a large order, and will have ahead of him either 
Spain or South America, or both. Many of the American 
firms are firmly established and doing excellent business, and 
one shoe salesman on his first trip paid for his trip in one day. 
Not only would that salesman be helping himself, but he would 
be helping the printer, and that means benefit to the large 
number that have a limited amount of literature to urge them 
on. There is one thing only that he should not try to sell if 
a reorder is wanted, and that is American envelopes, for the 
mucilage used does not stay dry and the envelopes become an 
unusable mass in a very short time. European envelopes, 
on the other hand, are pasted with mucilage that withstands 
the humidity to a marked degree. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose shou!d be 
marked “For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 











of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


H. E. Gornon, Brooklyn, lowa.— Letter-head 
samples which you have sent are satisfactory in 
every way; no faults occur to us which demand 
correction because of their seriousness. 

C. M. Scuwinn, Burlington, Iowa.— You 
are doing an exceptionally fine grade of work 
and we can find no fault with any of the speci- 
mens sent us in this collection. 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 





BATHING 


little shop would be hard to improve upon, it 
being eminently satisfactory in every respect. 

M. C. HEeENpbeErson, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— All the specimens you have sent us are 
good. Dignity, simplicity and readability are 
the most pronounced of the good features. Avoid 
the use of capitals for any large amount of matter 
as they are difficult to read in mass. 


BOATING 


BAKERS 
HOTEL 






FISHING 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


We see no opportunity for suggesting improve- 
ment. You are doing the right kind of work. 
Tue Grapuic LimiteD, Campbellton, New 
Brunswick.— The !etter-heads printed from type 
are both simple and dignified. The hand-lettered 
headings are striking and interesting, combining 
all the advantages of quality with distinction. 
One of them is reproduced. We consider the 


HUNTING 





gre Favorite Summer Resor£ 


Unusual treatment of a letter-head for a resort hotel, the suggestion given of outdoor life adding much to its effectiveness. 


Gas pe Basin 
Ww 





Jonn Baker- Proprietor. 


Original was in brown and light 


yellow-green on white stock. -Produced by The Graphic Limited, Campbellton, New Brunswick. 


Puitre F. Mayer, Salem, Ohio.— We com- 
pliment you on the general excellence of the 
Scout News. Many man-sized and man-produced 
publications are not nearly so well handled. 

DENNISON-MCKELLAR ComPANy, Stockton, 
California — The card, ‘‘Over There,” designed 
and printed by you in four colors for the Sperry 
Flour Company, is a handsome piece of art 
advertising, perfectly executed. 

Byrp PrintinGc Company, Atlanta, Georgia.— 
The folder, ‘‘The Production of Plenty,” pre- 
pared and printed by you for the Borden-Wheeler 
Farms, is satisfactory in every way, presswork, 
particularly, being worthy of praise. 

WititaM HaANDLEMAN, Denver, Colorado.—All 
the specimens sent us are interesting and pleasing. 
On the novel little cards and folders you have 
done exceptionally well. Their distinctive appear- 
ance will go far toward commanding attention. 

THe Mortimer Company, Ottawa, Ontario.— 
The cover for the spring and summer catalogue 
of the Robert Simpson Company, Toronto, exe- 
cuted in your plant by the offset process, is a 
handsome one, perfectly executed in all details. 

THE GoopricH PRINTING Company, Toledo, 
Ohio.— The blotters set in the new Publicity 
Gothic and embellished with appropriate and 
harmonious decorators are striking and effective. 
They cause a recipient to open wide his eyes. 

Smon Trust, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— In 
all the specimens of which you have furnished us 
with copies of the originals given you as copy, 
along with your handling of the same matter, 
you have brought about a marked improvement. 
For simple one-color work the product of your 


ELMER S. THRASHER, Detroit, Michigan.— 
We admire the simplicity, dignity and general 
good qualities of all specimens you have sent us. 





Booklet cover printed on a Washington hand-press 
by Emil George Sahlin. East Aurora, New York. 


colors used on the heading for Bernier, the tailor, 
a little too bright, the effect produced being too 
warm. We do not altogether like to see the 
small lines of your own letter-head printed in 
red, although we are at a loss to know what else 
in the design could be printed in red to better 
advantage. The circular, ““Do You Buy at 
Home?” is satisfactory for the purpose, 

A. C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
Your work with the A. W. McCloy Company is 
of the highest grade. The dignified and readable 
qualities of the specimens demonstrate consider- 
able advertising and typographical intelligence. 

Emit GEORGE SAHLIN, East Aurora, New 
York.— The little vest pocket biography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, a booklet 214 by 4 inches in 
size, is interesting and pleasing. Treated in 
old-time Colonial style it has the proper atmos- 
phere for the subject. As an added point of 
interest, the fact that you printed this booklet 
on a Washington hand-press proves beyond a 
doubt your claim to being a real crafter. The 
booklet is reproduced in half-tone herewith. For 
the benefit of readers we will state that the cover 
is of dark brown Italian hand-made stock printed 
in green and black — the rules and the ink-balls 
being in green. With the rough, deckled edges 
of the stock, the character of the paper surface, 
the style of typography employed and the brown 
cord with which the book was tied, the appear- 
ance is wholly pleasing. 

Georce O. McCartay, Gordon, Nebraska.— 
Type is too large throughout on the letter-head 
for the Journal, but your personal letter-head 
is both interesting and pleasing. Colors are 
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good on both specimens, quite a contrast in this 
respect to some specimens which we have received 
from you in the past. 

Ivan D. RINEBARGER, Lamar, Colorado.— The 
advertisements you have sent us are all of good 
quality, well displayed and arranged, in an orderly 
and well-balanced manner. We have no sugges- 
tions to make that would result in their improve- 
ment, considering your small equipment. 

Jack SAstAvsky, Pawhuska, Oklahoma.— 
The blotter on which you advertise the installa- 
tion of a linotype machine in the plant of the 
Osage Journal is well designed. We would prefer 
a somewhat brighter color for the border and the 
illustration of the machine, but the brown used 
is not unsatisfactory. 

The Mount Union Times, Mount Union, Penn- 
sylvania.— The ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin” blotter is 
satisfactory from a typographical standpoint, and 
is well printed. While you have used red in 
printing the entire design, that red is of a dull, 
dark shade and the effect is not at all displeasing, 
but quite distinctive and forceful. 

ALEXANDER G. Hicuton, New York city.— 
Your folder, “‘Why Few Pieces of Printing 
Approach Per‘ection and How Some of Them 
May More Nearly Do So,” in character and 
quality of design, demonstrates what you want 
demonstrated, i. e., your ability to improve the 
quality of printing for potential clients. 

THE 1917 book containing exhibits of the work 
of students of the typography classes of Christ- 
church, New Zealand, Technical College, con- 
tains numerous interesting and pleasing designs, 
all uniformly well printed. There are several 
examples of printing from hand-cut blocks, which 
are interesting and well executed as to details. 
Good taste is manifested in the selection of colors. 

C. W. Witriams, Berkeley, California.— We 
commend you on the general excellence of the 
advertisements appearing in the Wholesalers and 
Retailers’ Review. Those set in Caslon are the 
best, and the thought occurs to us that if Caslon 
were used throughout, and if all advertisements 
were as well set as those set in Caslon, your 
advertising pages would be decidedly pleasing. 

CHARLES W. Loucueap, Akron, Ohio.— Both 
the typographic and hand-lettered specimens 
demonstrate that you have considerable ability, 
and we note no faults in any of the specimens 
that demand correction, although your own 
card, printed in black and olive, would be better 
if the olive were a little lighter, for the open book, 
printed in olive under the type printed in black, 
conflicts for attention with the type. 

As THEIR Christmas greeting to friends, Chan- 
ning and Harriet Barnes sent out a folder of deep 
red Japan stock, on the second page of which, 
inside a panel of rules printed in gold, a photo- 
graph of a baby is tipped. A poem, “Putting 
Daddy to Sleep,” printed on white stock, is 
tipped inside a gold panel on the third page. 
The idea is an exceptionally good one and is a 
refreshing change from the ordinary greeting. 

O. Eucene Bootu, Cherokee, Iowa.— Those 
who think for a moment that all the good printing 
comes from the metropolitan centers should 
weigh their words carefully until they have seen 
what you are doing at Cherokee. Judged by 
every standard on which typography can be 
judged, no better work of its kind is possible than 
that which you are doing. The brochure, “The 
Sentinel,” is one of the handsomest printed things 
we have ever seen. 

H. Emmett GREEN, Eldorado, Kansas.— In 
keeping with the quality of specimens of your 
work which we have received in the past, the 
last collection contains examples that we can not 
but admire. No suggestions for improvement can 
be made, except in so far as the personal taste of 
the writer is concerned, and in this department 
personal taste is taboo. Specimens must be 
judged according to fundamentals. 

THEODORE T. Moorr, Fowler, Indiana.— The 
rate-card for the Benton Reiew is well designed 
and the color used is just the thing, for it is bright 
and yet does not appear bizarre, even though 
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used in a large area as compared to the type 
which was printed in black. We regret that 
you sacrificed harmony of type for speed, as the 
linotype face used for the small matter is not 
pleasing, and it does not harmonize with the 
display lines in the design. 

A. H. Ricuarpson, Erie, Pennsylvania.— 
The Coupler, edited by you and produced for the 
General Electric Company by the C. J. Horn 
Company, of Erie, is commendable in every 
way, the cover-page of the December issue being 
particularly good. The handling of President 
Wilson’s appeal for the Red Cross, set in the 
form of a cross and printed in red, on the cover, 
is responsible in no small measure for the general 
effectiveness of the initial page. 

“Stork Visits AT HOME OF PRINTER,” are the 
words set in scare-head fashion across the tops 
of columns on the first page of a miniature three- 
column paper which L. F. Van Allen, of Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, issued in lieu of the conven- 
tional style of birth announcement after the 
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LOUIS A. BRAVERMAN 


A dignified and pleasing business-card. 


doctor had told him ‘It’s a boy,” which words 
constitute one of the subheads, beneath the 
word ‘‘Extra.”” The pages of this little paper 
are only 412 by 6 inches, the width of the columns 
being seven picas. 

AN interesting calendar has been received from 
the Holyoke Vocational School, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, the product of the printing depart- 
ment, and, presumably, the work of students. 
It is exceptionally neat in every way, composition 
and presswork being of high order. Most of the 
leaves are illustrated with pictures of the school, 
printed from hali-tones. Pleasing and effective 
results are possible in the making of calendars 
from type and accessories, provided the printer has 
the ability to do god printing of any sort. 

Tue Hopkins PriIntING Company, Mitchell, 
South Dakota.— The card which you insert in 
all packages of printing that leave your estab- 
lishment is interesting in design. We do not 
admire the initial “‘H” made up of two perpen- 
dicular rules with a hyphen between. This 
‘‘made-up”’ letter does not harmonize at all with 
the remainder of the scheme. In fact, an initial 
letter should not have been used in that place. 
We would not have underscored the words 
“high-grade”? with the parallel hair-line rules. 

THe SmitH-McCartHy TyPESETTING Com- 
PANY, Chicago, recently sent out a big broadside, 
entitled, “Let Us Shoulder Your Composing- 
Room Worries,” which not only presents reason- 
able and effective arguments in favor of printers 
turning over their straight composition to a 
machine-composition house, but, when doing so 
to the Smith-McCarthy organization. The dis- 
played lines are all hand lettered in a style which 
is forceful as well as pleasing; and the design and 
typography are excellent. Presswork is good. 

WIL.taM RescuHkE, Holyoke, Massachusetts.— 
The program for the “ Dreissigstes Stiftungfest,” 
at the top of the title-page of which the American 
flag is used as an embellishment, is a decidedly 
neat and pleasing piece of work. If the bottom 
line on the title-page were raised slightly so that 
the variation between the margins at sides and 
bottom would not be so pronounced — and if 
the group on the first inside page were raised 
slightly above the exact center so that it would 
be optically centered, and balanced — improve- 
ment would result. 
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Epwarpb M. Ze__-MeEr, Mankato, Minnesota.— 
The folder, “Installation Ceremonies,” is well 
designed and composed, and demonstrates that 
you have an inherent good taste, an important 
quality in any one who aspires to be a good 
typographer. The only serious fault is the use 
of the heavy double rule beneath the main dis- 
play lines on the title-page. These are not only 
too prominent — and displeasing — but serve no 
purpose. Remember, there should be a reason 
for everything — everything should serve a pur- 
pose else it should not be used. 

Tue A. M. Cottins MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, recently sent 
out to a large list some exceptionally handsome 
samples, printed in colors on that company’s 
Velumet Cover, one of the most beautiful cover- 
papers obtainable to-day. The stock has a 
texture that suggests leather, and is made in 
particularly pleasing colors. For high-grade 
booklet covers, Velumet gives an appearance of 
richness and quality difficult to surpass. Lovers 
of fine printing —who are buyers of cover- 
stock — would do well to.secure these samples. 

THE BustNess CARD PRINTERY, San Francisco, 
California.— The cards, ‘I know you have for- 
gotten to ——,” on which an illustration of a 
man at the telephone, with the name of your 
house at the bottom, suggesting that the recipient 
has forgotten to telephone you, are neat from a 
typographical standpoint. However, they fall 
into the classification of puzzles and their effec- 
tiveness as advertising is weakened because of the 
lack of clarity. If the illustration of the gentle- 
man at the telephone had been printed below 
instead of over the words quoted above, the mes- 
sage would be clearer 

Martin A. Fiscuer, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
We admire your good taste in the selection of 
colors used on several of the specimens sent us. 
Composition, also, is of exceptional merit. The 
letter-head of Schneidereith & Sons, on which 
you wrote, is not equal in quality to the blotters. 
The decoration thereon is too prominent, and, 
because of its character and arrangement, “spots” 
the design. Orange in full tone, for the decora- 
tive rules and florets, and lavender, for bulk of 
the design, do not form a pleasing combination. 
Had the violet tint inclined more toward blue 
the effect would have been improved. 

ARTHUR DEININGER Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Your letter-head is not pleasing because 
of the use of both orange and red in printing. 
Orange and red should not be used together in 
a typographic design. The folders demonstrate 
that you do not understand the essentials of type 
and border harmony. The border used on the 
folder, ‘‘The Sales Letter,” is of a character most 
harmonious with letter styles of the text variety, 
and yet here it surrounds Copperplate Gothic, a 
block letter. Block letters can be successfully 
used with plain rule borders only, and can not 
be used with decorative borders to good effect. 

Watter J. Extis, Chicago, Illinois.— Your 
new portfolio, containing specimens of embossed 
work done with your “New Method,” contains 
several specimens of much merit. The cover- 
design, ‘‘Helping Yourseli to More Business,” 
printed in two colors and embossed by your 
method, is particularly pleasing. The printer, 
The Grier Press, deserves much praise for this 
production. The simple use of embossing and 
blind embossing, exemplified in the samples sub- 
mitted to us, adds much to the appearance and 
value of the various forms. and we commend you, 
as well as the printers, on the general excellence 
of the specimens. 

Joun J. Carucart, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina.— In arrangement and display the specimens 
making up your last contribution to this depart- 
ment are satisfactory. The forms set in one 
series of type throughout are quite neat and 
effective. The fault most apparent, and the 
only one worth mention, is the use in some of 
two decidedly different styles of type, namely 
Engravers’ Old English, a condensed text letter, 
and Copperplate Gothic, an extended block 
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Interesting cover of menu and program booklet. 


Original was printed in brown and buff tint on white Strathmore 


stock and was much more pleasing than we are able to make it here. 


letter. If it is necessary to use more than one 
style of letter in a job, by all means use styles 
that have something in common as to design, 
and, above all, letters of the same shape. 

From Mireles Y. Estrada, Monterey, Mexico, 
we have received quite an attractive New Year’s 
greeting-folder, on the first page of which a photo- 
graph is tipped. At the top of this photograph 
the figures ‘“‘1918”’ are printed in gold and 
embossed, and at the bottom the name and 
business of the sender are printed in black. The 
effect produced is quite novel, and, since the 
illustration is a photograph of a wash drawing 
of a winter scene, it is quite appropriate as well. 
On the third page a sentiment (presumably — 
we do not read Spanish) is printed from type in 
black, gray hand-made cover-stock, matching 
the gray tone of the photograph, being used. 

J. W. O’Bryan, publisher and editor of the 
Abbeville, Louisiana, Progress, printed an appeal 
for the purchase of War Savings Stamps on the 
reverse side of his latest business-card. Here, 
we believe, is a good idea, by the adoption of 
which patriotic business men can render a dis- 


tinct service toward winning the war. Every 
business house should have such matter on the 
reverse side of their business-cards, etc. Printers 
might solicit orders for such work, the fact that 
they could easily print both front and reverse 
sides at the same impression, or could print up 
several orders at the same time, making it 
possible to furnish the cards at little above the 
regular charge for one-sided cards. 

IN SENDING us a collection of letter-head 
samples, H. B. Lovald, of the Mail Publishing 
Company, Midland, South Dakota, wrote in 
part as follows: ‘This office is located in a town 
of 350 people — so be charitable.” Judged from 
sound fundamental principles of design, and from 
the advertising standpoint as well, these letter- 
heads do not indicate that he is an object for 
charity in that respect at least. All are simply 
designed, of good form, well displayed and satis- 
factorily printed. With the material at his dis- 
posal, limited, of course, but intelligently used, 
none could have done better. 

A. Lyte, Allentown, Pennsylvania.— The 
specimens of printing done by you, or by students 
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under your direction in the printing-plant of the 
local high school, are exceptionally good, in fact 
some are equal to the best work being done in 
the best plants in the land. Dignified, neat and 
simple in design, effectively and properly dis- 
played, they represent all that any one could 
ask in so far as composition is concerned, and, in 
addition, being printed in pleasing and _har- 
monious colors, they are pleasing in every other 
way. Much of the work coming from school 
printing-plants is of an inferior quality, and, 
while such work is not necessarily a reflection 
upon the ability of the instructor, work of the 
quality turned out in your classes stamps the 
instructor as being capable. 

Atvin E. Mowrey, Du Bois, Pennsylvania.— 


The specimens of your last collection are very 


good, minor points only being subject to improve- 
ment. The central group on the title of the menu 
for the Hay Drug Company is too wide, consider- 
ing the shape of the page. Improvement would 
result if this block were both narrower and deeper, 
and if set in roman instead of italic. Avoid 
letter-spacing one line among others which are 
not so spaced, especially if such space between 
letters is wide enough to be noticeable. On the 
letter-head for the Pendleton Coal Company 
you have underscored a line that is already 
prominent enough. The design would be better 
by far if the rule underscore had been used as a 
cut-off beneath the main line, where it would 
serve a worth-while purpose. 

IrBy C. Haynes, Tazewell, Tennessee.—‘‘ Not 
at all bad” is the manner in which we prefer to 
characterize your work, for in arrangement and 
display you do very well indeed. We do not like 
to see such wide variations in the styles of types 
used in a design as in the blotter for the Progress, 
entitled “‘ Paper — Ink — Brains.” The extended 
imitation engraved face, which contains fine hair- 
lines and extra heavy bold lines, does not harmon- 
ize at all in shape and design with the regularly 
proportioned old-style types also used in the 
blotter. The text initial is not properly aligned 
either at top or bottom; it is too small for a 
two-line initial for the type it is used with. Text 
initials inside a rectangular decorative block are 
often pleasing with roman types, but to use a 
simple text letter as an initial is not good taste. 

J. F. Brooxs, Brookings, South Dakota.— 
The blotters for the Register are well designed and 


Effective cover-design of house-organ issued by The 
Diem & Wing Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Original 
printed as follows: sky, orange; lettering at top and 
foreground, blue; soldiers, black. 
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effectively displayed. No fault can be found 
with the composition. On the blotter bearing 
the January and February calendars, the light 
tint of brown used as the decorative color is too 
weak in tone for printing the small lines of Chel- 
tenham Bold at the bottom. In this case, it is 
not that the words are not readable, but because 
the larger and bolder line above, printed in the 
stronger color, affords too strong a gontrast in 
tone to give good color balance. The ‘War 
Savings Stamps” blotter is somewhat too scat- 
tered in arrangement and the rules join poorly, 
but it is satisfactory otherwise. Effectiveness 
and legibility are enhanced when the matter 
making up any design is grouped into the fewest 
number of parts possible, and the simplicity of 
such designing is pleasing. 

Otto H. WisotskE, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your 
work is of an exceptionally good grade—taste and 
intelligence being demonstrated in all the speci- 
mens sent us. There is all the difference as 
between daylight and darkness between the 
original letter-head for the Cuyahoga County 
War Savings Committee and the resetting by 
yourself — yours being the better. With such 
a few lines as appear on this letter-head, to use 
three faces of type, as the original designer did, 
made it impossible for him to obtain pleasing 
results, especially since he used faces that have 
no features in common. By using one series — 
an imitation engraved face — and by arranging 
the lines with a view to a pleasing mass, with 
proper display, you have achieved a noteworthy 
success. Printing, as well as anything else, is 
either of the mongrel or thoroughbred variety. 
The flag is a little too large on the cover for the 
January issue of The Center Punch. 

Joun Roppa, Houghton, Michigan.— The card 
for Balconi’s Orchestra is exceptionally pleasing, 
good taste in design and the selection of colors 
being responsible for its attractiveness. The 
other specimens are also good, although on the 
invitation for the masquerade given by the local 
Eastern Star the design is overbalanced and the 
white space is rather poorly distributed because 
the type-group is crowded in the lower right-hand 
corner. By moving this group to the left and 
upwards, about eighteen points each way, an 





Lettering in bright 


Another Diem & Wing cover. 
green; lines of hour-glass and base at bottom in black; 
purple (solid plate) was used for panel, a Ben Day 
screen, also printed in purple, giving the effect of a 
lighter purple in the margins, permitting high lights 
in hour-glass to appear in pure white, the color of the 
stock used for the cover. 
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returning with the BACON! 
Though unadorned, the modeft 


fluff retains its place unfhaken. 











?T was plain old type Ben Franklin uled— 
(the “{? of courfe, is funny) — but even after 
all thefe years it /fill brings in the money! 


We do not recommend the general adoption of this style, but as a representation of the printing of Franklin’s 
day the title of the folder reproduced above has every merit of correct interpretation. By 
courtesy of The J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


improved appearance would result. The green 
is too weak in tone on the card for the dance of 
the Beacon Hill and Freda Boys, and as a con- 
sequence the rules printed in red are too promi- 
nent. The type-group is too wide and not déep 
enough to conform to the shape of the page on 
the announcement-card of the banquet tendered 
Arthur R. Rogers. By setting this group about 
three picas narrower its depth would be increased 
and the proportions of the page would then be 
maintained in the shape of the design. 

R. L. Tucker, Spencer, South Dakota.— The 
letter-head for the Alfalia Stock Farm is not good. 
The most prominent fault is the scattered arrange- 
ment and “‘spotted”’ effect, due to the breaking up 
of the matter into too many parts, lacking unity, 
and to the printing of the initial letters of prac- 
tically all words in red, regardless of the size of 
type used. Such an arrangement confuses the 
eye. There is too much red in the design, which 
in itself is displeasing. Practice closer grouping 








of the parts of your designs so that the number of 
forces of attraction will be reduced, when the 
attention of the reader will be focused to better 
advantage, reading will be made easier and com- 
prehension is sure to be better. On the letter- 
head for the News the colors are improperly 
used, the type-lines which should have been 
printed in the stronger color are printed in the 
weaker, and, as a result, the small lines are 
scarcely readable. The rules and the border 
stand out as though thev were the important 
features, and as though the type did not count. 

Atots G. SCHOENUNG, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
— The card for the Juneau Café is very pleasing 
though there is not much difference between 
those which are printed in two colors on India 
tint stock. We prefer, however, the one you 
have numbered 1, in which outline squares are 
printed in brown around solid squares printed 
in orange. This appears the most tasteful of 
the several arrangements of geometric squares 
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which distinguish these several cards. We do 
not consider that changing the italic line from 
Bookman to Cheltenham Bold italic added any- 
thing to display effectiveness, whereas it made 
the appearance of the design less pleasing, and 
less harmonious, because of the introduction of 
the third type-face. As printed, we do not con- 
sider the decorative squares as well handled as 
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pointed out the error of using them in combina- 
tion, we still receive work in which both are 
used. Look at one of the designs in which these 
faces are used together — does it look right? 
Another pronounced fault which we note in your 
title-pages is the spacing of lines on a page so as 
to fill the space from top to bottom, or such 
arrangement and selection of types as result in 
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page to page. and the words which appeared on 
any one page): “We have dreamed — of mercy 
and justice — we have dreamed — of peace and 
good will—we have dreamed of labor undis- 
appointed — and of rest undisturbed — we have 
dreamed — of fulness in harvest —and_ over- 
flowing in store—we have dreamed — of 
wisdom in council —and providence in law.— 
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on any of the other specimens. The card which 
you labeled “‘The way it might have been 
printed” is very poor. It is crowded, overdis- 
played and commonplace in appearance. The 
original copy is little, if any, better. 

F. ArtHur Forp, Chardon, Ohio.— As with 
most beginners in type composition, you strive 
to be too decorative. Simplicity is one of the 
essentials of good display typography. By your 
efforts to work up a panel form you made it 
impossible to obtain a pleasing arrangement of 
the several blocks of type or masses therein. 
The result is these are so widely separated as to 
make reading and comprehension difficult and 
to violate simplicity, which means to group the 
parts of a design into as few blocks or forces of 
attraction to the eye as is possible. Another 
fault in constructing a panel and then endeavor- 
ing to make the type fit into the scheme is that 
the white spaces are generally poorly distributed 
and without that uniformity of balance and 
proportion which is so essential to pleasing 
results. Study the simple designs shown on 
these pages from time to time and model your 
own after them. Sometimes panel arrangements 
are an aid, but more frequently they are a handi- 
cap. Success depends on recognizing the few 
instances when they help. 

Tue ReyNoLps-PARKER Company, Sherman, 
Texas.— By the prominence of the heavy rules, 
which cause the type to appear inconspicuous, 
one would be tempted to infer that it was to 
them that vou desired to direct the attention of 
readers. The blotters are too ornate — by far 
too elaborate — and, because of the character 
and extent of the decorative features, are quite 
bizarre and cheap-looking. Study the specimens 
of similar work reproduced in these columns, 
cultivate the simple, use rules and decoration 
only where they enhance the effectiveness of the 
type, and nowhere else, and your work will show 
improvement. In breaking up a form for two- 
color printing, in fact when setting the job, lines 
to be printed in the weaker color should be set 
in proportionately bolder type so that in the 
finished work the tones will balance, resulting 
in tone harmony. On your January blotter, 
the rules, the strongest items in the design, 
in so far as tone is concerned, are printed in the 
strongest color. The order of printing in this 
case, and in all like instances, should be reversed. 

THE OBSERVER CompPANy, Putnam, Con- 
necticut.— To use extended Copperplate Gothic, 
a block letter, with Engravers’ Old English, a 
text letter, between the two of which there is 
nothing in common as to shape or design, is one 
of the most serious mistakes a compositor can 
make. It seems incredible to us that as pro- 
nounced as is the lack of harmony between these 
two styles of letters, and as often as we have 
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Unusual letter-head by Ed Kysela, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


the same condition. Better by far smaller type 
in some cases and closer spacing in others in order 
to get a little daylight between the parts of a 
design, to add interest and to afford respite for 
the reader. 

As A calendar for the year 1018, the school of 
printing at Wentworth Institute, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, got out a handsome booklet, bound in 
boards covered with light brown Strathmore De 
Luxe, a beautiful ribbed stock. The calendars 
for the various months occupied a page each 
the right-hand pages throughout the book. On 
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Nothing stiff about this booklet cover, yet Ed Kysela 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma, produced it entirely from type- 
founders’ material. 


the left-hand pages illustrations of war scenes 
were printed in two colors — black with a blue 
tint. Below each illustration a few words are 
printed, which, read through the book, complete 
a quotation from Ruskin. This matter is as 
follows (the dashes indicating the break from 
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Ruskin.” Typography, design and the general 
format are interesting in a high degree. 

Orro F. Tuum, Denver, Colorado.— The 
miniature copy of The Tribune, issued as a 
souvenir at the sixth annual banquet of the 
Colorado Pioneer Printers, is both interesting 
and pleasing. The paper contains four pages, 
614 by 022 inches in size, made up into four 
eight-em columns. At the top of the two inside 
columns of the first page a half-tone portrait of 
Horace Greeley is printed, the banquet being held 
on the anniversary of the birth of that notable 
figure in the printing world of the nineteenth 
century. Beneath the title of the paper, at the 
top of the first page, a quotation from Greeley, 
“Go west, young man, and grow up with the 
country,” is printed from small type. On the 
two inside columns of each of the two inside pages 
the menu and program respectively are printed, 
“entirely surrounded by reading matter,’’ which 
handling is interesting. The little paper, there- 
fore, in addition to being an interesting and 
unique souvenir, served as the regular menu and 
program for the occasion. On the last page, also, 
in the two inside columns, a photographic repro- 
duction of a Greeley manuscript is printed. 

Brenham Banner, Brenham, Texas.— The ban- 
quet program given out at the dinner tendered 
employees of the paper is not a good job of print- 
ing. First, heavy bristol should not be used for 
a program which must be folded. Second, 
spacing is bad in several places, particularly 
between the large line, “Sixth Annual,” on the 
title-page, where it is by far too wide. Type- 
pages or type-blocks which are not proportioned 
to the depth of the page should not be placed 
in the exact center of the page from the top 
to the bottom, first, because of the monotony 
and lack of proportion in the white space which 
results from such positioning and, second, because 
balance is poor, partly because of an optical 
illusion which causes groups placed midway from 
top to bottom of a page to appear below the 
center. The article on ‘Optical Horizontal Bal- 
ance”? which appeared in the Job Composition 
department of our January issue would prove 
helpful to the compositor of this menu in the 
placing of irregular forms with a view to balance. 
He has centered the block on which the plate 
of the flag illustration was mounted rather than 
the irregular illustration itself. 

PRINTING SHOP, PuBsLtic ScHooLt No. 45, 
Bronx, New York.— The booklet containing the 
program of the graduation exercises is very good 
indeed in most respects. Spacing is poor, in two 
instances, on the cover—there is not enough 
space by two leads between the second and third 
lines, and the bottom lines are too low, the mar- 
ginal spaces at the sides being considerably in‘ 
excess of that at the bottom, whereas the reverse, 
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if anything, should have been the case. Corre- 
sponding margins such as these should not show 
too great a variation. The ornament used in 
the bottom panel of this page should have been 
placed lower, in fact in such position that the 
space from the ornament to the type above would 
be in relation to the space from the ornament to 
the type below as two is to three. By such 
placement, proportion would be good and a better 
distribution of white space would result. The 
tules printed in red on the page listing the boys 
from the school who have entered the service 
of the country are too strong, overshadowing 
the type. The form was not properly made up, 
as the back margins are greater than the front 
margins, whereas the reverse should be true. 

Republican, Ravenna, Ohio.— The cover-design 
of The Speedometer, hand-lettered in text letters, 
is not pleasing. First, the lettering is poor, and 
at its best this style of letter is difficult to read. 
The shape of the mass of lettering is bulky and 
not graceful in form as is desirable. While there 
is no pronounced difference in the length of the 
several lines — which condition is responsible for 
the bulky contour — the upper lines are shorter 
in general than the lower lines, thus causing the 
block to appear bottom-heavy and displeasing. 
The wider portion of a design, as well as the 
heavier portion, should be at or near the top so 
that the general shape of the whole will approxi- 
mate an inverted pyramid instead of a pyramid 
We note with regret that the top margins on text 
pages are larger than the bottom margins, a con- 
dition which should be reversed in the interest of 
balance. It seems that with no more advertise- 
ments than appear in this annual such a variety 
of type styles need not have been used. In such 
work there should be a family resemblance 
between the various advertising pages, obtained 
mainly by standardizing the display type. Press- 
work is the redeeming feature of the work, though 
it could be improved. 

Brown PrintTING Company, Camden, Arkan- 
sas.—Specimens of your work are not what they 
ought to be. The blotter, ““We give you these 
quality blotters each month for two reasons,” is 
not a representative example of quality printing. 
A heading containing so many words should not 
be set in capitals, as capital letters are difficult 
to read. Imitation engraved faces such as Litho 
Roman, characterized by contrasting hair-line 
light elements and extra bold heavy elements, 
should not be used in forms with old-style faces 
such as Cheltenham, in which there is not much 
difference in width between light and heavy 
elements. We have told you many times to 
avoid the use of lake reds — reds that suggest a 
violet hue — and to use reds that lean toward 
orange in typé-forms printed mainly in black. 
The position of the lines relative to the company’s 
not being responsible for delays, etc., beyond its 
control is incorrect. These lines should be incon- 
spicuous — they should be placed at the extreme 
top or bottom of the sheet. On the letter you 
have written us these two small lines strike 
between two lines of the typewriting, presenting 
a cause for irritation and interruption, and mak- 
ing it necessary to place double the space between 
the two written lines that appears between the 
remaining lines of the letter. 

S. A. Meyer, Chandler, Arizona.— There are 
some good points about the book, “The Voice 
of the Hills,” particularly the pleasing wide 
margins and the good grade of stock. Since 
India tint paper was used for the text pages, 
printed in brown ink, brown cover-stock, printed 
also in brown, would have been better than the 
gray, printed in green and red. Since green and 
red were essential for the proper representation 
of the poinsettia appearing on the cover, white 
stock should have been used for the inside pages 
or the flower eliminated. Presswork on the inside 
pages is poor, by no means enough impression 
being used. For printing on such stock a hard, 
firm impression is essential to good results. While 
considerable ink must be used on such rough 
stock you could have used less if the impression 
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had been right and thereby would have avoided 
much of the smearing and the filling up of letters. 
The lines on the cover-page are spaced too widely 
and the white space is not nicely proportioned 
because of the equality and monotony of spacing. 
By grouping these lines closer together, so that 
they would appear as one unit or mass instead of 
three, and by placing the poinsettia ornament 
above the center of the space between the title 
and the bottom type-group, in the ratio of two 
to three, a much better appearance would result. 
Why did you punch the holes for the cord through 
the sides when the book is made up for saddle- 
stitching? The appearance is not good with the 
cord so far over the side. The titles of the poems 
on the text pages are placed too near the poems. 

R. G. Netson, Temple, Texas.— The speci- 
mens are of good average quality, though not 
what we would call high-grade printing. In the 
letter-head for the Telegram we note that you 
have used Copperplate Gothic in combination 
with italic, although between these two styles 
of letter there is nothing in common. The rules 
used around the type in this design are entirely 
too weak in tone — being of the hair-line vari- 
ety —to harmonize with the rather bold type 
used. Types to be used in combination with 
pleasing results should be of the same shape — 
condensed and extended faces should never be 
used in the same job. Rules should always be 
approximately equal in strength to the type 
used in combination. Study the principles of 
design. On the envelope for the Telegram the 
colors used, red and brown on canary stock, are 
inharmonious. Small sizes of type should not 
be printed in warm colors, all of which are rela- 
tively weak in tone. A good color combination 
for this envelope would be a tint of violet for the 
illustration — which should not be prominent, 
being simply a background for the type — with 
a full tone of violet, or a shade of violet (made 
by adding a little black to violet), or black for 
the type. Red and brown are treacherous colors 
to use together, success being attained only when 
the brown is very dark, and strong, and the red 
bright. The red is not bright in this particular 
instance, first, because a lake variety was used 
and, second, because the disc of the press was not 
properly cleaned following the previous run, 
some dark color having worked into the red. 

Epcar Fvutier, Peoria, Illinois— No one 
expects high-grade work on a live-stock catalogue, 
the character of the copy and the limitations of 
time usually accompanying orders for such work 
making high-grade composition and design out 
of the question. As a means of acquainting you 
with some of the defects in your work, however, 
we will take the title-page of the Dixie Stock 
Farm catalogue as an example: In the first 
place, the page is crowded. This was due in part 
to the large amount of matter, but with the same 
copy you could have produced a much better 
page by setting a number of the unimportant 
lines in smaller type; even some of the more 
prominent display lines could have been smaller. 
Prominence is not obtained by size alone, but 
more especially by contrast, or difference in size, 
and the contrast afforded by white space. A 
comparatively small line will have greater promi- 
nence with a background of white space than a 
larger line if crowded. A page without a reason- 
able amount of white space is uninteresting, 
tiresome and frightening to the reader, whereas 
a page with a goodly amount of white space to 
afford relief to the eye is pleasing, in addition to 
the advantages of legibility and display. The 
names of the two stock farms promoting the sale 
are repeated on the page and this needless repeti- 
tion takes up much valuable space that might 
have been used to make the type stand out. If 
it is necessary to use more than one face of type 
in a design, as it frequently is, by all means use 
faces that are of the same shape. To use bolder 
faces for the important lines is essential for proper 
emphasis in many instances, though not by any 
means in all, and for that reason we have come 
to pass over variations in tonal strength of letters. 
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but the wide variation in shape between con- 
densed and extended letters, or between con- 
densed and regular shapes, invariably strikes the 
eye as inartistic. 

A. W. Swaverty, Leesburg, Florida.— The 
specimens of your work sent us are interesting, 
but not pleasing. On the package-label for the 
Leesburg Publishing and Printing Company — 
on which you experimented with the border by 
over-printing sections in orange and in blue, 
securing thereby the additional color of green — 
the border is too prominent by far, the type- 
matter being printed in orange, a relatively weak 
color in tone. Type should not be printed in 
such weak colors, as type, remember, was made 
to print characters to be read. A prominent 
and ‘“‘spotty”’ border such as this takes up all 
the attention, and when, in addition, the type 
is printed in a weak color, results are even worse. 
The other label, on which a plain rule border 
was used, is much more satisfactory, although 
in it improvement would result if only the rules 
and the colons were printed in orange. The 
initial Jetters to the words of the main display 
line are not enough stronger in tone than the 
remaining letters of the words to warrant print- 
ing them in the weaker, even though brighter 
color, and, besides. too large a portion of the 
design is in the warm color as it is. Best results 
are obtained in printing when all warm colors 
are confined to very small areas. There is also 
too much space between the words of the third 
and fourth lines for pleasing results, which large 
amount of space was necessary because of the 
style of arrangement adopted. The correction 
in this instance lies at the start — involving 
some other style of arrangement, fitted to the 
copy. It is always a mistake to make copy fit 
a preconceived design. The letter-head for the 
Commercial is quite pleasing. Script type should 
be used alone in a job, as no other style of letter 
harmonizes with the imitation of handwriting. 
It would be difficult to find a style of letter so 
utterly unlike script as Copperplate Gothic. 

ALFRED D. Roserts, Adelaide, Australia.— 
The Golden Wattle is subject to considerable 
improvement. Starting with the cover-design 
we find that it is too large for the page, making 
impossible that nice distribution of white space 
along the lines of good proportion, so essential 
to good work. Had the design been made 
smaller the side margins would be larger, so that 
the variation between the space at sides and at 
top and bottom would not be prominent enough 
to be displeasing, as the variation here appears. 
It is a mistake to place a block, or design, in the 
exact center of the page from top to bottom, 
reasons for which will be apparent if you read 
other reviews in this department. On the title- 
page a knowledge of the fundamental of propor- 
tion is not manifested in the spacing of the lines 
and masses. You will note that the several 
lines and groups within the border are spaced 
about an equal distance apart, which spacing 
is monotonous and uninteresting. Comprehen- 
sion is also better when the lines and masses are 
closely grouped, and close grouping is a funda- 
mental of simplicity and good typographic 
design. The manner in which the imprint crowds 
the border below on this title-page is displeasing, 
overbalancing the page at the bottom and 
presenting too great a variation between the 
marginal spaces at the bottom and sides. On a 
book page, best results are always obtained when 
the large margin is at the bottom, but, in the 
case of imprints, where the lines are often com- 
paratively short, it is impossible to make the 
bottom marginal space the larger, for to do so 
would throw the group too high. However, such 
groups can always be placed high enough so that 
the difference in marginal space is not so great 
as to effect an appearance of crowding, as is 
evident in this instance. Presswork is very poor. 
A tendency to introduce into the advertisements 
and running-heads too many decorative units 
takes away somewhat from the dignity and 
pleasing appearance of the work. 
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W. E. Atvis, Merrill, Nebraska.— Your work 
is not good. An understanding of the principles 
of harmony as applied to the selection and use 
of type would be of material assistance to you. 
Various books are to be obtained on this subject 
and the articles which appear in the Job Com- 
position section of this journal take up such 
subjects from time to time. The blotter for the 
Mail is faulty in several respects other than the 
lack of harmony between the type-faces. It is 
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border and the small line been printed in black 
and the rule and the heavy name-plate, “‘ Mon- 
roze-mark,”’ in orange, more pleasing and more 
effective results would have been obtained. 

As a unit of its campaign for greater business 
in direct advertising to offset the loss of sales- 
men to supply the needs of the Government for 
fighters, The Mortimer Company, Limited, 
Ottawa, Canada, delegated its typographical 
designer and lay-out man, Joe W. Short, to 
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is consequently the more forcibly and deeply 
impressed on his mind. The text is illustrated 
by examples designed by Benjamin Sherbow a 
number of years ago for the Strathmore Paper 
Company to show how type-faces may be used 
to suggest “‘ Severity,” “Strength,” “ Femininity,” 
“Elegance,” etc., a two-page spread of catalogue 
covers grouped and printed by process in their 
original colors, and examples of unintelligent 
typography done by others alongside correctly 
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Printed in reverse order to what it should be. See correction alongside. 


crowded; smaller type-faces and more white 
space would not only add to its appearance but 
would make the design more inviting to the eye 
and more easily read, because more satisfactorily 
read. The block letter used for the main dis- 
play line is crude and inartistic, as, in fact, are 
all block letters. Copperplate Gothic, a block 
letter, is more pleasing than the average letter 
of that style because of the slight serifs which 
take away from the crudity of the absolutely 
rectangular corner of regular block letter forms. 
The Copperplate series is satisfactory in small 
sizes on letter-heads, cards and other stationery 
forms, when an imitation engraved or copper- 
plate effect is desirable, but this series should 
not be used for advertising display. Romans 
are the best of all styles for advertising typog- 
raphy. The package-label for the News is too 
decorative and the decorative units therein serve 
only to fill space —a poor excuse for their use, 
especially since white space is one of the most 
effective aids for making type stand out and easy 
to read. The Caslon italic and the Copperplate 
Gothic represent two entirely different styles 
of letter design and for that reason should never 
be used in combination. The white space in 
this form is not distributed with a view to pleas- 
ing uniformity in relative sections. There is 
quite a mass of white space at the right and just 
above the inside panel, whereas the remainder 
of the form is crowded. 

Monroe PRINTING Company, Huntsville, Ala- 
bama.— Many of the specimens you have sent 
us are of exceptional merit. These are strong, 
unique and effective in design, quite out of the 
ordinary. Good use of color serves to increase 
the effectiveness of those particular designs, and 
some novel color combinations are found, too. 
The strangeness of it all is that among many 
clever specimens are one or two that are quite 
inferior. Of these, the blotter, ‘‘ Distinctivize it 
with Mon-roze-mark,” is the worst. In the first 
place there is altogether too much orange in the 
design. In the second place, the small line 
“Distinctivize it with,” set in small light-face 
type, is scarcely readable, as printed in the light 
orange. Small lines of type, especially light-face 
type, should never be printed in light, warm 
colors; first, because of the strain it puts on the 
eves of readers and, second, because when bolder 
items are printed in a stronger color, or black, 
which is stronger in tone than any color, balance 
of tones, called tone harmony, so essential to 
pleasing results, is made impossible. Had the 
order of printing been reversed, had the wide 
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write copy for and get up a booklet, and Mr. 
Short, as would be expected by those who know 
his ability, acquitted himself of the task with 
honor to himself. and profit, no doubt, to the 
organization of which he is part. The result of 
his effort is “‘Typography that Tempts Trade,” 
a particularly apt title under which to write of 
the influence of good typography and printing 
in securing business. In his text Mr. Short has 
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Cover of handsome book produced by The Reinecke- 
Ellis Company. Chicago. Shown by courtesy of The 
J. W. Butler Paper Company. The frontispiece of the 
book is printed from the original plates and bound 
elsewhere in this number. 


gone over the various requirements for printing 
that will please the esthetic taste inherent in 
varying degrees in all individuals, which pleasing 
effect means much in inviting and holding atten- 
tion. He-also goes into the matter of printing 
from the standpoint of readability, by attention 
to which, consideration being gained, compre- 
hension is furthered. This concerns the selection 
of type and its arrangement in such a way that the 
reader finds reading effortless, and the message 
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A better separation for color. Read review of Monroe Printing Company. 


and effectively designed rearrangements by the 
Mortimer Company following Mr. Short’s lay- 
outs. The booklet is sewed and bound in heavy 
cover-paper, covered with white antique book- 
paper. The inside pages are printed on white 
antique also, the exhibits being printed on 
enameled stock, roughed. 

WE have received another large collection of 
specimens from Axel Edwin Sahlin, superinten- 
dent of typography at the Roycroft Shop, East 
Aurora, New York. As we have stated before, 
Mr. Sahlin’s typography is strikingly original, 
although the influence of William Morris and 
the heavy-toned style advocated by that master 
are evident in all the productions emanating from 
the shop of the Roycrofters. While in most 
cases colorists would find no serious fault with 
the combinations employed, in several of the 
designs the colors clash to a degree and are not 
as pleasing as they would have been had closer 
attention been given to the principles which 
govern harmony. We note in some cases, too, 
that colors are not used in such manner as to 
obtain good balance in tone, the heavier items in 
the form being printed in the stronger color, thus 
increasing the variation in tonal strength, which, 
for most pleasing results, should be equalized 
by printing the stronger portions of a design in 
the weaker color. The pleasing catalogue of 
steel equipment, done for the Watson Manu- 
facturing Company, Jamestown, New York, 
would be much improved if red had been used 
for the headings set in Caslon Old Style, for, 
printed in light orange, these head-lines, which 
should be prominent, are weakened and do not 
stand out as they should. They would be diffi- 
cult to read by artificial light, in spite of the tact 
that they are set in eighteen-point. Even the 
heavy missal initials would appear to better 
advantage in the red. Weak colors should never 
be used to print light-face type, even though in 
display lines. The catalogue is excellent from 
the standpoint of typography and is admirably 
printed. On the booklet for Susan Westrope’s 
Antique Shop the fault pointed out above is 
also apparent. The text-matter is printed in 
a weak-toned brown, whereas the heavy initials, 
rules and display lines are printed in a strong, 
deep blue. In catalogue work, it is sometimes 
an advantage to print half-tone illustrations in 
black and text-matter in a weaker color, such as 
brown, it being considered desirable to make the 
illustrations particularly prominent, but in a 
booklet made up entirely of typefounders’ 
material the plan can never be made a success. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 











This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


Ralston Printing Company. departments, formerly a field held by advertising agencies in 
Every month sees more printing companies adding a com- no way connected with printing establishments. 
plete advertising service department as an adjunct to their The, Ralston Printing Company, of Detroit, is one that 


business. It is an indication not only of the healthy growth — has such an advertising department. It has issued an excep- 
and expansion of the printing business but of the spread of _ tionally attractive booklet under the title, ‘What We Can 


S too many cooks 
spoil the broth, so has 
the beauty of many a 
rinted advertisement 
een ruined for the 
lack of the proper at- 
tention of just one 
man-—one man who 
knows. The layout 
man, the artist, the 
engraver, the copy man and the 
printer are only a few of the crafts- 
men whose work enters into the 
production of an a — 
adver! % 
more than ete wits! the tence : NSTEAD of devoting all our thought 
man will do, and harmony is seldom : I and energy to the production of more 
obtained by guesswork. For this reas- work, our chief aim has been to pro 
on, our individual, complete service woe duce better work. To produce greater 


idea was inau: rated, It relieves you results for those who are expecting results 
gui le D i from us has been and is the objective. For 


this reason, and we believe for no other, 








of all details and puts the entire 
responsibility up to us. However, as were we able to plan, write and produce 
important as t is item is, it is the fourteen distinctively different high-grade 
least important of all. With just one circulars for a single Detroit concem dur- 
“cook” on the job--just one man to a ing the past 30 months. This concern, 


receive your ideas or to furnish ideas and dozens of others for whom we have 
been furnishing a complete printing-ad- 


poke = and i —- to vertising service, depend upon us entirely 
pletion, you will have copy, ulus- and come back repeatedly because, in 
trations, layout, printing, that truly every case, we have outdone our previous 
belongs each with the other—no hit effort, which had proved a success. Our 
or miss—no discords. A piece of ; old customers come back to us because 
they always get the class of printing you 
papa scanning peg par po ace inthis book. They get illustrations of 
h f hich the quality shown on this page. They get 
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the direct advertising idea. Undoubtedly there never has Do for You,” which conveys to prospective users of printed 
been a time when direct advertising was used so much and to matter an idea of how that company can create an advertising 
such a good advantage as at the present. The printers, campaign — everything from the idea to the printed sheet — 
through their educational campaigns, have done much to pro- as well as produce it. The advertising service department of 
mote it, and conditions due to the war have caused business — the Ralston company, so it is set forth in the publicity booklet, 
interests to turn to this form of salesmanship. At any rate,the undertakes to assume all responsibility for the production of 
use of direct advertising has advanced at such a pace that the printed advertising for any firm from the planning to the 
printers have felt the necessity of equipping themselves in completion. 

such a way that they can direct business concerns wisely as “We aim to produce for the busy man something that not 
to its proper use. Thus have come the advertising service only pleases him beyond question but that actually accom- 
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plishes the object for which he is striving,” says the booklet. 
‘This enables him to devote his time and thought to the other 
problems of his business, for we bring to him, assembled, the 
result of all preliminary details. We show him in concrete 
form just what the finished job will be like. He does not 
have to imagine what the result will be — he knows before- 
hand.” 

The booklet points out a truth when it states that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred users of direct advertising do not 
know what they want in the way of copy, layout, style, color 
scheme or illustrations. It is to supply such knowledge to 
business concerns in the market for direct advertising litera- 
ture that advertising service departments have been created. 

Many other printing-firms have advertising service depart- 
ments that are as complete in every way as the one that the 
Ralston Company has and is advertising. But few of them 
are giving publicity to their department as adequately and as 
forcefully as is the Ralston Company. The two sample pages 
reproduced here (Fig. 1) show the thought and care that has 
been put into it as regards printing and typographical arrange- 
ment of matter and illustrations. The booklet itself, from the 
cover and stock used to the harmonious use of color through- 
out, reflects individuality. It easily convinces one that the 
same individual thought would be given by the advertising 
service department to any particular job that department 
might be called upon to produce for a patron. 


“‘Paragrafs.” 


For those who have any doubts about the value of house- 
organs as advertising and publicity mediums we quote here 
from Paragrafs, issued by the Whitaker Paper Company, of 
Cincinnati, now starting on its twelfth year. 

“Yet, if out of the experience of our strenuous life we may 
draw any moral to serve the ends of our readers, it would be 
this: The publication of a house-organ may be made one of 
the most constructive factors in the development of a business 
organization. It is the one definite means by which the 
organization can give expression to its principles, policies, 
visions and aspirations — the one medium by which the soul 
of a business may interpret itself —the great solvent for 
transmitting the baser metals of material things into a golden 
treasure of good-will. 

‘*The editing of a house-organ is a matter of such impor- 
tance as to merit the best efforts and the most vigorous energy 
of one who is keenly alive to the large ideals and wide policies 
of the organization it represents, one who has seen the vision 
and who ‘follows the gleam” of the far-off, divine event 
toward which it is his duty to hold the compass needle true.” 

Paragrafs ought to know whereof it speaks. In its twelfth 
year it becomes a pioneer among house-organs, which are 
comparatively a modern institution. It has had sufficient 
time in which to prove its worth as a constructive factor in 
the development of the organization it represents, and by those 
who have been accustomed to reading it the reason for its suc- 
cess can be readily understood. 

Taking the February issue of this well-printed and well- 
edited house-organ as a sample, one gets a good idea of the 
service it performs and wonders not at the fact that it is an 
established part of the Whitaker organization. It is pub- 
lished, the company says, for the edification of those who 
create, buy or sell printed publicity. One of the articles in 
the February number deals with the unintentional violation 
of the rules of the postal authorities on the part of printers 
and users of direct advertising literature, which results in that 
literature finding a grave in the dead-letter office, instead of 
reaching customers. Another deals with the present paper 
situation and urges codperation with the Government under 
present conditions. Paper conservation, the necessity of sim- 
plicity rather than elaborateness in commercial printing, and 
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psychology in advertising, are other topics dealt with. One 
article that should prove of more than average interest to 
printers is that disclosing the tendency of buyers of printing 
to believe that they can cancel printing orders at will any 
time before the presses are actually started. In connection 
with this last article, Paragrafs says it feels it is rendering a 
service to the buying public as well as to the printing-trade 
by calling attention to the first regulation in the ‘official 
trade customs” of the Printing Craft of the United States. 

‘Regularly entered orders can not be canceled except on 
terms that will compensate against loss. 

‘*Experimental work performed on orders, such as sketches, 
drawings, composition, plates, presswork and materials will 
be charged for.” 

A review of the contents of this recent issue of Paragrafs 
is given to afford some idea of the range of service the house- 
organ is providing. It is a house-organ with a purpose and 
that purpose is well carried out. 

New House-Organs. 

The year 1918 finds two printing-firms joining the ranks 
of those issuing house-organs as a part of their publicity cam- 
paigns. From the Franklin Printery, Berlin, New Hampshire, 
comes The Pointer, a magazine ‘“‘about printing for business 
men,” and from the Cantwell Printing Company of Madison, 
Wisconsin, Impressions, a house-organ ‘‘with a message and 
a purpose.” 

The Pointer is an attractive booklet, both as to text and 
printing. The second issue in February is the Washington 
number and the reader’s attention is immediately caught by 


THE POINTER 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTERY 
74 Main Street, BERLIN, N. Hl. 
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the photograph of Washington shown through a cut-out, 
bordered in gold, on the front cover (Fig. 2). The leading 
article tells of the career of a cut-price printer in Maine who 
tried to combine quality and cheap prices. The moral of the 
interesting story is that today the printer is working in a stone- 
yard and cares for whatever orders he may get on days that 
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are too stormy to work at his trade asa stone-mason. Another 
article urges business interests to look forward to the period 
of business rivalry that is sure to come after the war is over. 
The best way to prepare for that period, The Pointer asserts, 
is to plan now for direct advertising campaigns. 


” 


“The wisdom of preparation,” it says, “lies in the imme- 
diate use of advertising to create new markets, and to gain the 
good-will of possible buyers within our own country. Dis- 
tribution should be sought, for with it the manufacturer will 
be affected less by strenuous competition. 

The Pointer is printed on a good grade of enameled stock 
with a cover of coated book-stock. 
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Impressions (Fig. 3), in its second number in February, 
directs the attention of readers to this pertinent fact in regard 
to advertising: 

“Don’t spend money in advertising, invest it. When you 
spend money in advertising you are wasting it, but when you 
invest money in advertising you are building — you are doing 
constructive work. You can invest money just as 
judiciously in good, productive advertising as in any other 
activity in your business, and right and effective advertising 
is just as essential as efficiency in any other activity of your 
business.” 

Among other things, the booklet tells something of the 
equipment of the Cantwell plant and how it is possible for it to 
turn out printed material of the character necessary for the 
literature of successful advertisers. It is a most creditable 
house-organ and if the quality of this early issue is main- 
tained it should prove of value to the publishers. The Feb- 
ruary number is set throughout in Caslon. Head-pieces in 
color, made from original drawings, are found on each page. 


“Arcady’s Ink Pot.” 


The January number of Arcady’s Ink Pot (Fig. 4), the 
house-organ of the Arcady Press and Mail Advertising Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon, contains, among other good things, 
this sane discussion of what constitutes direct advertising: 
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“Tt’s a direct appeal to a known prospect, urging him to 
act on a definite proposition. 

“Your advertising in the papers, in street cars and on 
bill-boards, creates interest and brings inquiries. Then, to a 
very great extent, it’s up to you to turn those inquiries into 
orders, and those prospects into customers. That is where 
we come in. Direct advertising takes up where your general 
advertising leaves off. It cashes in on your previous efforts. 
It gets the man’s name on the dotted line. It is intensive 
salesmanship on paper. There is undoubtedly some phase 
of your selling problem on which it will pay you to use direct 
advertising.” 

The Arcady Press’s theory of direct advertising and its 
uses — and we agree with that theory —is of interest not 
only to the users of advertising but may be perused with good 
results by some printers who produce publicity literature. 
We refer particularly to that part which points out its use in 
connection with general advertising. Not many, but a few 
printers, as we have had occasion to point out before, still 
adhere to the argument in their publicity matter that custom- 
ers would do well to drop general advertising and take up direct 
advertising exclusively. Such an argument on the part of a 
printer is not only unsound advertising advice to a client, 
which alone is sufficient reason for not using it, but it proves 
a boomerang to the printing-trade generally. Investigate the 
matter and you will find that there is no controversy as to the 
value of the periodicals and all other publications that form 
mediums for general advertising. Such mediums are what the 
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Re S|ES, the Intensifier is all right, but 
RNOWYxS3]| we're not selling them fast enough,” 
a licitous inquiry about Jones’ product 
re) MNS) licitous inquir : 
WE, X8) “Why don’t you consult these peo- 
vertising concern. “Perhaps they can offer some 
valuable suggestions about how to sell it.” 
@ And after studying the situation, the adver- 
tising concern made this report: “Here is the 
probably, in direct sales, but as a preliminary 
campaign to get your bearings. It might even 


Jones told him, in answer to his so- 
ple?” he urged, handing Jones the card of an ad- 
@ So Jones did. 
best plan we can suggest. It will pay you—not, 
bring in enough orders to make it profitable in 
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printing-trade are engaged in producing to a large extent 
today. The Ink Pot aptly expresses the relation of the two 
forms of advertising and clearly points out how necessary 
direct advertising is to supplement general advertising; how, 
in fact, the two methods combined are essential to most 
effective results from the standpoint of the advertiser. 
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“The Grant Imprint.” 


The Grant Imprint, published by the Grant Printing Com- 
pany of Maquoketa, Iowa, is a small house-organ that is 
crammed full of helpful facts about printing that should prove 
of value to the users of advertising and buyers of printing. 
That it has real service as its object is shown by the declara- 
tion that the magazine is ready at all times to give its readers 
any possible assistance on the subject of printing. It asks 
any persons who have unsolved problems in printing to tell 
the company about it and perhaps the /mprint can give helpful 
suggestions and ideas. 

The Imprint will be read. It is a live publication, pleasing 
and attractive typographically, and containing a lot of mate- 
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rial worth the attention of those interested in using printed 
matter. The February number devotes considerable space to 
the question of direct advertising, with good sound argument 
for its use. But the Grant Company argues that direct-by- 
mail advertising will not bring the desired results unless the 
advertising literature possesses character. 

‘Printing, like everything else of consequence, must show 
individuality,” says the Imprint. “It must express in an 
attractive way the business that it represents. Good printing 
is not an accident; it is the finished result of much thought 
and no little labor. The printing and advertising matter that 
you send out must show itself above the average. The print- 
ing establishment which is in demand today is the one that 
gives information, coéperation and efficient care in the construc- 
tion of all orders entrusted to it.” 





THERE is a printer up in Boston who is 104 years old. He 
made so many typographical errors in his life he is afraid to die. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING, THE MERCHANT 
AND THE NEWSPAPER.* 


BY T. W. LE QUATTE. 


HE publisher of the country paper has a greater 

] obligation to the merchants in his town than 

the obligation that rests on the city-newspaper 

man toward the merchants in his city. The 

small-town merchant can not afford an expert 

buyer for every separate line of merchandise 

in his store. He can not afford to hire an 

expert advertising man to study the stock and 

study the customers and figure out an advertisement that will 
make the customers want the stock. 

Of course the country merchant who has figured the whole 
situation out carefully knows that an active, continuous trade 
on a good article with a fair margin of profit is better than a 
big profit on fifty per cent of his purchase of an unknown or 
unsatisfactory article and a big sacrifice or a total loss on the 
balance. He will see the wisdom of strengthening his reputa- 
tion through the generally advertised merchandise of known 
and dependable quality which he carries in his stock. The 
country-newspaper publisher needs to be fully informed on 
these things himself. He needs to have sense and backbone 
enough to stop the country merchant every time he starts to 
blame the mail-order house, or the chain store, or the city 
department store for his poor business, and point out to him 
that the successful country merchants are meeting them by 
carrying standard advertised merchandise that they can buy 
as cheap as anybody, by giving a personal service that none 
of the others can give and by keeping both merchandise and 
service before the buying public through intelligent business- 
building advertising in the home-town paper. 

I am impressed with the idea that country publishers bear 
the same relation to the mercantile interests of their home towns 
that the men of the officers’ training camps bear to the army. 
I look upon them as the logical leaders of advertising and 
merchandising thought in their communities. I believe they 
can do more than any one else can do to develop and direct 
the development of their merchants along permanent and 
constructive lines. And the big thing about it is that all these 
country-newspaper publishers will profit in their advertising 
columns in proportion to the breadth of their vision and the 
intelligence of their leadership. 

Time after time we have been asked if we did not fear the 
competition of the country newspapers whose hands we are 
attempting to strengthen. We have invariably answered that 
the only way they could grow is to see that codperation is 
of more value than competition. If they see that, we are 
going to grow together. The strength of the country paper 
will supplement Successful Farming, and Successful Farming 
will help the country paper. Both of us will be helping the 
merchant and the manufacturer to give a better service to the 
farmer and make more net profit for themselves. 

The problem that continuously confronts you as a country 
publisher is the problem of building up your community. 
Your community does not end with the residence of the voter 
in city elections who lives farthest from the center of the town. 
The limits of your community are the points on each road where 
people going to market turn and drive away from your town 
instead of turning and driving toward your town. Those 
limits will be extended or shortened as your town serves or 
fails to serve the interests of the farmers in the affairs of your 
town. 

Most of your successful farmers read farm papers. That 
is one reason why they are successful. They pay farm papers 

*Extracts from an address by T. W. LeQuatte, advertising manager of Suc- 


cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, before the newspaper advertising department 
of the Minnesota Advertising Convention at St. Pau!, January 22 and 23. 
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an annual fee for the counsel and advice of experts on every 
phase of their business and their home life. 

The local merchant and the manufacturers of merchandise 
of known reputations build that business in your town in pro- 
portion to the extent of their active codperation with each 
other in establishing and maintaining the reputation of both 
merchandise and merchant among the people in your com- 
munity. 

It will be a great day for merchants and manufacturers, 
and for the consumer as well, and a great day for legitimate 
advertising mediums, when retail merchants and manufacturers 
come to fully realize that they are partners in serving the 
community instead of just buyer and seller. The retail 
merchant and the manufacturer who can develop this partner- 
ship relation to the fullest extent need not fear competition. 
Their service to the community will bring the community 
business to them. But the success of their partnership 
depends on how well and how persistently and how consistently 
and how continuously they use all means for influencing the 
farm trade. 

The right kind of coéperation all along the line means 
more definite education of the community as to the ability of 
the local merchant to serve them with standard, advertised 
and generally known merchandise that sells at the same price 
everywhere to farmers and city people alike. That means 
better and more satisfactory service to the community, more 
business and more profits for the local merchants, for the 
manufacturer, and for your paper. 

It will pay country publishers better to supplement general 
advertising than to try to supplant it. The best and most 
permanent advertising prospect for a country newspaper is 
the advertiser who has built and is maintaining a general 
reputation through advertising in mediums of general circula- 
tion. The question of whether the local merchant or the 
manufacturer shall pay for local advertising will be settled 
differently in different cases according to the circumstances. 

Your paper can make a tremendous success of a local 
campaign on goods that already have a general reputation 
through general advertising. You and your local merchants 
would find it more difficult to arouse the interest of your 
readers in some product they never heard of before. So long 
as we each supplement the efforts of the other we shall each 
benefit ourselves by building up the retail merchants and the 
general advertisers whom we serve. If we try to supplant 
each other we deprive the local merchant and the general 
advertisers of the use of forces they both need in the upbuilding 
of their business and decrease the number of people who can 
profitably use our advertising columns. Cooperation pays. 

If the country publisher can get his local merchants to 
realize that standard, trade-marked, advertised merchandise 
is not only more dependable and a safer buy for their customers, 
but also that the small-town merchant can compete on such 
merchandise on equal terms with the big-city dealer, he has 
taken a long step in establishing the permanency of the local 
merchant as a constructive advertiser in his paper. The 
small-town merchant can not win in a price-cutting competition 
with the big-city store or the chain store or the big mail-order 
He can not afford the expert buyers to make sure of 

He can not offer the big contracts that command the 
low price. He can not afford to risk losing a dissatisfied 
customer by cutting the quality to meet the price. He needs 
every customer whose trade should naturally come to his store. 

But he can sell Eastman kodaks, Victrolas, Royal baking 
powder, American radiators, Goodyear tires, Acme paints, 
Louden barn equipment, or any other standard, trade-marked, 
advertised merchandise at the same price his customer would 
have to pay the big-city dealer, or the chain store, or the mail- 
order man. 
1-6 
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If the small-town dealer will give the service that he can 
give better than any one else, and if he will tie up with mer- 
chandise with a national reputation, through advertising in 
his local paper, there is no competition in the world that can 
take away his trade in that class of merchandise. 

Local advertising by general advertisers is usually confined 
to those towns where the local papers have educated the 
merchants to the advantage of handling merchandise of known 
reputation. ' 

There is no use dodging the fact that the continuation of 
local advertising covering merchandise with a general reputa- 
tion depends upon the results produced lqcally through the 
local merchant. Therefore, anything that tends to put ‘‘pep”’ 
into the local merchant and liven his interest in merchandise 
with a general reputation works to the benefit of the country 
paper. 

It is combination of effort that counts for economy and 
convenience. You carried water to the harvest hands in a 
bucket with a dipper attached. Nobody ever thought it would 
be more economical or convenient to carry the water in 
dippers or drink it from the bucket. The sale of dippers in 
your community does not increase the sale of water buckets. 

Advertising must help the manufacturer and the merchant 
to reduce selling cost. It must help them to increase their 
volume. It must help them to standardize and _ stabilize 
their business. These things enable them to deliver dependable 
quality merchandise, at the minimum price to the consumer, 
and still increase the total actual net profits of their business. 





PRIZES FOR POSTERS OR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Here is an appeal to enlist the patriotism of every artist 
in America: The War Savings Committee of New York, 
coéperating with the American Institute of Graphic Arts, has 
announced a competition divided into three classes as follows: 

A.— Poster: First prize, $1,000; second prize, $300; 
honorable mention. It is desirable that the entries be made in 
the proportion of 24 inches wide by 36 inches, though the 
shape and size are optional with the competitor. 

B.— Cartoon, newspaper or magazine advertisement: 
First prize, $250; second prize, $100; honorable mention. 
These cartoons or illustrated advertisements are to fill a full, 
half, or quarter page in a newspaper, or 5!2 by 8 inches in a 
magazine. 

C.— Car-card and window-card: First prize, $250; second 
prize, $100; honorable mention. Car-card entries should be 
21 by 11 inches, while the size of the window-card is optional. 

The purpose of the competition being to advertise War 
Saving Stamps, the ‘‘W. S. S.”’ mark must appear in all 
drawings. All citizens of the United States are eligible. The 
competition closes on April 25. Entries and further informa- 
tion should be addressed to “‘W. S. S. Competition, American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, 119 East Nineteenth street, New 
York.” 

The Board of Judges consists of: Charles Dana Gibson, 
Frederic W. Allen, Earnest Elmo Calkins, Heyworth Campbell, 
J. H. Chapin, Arthur W. Dow, Finley Peter Dunne, Frank 
Finney, Fred W. Goudy, Ray Greenleaf, Matlack Price, 
Adolph Triedler, Douglas Volk and Clarence H. White. 


ENGLISH A LA BOSTON. 


Boston Mother.—Do you know Willie Bump? 

Little Son—Sure. I soaked that bone-headed shrimp on 
the beezer the last time I seen him. 

Boston Mother.—What awful language ! You should say: 
I soaked that bone-headed shrimp on the beezer the last time 
I saw him. 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING UNDER WAR TENSION. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


"YO one, I fancy, will arise to dispute the claim 
that at no previous time within the memory 
of the present generation has it been necessary 
for business men, big and little, in all lines to 
=| act so quickly or so decisively in readjustment 
=| of their affairs as has been requisite since the 
| start of the world war. Furthermore if the 

; ~ members of one class in the community more 
than another “‘have needs be nimble to alight on their feet,” 
as the saying is, in the emergencies that have succeeded one 
another, they are the members of that class which is made 
up of the makers and users of direct advertising. Before dis- 
cussing the question of whether problems in this quarter are 
not multiplying rather than diminishing, it may be worth while 
to hastily survey the high points of the trail already traversed. 

First among the complications came the shutting off of 
imports from Germany, which temporarily demoralized the 
ink market. Out of that temporary embarrassment, blessings 
were to come that will compensate for the inconvenience, but 
undeniably the dislocation of the printing industry from this 
cause was threatening enough while it lasted. This dilemma 
was succeeded by the complications over paper supply and 
prices — a war eruption of which we yet hear the rumblings. 
Later came the increase in postage rates, which, for all that it 
has not affected third-class mail, that mainstay of the direct 
advertisers, has nevertheless injected a new influence in every 
section of the art preservative. 

Such are the special problems, if such they may be classed, 
which have had specific application to the producers and 
consumers of direct advertising. On top of these distinctive 
burdens have been piled the responsibilities that are the 
common lot of all business men in these piping times of strife 
— the shortage of labor, the rising costs of raw material, the 
insufficiency of coal supply and the delays in transportation. 
Even when dealing with such generalities one is tempted to 
say that direct advertising has been subjected to a little extra 
war tension, because, if “transportation” is construed, as it 
should be, to include mail transportation, we come upon an 
element of war’s derangements that is manifestly serious for 
a merchant or manufacturer just in proportion to the volume 
of business transacted by mail. 

What is in store for the printers and mailers of direct 
advertising is doubtless of vastly more concern than the 
hurdles that have already been taken in this obstacle race, and 
because it is obvious that some special worries must be faced 
so long as the war lasts I have recently endeavored to make 
a thorough canvass of the situation at Washington. I have 
talked with the best informed officials in all the various 
branches of the Government (including the newly-created war- 
managing institutions) that come most closely in contact with 
the activities which affect the interests of the creators and 
distributors of printed matter, and everywhere I have asked 
what the future holds for this clientele. Furthermore, in a 
determination to dig up, if possible, information that would 
be constructive, I have sought, especially in official quarters, 
hints as to ways and means to best meet the abnormal situa- 
tions that war is creating. 

At a war headquarters where conditions change not merely 
overnight but literally from hour to hour, it is difficult to induce 
any responsible official or technical expert to predict far in 
advance. At the same time, I am happy to say that in all 
my rounds I did not hear a single expression calculated to 
beget alarm lest direct advertising be restricted or banned as 
a war luxury. On the contrary, the uses of printers’ ink that 
are. commonly accounted “direct advertising’ are coming 
more and more into favor for Uncle Sam’s own purposes. 
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For example, the managers of the Liberty Loan, who in float- 
ing the first and second bond issues relied so heavily upon 
posters and hangers, intend, in promoting the third sale of 
“war bonds” in April, to employ booklets as one of the prin- 
cipal mediums, an especially effective piece of copy being a 
booklet of cartoons contributed by fifty of the country’s 
leading cartoonists. 

Taking another illustration, it may be pointed out that 
ever since Uncle Sam’s entry into the war, postmasters all 
over the land have been overworked in finding “‘stands’”’ for 
the innumerable posters put out by the various branches of 
the Government, but it remained for the National War Savings 
Committee to requisition the force of direct advertising by 
putting out, in an edition of 20,000,000, a primer or booklet 
on the War Savings Stamps which, through the instrumentality 
of letter-carriers and rural postmen, has been distributed to 
every home in the land. The booklets of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration and the Food Administration are eloquent testimonials 
to direct advertising. So likewise are the educational “‘Red, 
White and Blue Books” that the Committee of Public Infor- 
mation is sending broadcast. Even the Department of 
Agriculture, which is, in a way, the most conservative of all 
Federal users of printed matter, has lately been converted 
to the pamphlet, the booklet and the folder as carriers of 
urgent messages, and with the enthusiasm proverbial of con- 
verts is now plunging on such direct advertising printed in 
two colors and liberally embellished with pictures. 

With Uncle Sam belatedly surrendering thus uncondition- 
ally to the popular forms of direct advertising, it would appear 
the height of inconsistency for the Government to place 
obstacles in the path of private users of this same medium, 
and yet the incentive that sent me on the quest here reported 
was a crop of insistent rumors to the effect that a slump 
was impending in the production of this form of adver- 
tising currency. In one quarter you heard that the Govern- 
ment was, aS a war measure, to restrict the production of 
printed matter as it has already curtailed by fifty per cent the 
production of such staple articles of commerce as window- 
glass and paper boxes. From another direction came rumors 
to the effect that Uncle Sam was already discouraging the 
circulation of printed matter by handling all “‘circular mail” 
as freight, no matter what the delays involved. The uneasi- 
ness of certain ink manufacturers with respect to their supplies 
of raw materials begot no inconsiderable amount of gossip 
to the effect that the railroad situation was likely to cripple 
the printing industry, and the bugbear of the fuel situation 
was made into a special bogy for the benefit of men whose 
business life-blood takes the form of printed matter that must 
be kept in circulation. 

As well may we face the fact that the printing business 
and the advertising business can no more be ‘“‘as usual” in 
war time than can any other industrial or commercial enter- 
prise, but many of the whispers that have proved disquieting 
to printers and their patrons had best be labeled: ‘‘ Important 
if True.’”’ Washington in war time is a great “rumor factory” 
working overtime, and not all of its products are of guaranteed 
quality. Take, for example, the transportation situation. 
The men at the throttle in Washington say they hope that 
never again will Business America have to pass through such 
a freight jam as existed in December, 1917, and January, 1918; 
but, by the same sign, they declare that it is too much to 
expect that railroad transportation will be entirely normal 
during the continuance of the war, with its imperative require- 
ments for the movement of soldiers and military supplies. 

Because business circles must seemingly settle down for 
some time to come to a condition of sluggish freight movement 
in so far as the general public is concerned, these far-sighted 
officials suggested that I pass to printers and their patrons the 
hint to place all orders, when possible, far in advance of require- 
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ments. A man of business training, who now occupies an 
influential position at Washington, tells me that in his estima- 
tion the greatest mistake that many a business man is making 
today is in refusing to stock up for fear that the violent price 
fluctuations that are inevitable in war time will work to his 
ultimate disadvantage. This Solomon says that peace is not 
going to come this month or next, but, granted that peace may 
come unexpectedly, he figures that it is better for a business 
man to be well fortified at all times with the stock to take care 
of the wants of his customers than to worry along on a hand- 
to-mouth basis merely to avoid a slight loss in the event that 
his particular class of raw material slumps in price when peace 
comes. 

The advice, then, that official Washington would pass on 
to the makers and users of direct advertising is to overdo 
rather than underdo the anticipation of needs in paper-stock, 
etc. Particularly should seasonal goods such as calendars, 
dance-programs, score-cards, etc., be stocked on a liberal 
margin of safety lest the user be caught by the unexpected — 
as, for example, the recent action of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in clapping on a rigid embargo just when it was commonly 
supposed that the line had all but worked out from under its 
burden of congested shipments. A supplementary bit of 
advice from the same general quarter counsels the every-day 
printer not to trust to freight — freight in less than car lots, 
such as the average printer employs, being especially difficult 
to trace when side-tracked or delayed — but to turn to express 
shipments whenever circumstances seem to warrant, or to the 
parcel post if the printer figures that he can get quicker action 
by this route. 

While, as has been outlined, freight transportation condi- 
tions are not going to be wholly placid and serene for some 
time to come, even with the larger utilization of America’s 
inland waterways for commercial purposes and the develop- 
ment of motor-truck freighting systems, there is no warrant 
for quite such a pessimistic view as is taken in some quarters. 
On the contrary, there is for printers and their customers a 
distinct cause for rejoicing in that printing supplies have been 
accorded, under governmental management of the railroads, 
a definite status that they did not enjoy in the days of private 
operation of the railroads, nor even under the joint conduct 
of the lines by the Railroads War Board. 

Up to the time that the Government took over the railroads 
a sorely-needed shipment of paper or ink could usually be 
gotten through to its destination if the plea for it were uttered 
loudly enough, but each such contingency was treated as an 
individual case instead of there being accorded to such utilities 
recognition of a definite status of preference or priority. 
Under the new deal, however, the ammunition of the direct 
advertiser and the publisher is assigned to a definite place in 
the transportation scheme. The Car Service Section of the 
Division of Transportation of the United States Railroad 
Administration has lately worked out a ‘“‘list of exceptions” 
that are to be exempted from railroad embargoes when such 
embargoes do not have to be absolute, and enrolled in this 
class of commodities we find the items: ‘“printing-paper and 
printing-ink;” ‘“‘scrap and waste paper when consigned direct 
to paper mills or manufacturers;” and ‘“‘carbon black.” 

Now turn to the proposal, of which the first news has just 
trickled through, that seems, on the face of the thing, to con- 
template a curtailment of printed matter as a means of con- 
serving labor, fuel, and railroad transportation. This is a 
possibility which, judging from the letters that are coming 
to Washington, has caused more misgivings on the part. of the 
few printers who have heard of it than any “horror” of war 
that has preceded it. Moreover, there is, it may as well be 
confessed, just the grain of truth in the reports now current 
that is needed to entitle them to serious consideration. As 
it happens, however, this is an “economy” which, if it comes, 
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will be aimed in the direction of newspapers and magazines 
rather than at direct advertising publications. 

Experts of the Federal Trade Commission and of the Fuel 
Administration have for some weeks past been giving some 
thought to the question of whether, as the war goes on, it 
may not be necessary to ask publishers to voluntarily reduce 
the size of their products. It is recognized that the increases 
in the prices of print-paper last year and the year before 
impelled many publishers to inaugurate various reforms in 
their pressrooms, but these remedies were for the most part 
expedients, such as the cutting off of “returns,” designed to 
eliminate waste, and the immediate question now is whether 
these same publishers might not go a step further and reduce 
the size —that is, the number of pages — of each issue of 
their publications, scaling down the advertising space as well 
as the aggregate of reading-matter, but advancing space 
rates to such an extent that the restricted advertising area 
would yield the same net income as before. 

To obtain an intimate working knowledge of all conditions 
in the publishing business such as would make it possible to 
determine whether or not to ask such action by owners of 
newspapers and periodicals, is the real object of a recent 
request from the Federal Trade Commission that has mysti- 
fied many publishers. This request operates to bring from 
each publishing house a detailed monthly report covering not 
only “copies printed,” ‘‘returns,” etc., but likewise the number 
of pages in each issue, the proportion of reading-matter to 
advertising, and other information calculated to disclose a 
publisher’s disposition of the space at his command. Whether 
or not anything will come of this form of prospecting for 
possible economies in the newspaper and magazine field, I 
have it on the best of authority that even should a crusade of 
conservation be undertaken it would be unlikely to extend to 
the sphere of direct advertising. Naturally the officials would 
not set out to discriminate between periodical advertisers and 
direct advertisers, but one of the experts who is grappling 
with the problem tells me that he does not see how any formula 
of conservation could be prescribed for users of direct adver- 
tising. Indeed, he foresees insurmountable difficulties with 
respect to such contraction in the case of the huge catalogues 
of the big mail-order houses. 

There are a number of new war-time forces at work which, 
because of their influence upon advertising in general, are well 
worthy the careful consideration of printers and their custom- 
ers, but it would be rash to ascribe a set influence to these new 
factors or even to surmise that their influence will be always 
in the same direction. A case in point is found in the attitude 
of the Food Administration favorable to the sale of food 
products in bulk rather than in small individual packages. 
Close scrutiny of the situation is likely, however, to disclose 
no way in which this shift should affect direct advertising, 
unless, mayhap, abandonment of individual packages lessens 
the use of the booklets, printed matter, etc., that some manu- 
facturers have been wont to enclose in each package as a means 
of cultivating repeat orders or encouraging a trial of other 
products put out by the same house. 

Set over against the supposed advertising deterrent that 
lies in bulk selling as compared with individual packaging, 
there is a war development that has unquestionably quickened 
demand for certain advertising forms. The exemplification, 
to which I refer, of the old adage about an ill wind, etc., is 
found in the widespread introduction of substitutes — wheat 
substitutes, butter substitutes, substitutes for fats, substi- 
tutes for sugars, etc. In order to put over these new or newly- 
exploited foodstuffs with the housewives of the country, 
manufacturers and dealers have had recourse to an unprece- 
dented extent to manuals of instructions, cook-books, etc. 

I suppose that if there is one branch of the Government 
that more than any other has been charged with crimes against 
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direct advertising it is the Postoffice Department. Strange to 
say, it required reams of correspondence for it to live down 
the report that a ‘‘war tax” in the form of increased postage 
was to be levied on printed matter (third or fourth class mail) 
along with the increase on letter mail. As I have said, a 
suspicion recently gained wide currency among business men 
to the effect that ‘circular mail,” so called, was being moved 
only by slow freight-trains instead of by fast mail-trains. I 
have likewise recently seen printed statements to the effect 
that the mails have been slowed down ‘because no sorting of 
mail now takes place on mail-trains.”’ 

The superintendent of the Railway Mail Service assures 
me that while mail is now sorted at terminals when this can 
be done with no loss of time, much sorting continues to be 
done on trains. The Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
has declared to me, unqualifiedly, that no third-class mail or 
circular mail, so called, is dispatched by freight-trains. In a 
few instances, conditions of car shortage have compelled the 
use of freight-cars for the conveyance of such mail, but transit 
has invariably been by mail-train. The only printed matter 
that is dispatched by fast freight consists of magazines and 
periodicals that under the so-called “‘blue tag” system can be 
posted sufficiently in advance of the scheduled date of distri- 
bution to permit of this movement. 

An investigation made late in March at the office of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General discloses no new out- 
cropping of postal administrative policy that could be held to 
be in any sense antagonistic to the cause of direct advertising, 
except the measures lately taken to discourage the use of large 
mailing-cards. It has been found that such large flat pieces 
of mail are difficult to handle and do not readily lend them- 
selves to insertion in the distributing-racks, and consequently 
the department is instructing postmasters to try, by the use 
of moral suasion, to induce advertisers to abandon their use. 
Otherwise there are no new edicts against advertising forms. 
Indeed, the department is, in some respects, growing more 
liberal-minded, as witness the adoption in stamped envelope 
form of the ‘“‘window” envelopes, to the use of which the 
postal officials were long almost as strenuously opposed as they 
are to the use of poster stamps or stickers on the face of an 
envelope. 

In the course of my first-hand investigation for THE 
INLAND PRINTER, | buttonholed a number of the postal experts 
who are in a position to observe the working arrangements of 
the postal service, asking for hints and pointers that would 
aid printers and users of direct advertising to get their mes- 
sages through the lines in these days of congested and delayed 
mails. Every one of these experts was skeptical as to whether 
it was worth while to hold a batch of printed matter for mail- 
ing on any set day of the week or of the month which has been 
preconceived to be a “light day” in postal movements. The 
consensus of opinion is that whereas some classes of mail may 
be lighter one day than another, the difference is likely to be 
made up by another class and in the sum total there is not the 
difference between days that might be expected. But, while 
the postal officials do not put any stock in the “light day” 
theory, they all agree that direct advertising will get away 
more quickly if posted during the morning hours than if 
dumped into the postoffice, as is the usual custom, at 5 or 6 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Inasmuch as several printers and publishers who have been 
wont to mail magazines and catalogues flat have lately changed 
to the roll form for mailing, I quizzed the officials particularly 
as to whether publications sent flat are likely to fare worse 
in the mails than those that are rolled. No one in authority 


would admit but what the flat catalogue or pamphlet, if 
enclosed in an envelope strong enough to escape damage, 
should come through in as good condition as the rolled publi- 
cation. 


While it is contended at Washington that even with 
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mail-trains missing connections perhaps one-third of the time. 
the delivery of circular mail has seldom been delayed more 
than twenty-four hours, it is conceded that just as the busi- 
ness man who is impatient will order shipments by express 
rather than by freight, it may be well for the direct advertiser 
who must ‘“‘turn around quickly” on a proposition these days 
to mail his printed matter under first-class postage. Postal 
experts who are in a position to appreciate the wastefulness 
of direct advertisers who carelessly but habitually send out 
matter under weight, declare to be well taken the point made 
by printers who say that advertisers would not have so much 
occasion to worry over the fifty per cent increase in first-class 
postage if they would get all the advertising value that is 
coming to them by loading each envelope to the limit with 
envelope-stuffers and other business-getting literature. 





ARE PRINTERS IN A GOOD BUSINESS ? 


BY ONE OF THEM, IN ‘“MARTIN’S PAPYRUS.” 


Of course we are. There is a lot of money being made out 
of the printing business, and a lot more being made in it also. 

Starting in with the man who makes the presses we like to 
hear run, the type we have to distribute so often, the paper 
manufacturer, who comes in for so much abuse, the men who 
make our cutting-machines and our stitchers and folders, the 
ink men, who are all millionaires, and the insurance men, who 
have such an air-tight organization — every one of these busi- 
ness associates of ours are making money out of the printing 
business. Our closest friend, the ever helpful paper jobber, 
has a pretty healthy cost system and knows how much he has 
to add to make life worth while. 

It seems almost reasonable that we printers who use all of 
these articles on which everybody makes a little should be in 
a very happy position. It would seem incredible, with all 
these brain-babies of some really clever men working for us, 
that a man can keep from making money. Simply sitting on 
the box and holding the reins tight should keep a fellow on the 
right road. Tons of good paper and columns of advertising 
space have been used up explaining why some printers are not 
making money. None of these arguments have as yet con- 
vinced the writer that the printing business is not O. K. To 
my mind it is one of the most interesting occupations a man 
could choose. The mass of detail connected with it makes it 
a big business. It is not so small as some of us think. There 
is a lot of satisfaction in keeping all these small details in their 
proper places and in making them perform on a profitable 
basis. As dwelt on previously in this article, the equipment 
we have at our disposal in our business is now about perfect, 
and if the individual can not measure up to the pace set by his 
plant, it’s a mistake to say the printing business is responsible. 





BAN PLACED ON FREE READING NOTICES. 


A correspondent of The Editor and Publisher states that 
Washington newspaper publishers have placed the ban on 
free publicity, reaching the following agreement at a recent 
meeting: 

“At a meeting of the Washington publishers, held March 
1, 1918, it was the sense of all that the free reading notice is 
an evil which should be discontinued by publishers generally. 
The Washington newspapers for years have followed the 
policy of publishing news independent of any advertising 
consideration, and it is their intention to continue this policy.” 

The agreement was signed by A. T. Macdonald, general 
manager, Washington Herald; Arthur D. Marks, business 
manager, Washington Post; Fleming Newbold, business man- 
ager, Washington Evening Star; Edgar D. Shaw, publisher, 
Washington Times. 
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TL know no way of judging the future but 
by the past.— Patrick Denry, 1775. 


* * * * 


“Anybody Can Print!” 


ILL CARLETON, of Michigan, 
poet, lived in the time when 
the “‘machine printer”? was ousting the 
‘*hand-press printer”.in the West. He 
knew that in his day the biggest thing 
about printing to the printer himself was 
his cylinder press and paper-cutter. The 
printer’s job was ’tending the machinery, 
and as neither brains nor education were 
needed by a hostler to machines, the 
‘‘machine”’ printer rated his apprentices 
rather by muscular attainments than 
by mental. (Thank Heaven, there were 
many exceptions.) In those days the 
machines were considered more impor- 
tant than men (we have scarcely got- 
ten over that yet), and consequently the 
printers rapidly dropped in public esti- 
mation, for the public quickly accepted 
the “machine printer” at his own rating. 
Will Carleton wrote a piece to illus- 
trate what folks thought about printing. 
He describes a father trying to hire his 
boy to the printer of a country weekly, 
and saying: 


He ain't no great shakes for to labor, though I’ve 
labored with him a good deal, 

And give him some strappin’ good arguments 
I know he couldn’t help but feel; 

But he’s built out of second growth timber, and 
nothin’ about him is big, 

Exceptin’ his appetite only, and there he’s as 
good as a pig. 

But he don’t take to nothin’ but victuals, and 
he'll never be much, I'm afraid; 

So I thought it would be a good notion to larn 
him the printer’s trade. 

His body’s too small for a farmer, his judgment 
is rather too slim, 

But I thought we perhaps could be makin’ a 
printer outen o’ him! 

It ain’t much to get up a paper —it wouldn’t 
take him long for to learn; 

He could feed the machine, I’m thinkin’, with a 
strappin’ fellow to turn, 

For things that was once hard in doin’ is easy 
enough now to do — 

Just keep your eye on your machinery and crack 
your arrangements right through. 

I used to wonder at readin’ and where it was got 
up and how, 

But ’tis most of it made by machinery —I can 
see it all plain enough now. 

And poetry, too, is constructed by machines of 
different designs, 














Daniel Treadwell, born 1701, died 1872. 
A Scholarly Mechanic Who Benefited Thousands 
of Printers. 


Each one with a gauge and a chopper to see to 
the length of the lines. 

So since the whole trade has growed easy *twould 
be easy enough, I’ve a whim, 

If you was agreed, to be makin’ a. printer outen 
of Jim. 

Truly the worship of machinery has 
played the devil with printing. Men, 
apparently intelligent, worship the in- 
genious and necessary linotype machine, 
forgetting that it is doing the work 
which required the lowest grade of 
intelligence in the composing-rooms of 
Will Carleton’s time — the work done 
by “‘typestickers’’ and tramp printers. 
Printers had to use those fellows, but 
no one ever dignified them with the 
name of ‘“‘printer.’’ Printers have to 
use linotype machines, and Collectanea 
would not diminish the output of them 
by one machine, but if the artist of the 
keyboard and his machine were left alone 
in a composing-room what would happen 
to printing in that plant? The printing 
industry requires now, more than ever, 
men of the highest intelligence and good 
education and good character. It is an 
occupation for gentlemen and scholars. 
Let every proprietor printer remember 
this when he hires a boy into his estab- 
lishment to learn printing. The best 
and easiest way to improve conditions 
in the printing industry is to hire no 








boy to learn printing that you would 
not care to have marry your daughter. 
That was the rule in the olden days 
when printers prospered wonderfully with 
the output of wooden hand-presses. 


* * * * 


An Inventor Forgotten by Printers. 

NE of the more useful inventions 

is the Gordon press, known also as 
the Chandler & Price press and in 
England as the Minerva, Cropper or 
Anglo-American Arab. It is also made 
in France, Italy, Belgium and Germany 
under various names. It is known to 
all printers and it made George P. 
Gordon, of New York city and Rahway, 
New Jersey, famous and wealthy. 

It seems, nevertheless, that the Gordon 
press is another instance which tends to 
prove the truth of Emerson’s assertion 
that “‘it is frivolous to fix pedantically 
the date of particular inventions; they 
have all been invented over and over 
fifty times.”’ 

The features which made for the 
success of the Gordon press are the 
so-called clam-shell or ‘‘jaw” motion of 
platen and bed, the revolving ink-disc 
and the reciprocating bed motion. The 
platen motion and grippers were invented 
by Stephen P. Ruggles, of Boston, the 
originator of treadle platen presses of 
the Gordon type. Writing in 1874, 
George P. Gordon said: ‘‘Had it not 
been for Stephen P. Ruggles I should 
never have built a printing-press. You 
[Ruggles] marked out the road, the 
course I should take, and I trod it.” 
Ruggles made his first press, a small 
card-press, turned by a crank handle, as 
early as 1831. Gordon invented the 
reciprocating bed motion, — sidewise 
adjustment of the grippers, and adapted 
the ink-disc to the requirements of a 
platen press; but he did not—as is gen- 
erally supposed —invent the ink-disc. 
Gordon effected an ingenious and efficient 
combination of his own inventions with 
prior inventions, for which he is entitled 
to premier honors. 

The ink-disc 


and arrangement of 


inking rollers used on Gordon presses 
was invented by Daniel Treadwell, of 
Boston, 


whose good efforts for the 
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advantage of printers have apparently 
been forgotten. Treadwell’s first trade 
was that of silversmith. In 1818 he 
made the first really radical improve- 
ment in the old hand-press. His press 
had a stationary flat bed. The platen 
when receiving paper was in the position 
that the tympan occupies in the Wash- 
ington hand-press, hinged to end of the 
bed. When the paper was placed on the 
platen it was swung downward by hand 
to the bed, with a movement similar to 
that given to the tympan aforesaid. 
When the platen was flat on the bed, 
pressure was applied by means of a 
treadle. This was the first use of a 
treadle in connection with a printing- 
press. A detailed description of this 
press is given in Hansard’s ‘‘Typo- 
graphia.”” The pressure was given by 
means of a toggle-joint, an important 
invention (in 1800) of Jacob Perkins, 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, who 
was also inventor of the steel-engraving 
process. Perkins established the first 
steel-engraving and steel-plate printing 
business in London, still continuing. 

So far as printing is concerned, 
Treadwell’s chief invention was the 
revolving ink-disc. In 1821 he made a 
large platen power-press for book and 
newspaper work. It was power success- 
fully applied to the ancient hand-press. 
Koenig, the inventor of the cylinder 
press, had earlier made the same attempt 
and failed. Twenty of these Treadwell 
presses were in operation in New York 
in 1825, and several in Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington and Philadelphia. Several 
of them were operated by horse power. 
The introduction of the cylinder press 
in the United States in 1827 brought 
Treadwell’s printing-press enterprise to 
an end. The revolving ink-disc and ink- 
distributing apparatus, illustrated on this 
page, were part of the Treadwell power- 
press, and it survives, as he invented 
it, with little change. In the diagram Z 
is a 28-in. revolving disc; X is a frame 
moving across the disc when the latter 
is in rest; the frame X carried four 
rollers, three made of glue and molasses, 
and one wooden rider roller in contact 
with the three composition rollers. 
These rollers were supplied with ink 
from an ink-fountain almost identical 
with that still used on Gordon presses. 

Doubtless Gordon, a printer working 
in New York, derived his ink-disc from 
Treadwell. No mention of a revolving 
ink-disc was made in Gordon’s patent 
claims until he had invented the disc 
within a disc, now in use. The revolving 
ink-disc made it possible to considerably 
reduce the cost of making platen presses 
and to increase their speed over the 
earlier Ruggles and Gordon presses, on 
which the rollers distributed the ink on 
a cylinder or on a curved ink-plate. 
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Treadwell patented sixteen important 
inventions and achieved celebrity as a 
scientist. For a few years he conducted 
a printing establishment in Battery- 
march street, Boston. In 1829 he 
received the degree of Master of Arts 
from Harvard University, and in 1834 
was chosen Rumford Professor on the 
Application of the Sciences to the Useful 
Arts by the same great university. He 
accumulated an extensive library, which 
he bequeathed to his native town of 
Ipswich, where it is still in use in a build- 
ing erected at his expense. 
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The first Revolving Ink-Disc, invented in 1821 by Daniel 
Treadwell, of Boston, and afterward applied to 
platen presses by George P. Gordon. 


It is a pleasure to record that these 
three benefactors of printing, Treadwell, 
Ruggles and Gordon, were well rewarded, 
each leaving a liberal estate. In 1888 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences issued a biography of Treadwell, 
which is one of the finest productions of 
John Wilson’s University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., lge. 4to, pp. 200. 


“The Tools to Those Who Can 
Handle Them.” 


E are thorough believers in all 

efficient machinery. Man hasoften 
been described as a tool-making animal. 
Tools are his strong defense. He defends 
himself against his enemies in animal 
and human form by means of invention. 
Without tools the strongest man can be 
whipped by one small wildcat. When 
invention turned to complicated machin- 
ery, which the printers could not under- 
stand, and to doctor which a machinist 
was required, the printers stood in awe 
of the monster. The machine became 
bigger than its owner. 

With simple faith all that was claimed 
for the machine was believed. The 
machines claimed to be labor-saving. 
“Buy me,” said the Machine, ‘‘and you 
can discard this man or that boy and 
save their wages.” Millions of dollars 
were spent because of this promise to 
reduce labor costs, which “reduction” 
was supposed to warrant the printers 
in reducing the price of printing to their 
customers. Nevertheless the cost of 
production kept climbing higher. The 
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machine worshipers wondered; they 
blamed the unions; they blamed the 
typefounders; they blamed each other; 
but firm in their faith in the machines, 
they kept on charging reduced prices 
to their astonished customers. After a 
century’s experience with the Machine 
Monster the answer to this seemingly 
illogical and decidedly unprofitable situa- 
tion is beginning to leak into the cere- 
brums of the printers. It is this: 
Labor-saving machinery does not reduce 
labor cost, because the men and boys 
discarded by the printers are promptly 
hired by the machinebuilders, and when 
the printers buy the machines these men 
and boys continue to be part of the 
printers’ cost of production. 

The Machine Monster did not utter 
the truth, though it did not wilfully lie. 
It did not understand the language of 
business economy. If it had known 
enough it would have said: ‘‘Buy me, 
because I am time-saving, and you can 
increase your product, and by giving 
better and quicker service to your 
customers you will be entitled to charge 
higher prices and to make larger profits.” 
Had the Machine Monster sold himself 
on this basis, more machines would have 
been required and the printers would 
have had more money to buy them. It 
was a sad mistake. It wrecked nearly 
all the printing businesses that have 
been started since the cylinder press 
was introduced into America from En- 
gland in 1827. 

Speed is charged for by every industry 
except printing. You may send a letter 
a hundred miles for three cents; but 
people who hurry up letters by wire 
charge 50 cents, plus war tax. You 
travel on way trains for much less fare 
than on the swifter Twentieth Century 
Limited. Linotypes have speeded up 
composition, but printers who know 
their costs are charging more for com- 
position than when it was all hand set. 
We have rapid-fire guns, yet it costs a 
hundred times more to kill a man in 
battle than with the old percussion- 
cap and ramrod rifle. Rapid-fire guns, it 
was freely promised, would make wars 
impossible. One gun was to do the 
work of a whole company. Has the 
promise been kept? Are there fewer 
or more men engaged in war at the 
front and in the factories than before? 
There are no machines which reduce 
labor cost. If they reduce labor cost in 
one place they increase it in another, 
and the consumer pays the increase, 
unless he consumes printing. 

When a printer puts in an automatic 
or fast machine, his next move should 
be to lay plans to raise his price for the 
improved service the machine enables 
him to offer to his customers. At least 
he should stiffen prices. 
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FROM COPYHOLDER TO PROOFREADER. 


NO... 7.:— BY H.. B, COOPER. 


HERE is in the structure of words a natural 
quality akin to cleavage in rocks, by virtue of 
which they split more readily and more 
persistently in one direction, or in certain 
directions, than in others. The understanding 
of this quality is a prerequisite to workmanlike 
results in a printing-office, where words are 
the material handled from morning till night — 
“‘Words, words, words,” as in Hamlet’s memorable reply to 
Polonius’s ‘‘What do you read, my lord?” 

The spirit that animates the words may more closely 
concern authors and editors, who are giving out their messages 
to the world; but we who wait upon them always must be 
practical workers, skilled in the handling of the words them- 
selves, understanding their physical limitations, knowing how 
to make them fit, familiar with them as the quarryman under- 
stands his rocks, the carpenter his woods, the dressmaker her 
cloths. He would be no quarryman who did not know which 
way the rocks would split, no carpenter who could not differen- 
tiate between the grains of various woods; nor would she be a 
dressmaker who was not sure of the “up and down” of her 
cloth, how to lay her pattern upon it, or to tear or cut it. 

This is but elemental information, which does not of itself 
make the skilled ‘‘ workman that needeth not to be ashamed,” 
but without which there can be no skill. It underlies all the 
rest. It becomes part of one’s consciousness, then of one’s 
subconsciousness, and it manifests itself in every move one 
makes. Practically its working out in various lines of endeavor 
gives the ability to make things fit. Things do not fit of 
themselves, but any artizan should be able to say with con- 
fidence, as my dressmaker said to me once, ‘If it doesn’t 
fit I can make it fit.’ And she did make it fit — beautifully. 
When I complimented her upon having the “‘gift”” she answered 
with a sad, retrospective smile, ‘‘I wasn’t born knowing.” 

Some of us were not “born knowing’? how to make words 
fit into lines, and lines into pages, according to approved 
typographical standards: but all that really matters is that 
we should be adepts at that sort of thing now. We have had 
years’ of experience, every type-line we have set or read bringing 
us face to face with its own spacing and divisional problems. 
Perhaps we could smile retrospectively too. 

Proofreaders were not always proofreaders. If we ever 
set type, do we not remember how, ignorant as to the correct 
division of a word, we excessively wide-spaced or hair-spaced 
the line to prevent any division at all? Doubtful whether 
tri-umph-ant or tri-um-phant was correct, did we not “play 
safe” on tri-, which resulted in a very bad-looking, wide-spaced 
line? And being unable to guess whether ven-geance or 
venge-ance was the approved point of cleavage, did we not 
hair-space a line to the point of disfigurement to get the whole 
word in? 

It may be that, having passed through painful difficulties 
ourselves, we have a fellow-feeling for any keyboarder or 
proofreader who, having slothed his hand and mind by making 
or permitting “‘any old” divisions in a shop which allows 
them, loses his position there and starts duties in an office 
where correct divisional practice is insisted on. 

Then, too, somewhere along our way, we must have been 
made to realize the absolute necessity for knowledge about 
divisions being in an operator’s head, as two or three ordinary 
news-measure lines can be set in the time it takes to look up 
a division in a reference book, and this loss of time is not 
permitted under modern “‘efficiency”’ dispensations. 

Surely we should know by now, but do we know? 

I do not here refer to compound words taking the hyphen — 
another subject and, by the way, comparatively one of the 
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most difficult and least important of all that have a bearing 
upon typography. Many of the rules for compounding words 
are arbitrary and changeable, and among the highest authorities 
there is little agreement. Moreover, it seems quite impossible 
for any standard dictionary to be even consistent with itself 
in the matter of hyphenated forms, the fine-print amplification 
of the meaning of a compound, with examples of its use, often 
containing the same word in some other form — perhaps 
consolidated or as two words. Where dictionary makers can 
not keep compound words uniform as they occur upon a single 
page, we are tempted to do the best we can in the matter of 
compounds and let it go at that. 

But regarding divisions of words at the ends of lines, we 
are less excusable if we go wrong. Instead of arbitrary rules 
to help us, there is the natural cleavage, and natural cleavage 
changes only as the word changes. It changes with the 
emphasis, to be sure, but one should be able to accommodate 
oneself to that. For example: Represen-tation, represent-ative; 
recommen-dation, recommend-atory. That is not difficult. 

There used to be a so-called vowel system, with arbitrary 
rules for the division of words after vowels, preferably — or 
pre-ferably, according to that system. It made no provision 
for syllables ending with consonants. Another system 
required the breaking up of words to show their derivation, 
their etymology: as know-ledge, typo-graphy. This was never 
a satisfactory system, since it made no provision for the 
breaking up of words other than derivatives and compounds. 
Besides, it was unpractical, calling for knowledge of foreign- 
language root-forms which only scholars possessed, and at the 
same time leading to misplaced emphasis on many of our own 
words. One feels trapped when reading pro- at the end of a 
line, only to find it concluded on the next line by gress, making 
the noun progress, which has been mispronounced or at least 
stumbled over. The division should be helpful, should suggest 
what is coming; above all, it should not divide for the eye in 
one way and for the ear in another. 

Thanks to the natural cleavage of words into syllables, 
both the above artificial systems have passed; for, notwith- 
standing all this experimenting with them, words have continued 
to split more readily and more persistently in one direction, or 
in certain directions, than in others. And so it is that now at 
last there is practically a consensus of opinion as to the desir- 
ability of following these natural lines of cleavage. It only 
remains for us to make note of where the ‘‘split”? comes and to 
place words in classes accordingly. 

How easy some terminations are to get right, like fu/, Jess, 
ness, ment, etc.!| In Walker’s “Rhyming Dictionary” one can 
see the language by its terminations. Examining this reference 
book recently, a friend counted, for the purpose of this article, 
the number of words ending in certain syllables. The following 
were the approximations: 

Able, 680; ible, 180; alte, 940; sion, 260; tion, 1,612; 
ation, 1,200; ful, 140; ness, 1,380; less, 180; ous, 880; ment, 360. 

‘““Walker’s” is only a small reference book, antiquated in 
its style of dividing, but the proportion of word terminations, 
relative to each other, is probably about the same now as it 
was forty years ago. There ought to be —and there is — 
some way for proofreaders to take advantage of such groupings, 
which show a natural cleavage running down through literally 
thousands of similar words and cutting off the final syllable 
uniformly. 

Many thousands of word divisions are, by suggestion, 
taken care of in the twenty-five kinds of terminations illus- 
trated in Table No. 1, printed last month in THe INLAND 
PRINTER. In my article for copyholders I referred to this 
table of ending syllables as the most valuable thing in my 
possession to show the last place at which, using the New 
International as model, division of words should be made. 
It greatly simplifies the subject. For the benefit of those 
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who missed seeing Table No. 1 last month, and who should 
know where the final ‘‘split’’ comes in the groupings of words 
therein given, the editor will perhaps allow a repetition of the 
twenty-five kinds of ending syllables, as follows: 

-cally, -ceous, -cial, -cient, -cion, -cious, -cism, -dure, -geous, 
-gion, -gious, -rily, -rior, -sion, -sive, -sory, -tian, -tient, -tion. 
-tious, -tive, -tor, -tory, -tude, -ture. 

However, not all typographically final syllables can be 
disposed of quite so simply. Some, represented by words 
ending, for example, in ate, ated, ates, ating, ation, need a little 
special study of where the cleavage comes. Sometimes these 
forms are preceded by vowels and sometimes not, and it will 
be found worth much to systematize in divisional practice. 


I (2) (3) (4) Exceptions 
acceler-ate aber-rate accu-rate affection-ate (4 


adulter-ate 


accentu-ate 
appel-late ade-quate ag-ate (4) 
cachin-nate 


col-late 


actu-ate 
affili-ate 
appropri-ate 


alien-ate (4 
archprel-ate (4) 
be-rate (2) 


assever-ate alter-nate 


commiser-ate amalga-mate 
con-nate aspi-rate 
constel-late 


consum-mate 


associ-ate confeder-ate 


benzo-ate conglomer-ate assassi-nate ce-rate (2) 
compassion-ate (4) 
consul-ate (4 


deacon-ate (4) 


calumni-ate — consider-ate capti-vate 


concili-ate degener-ate decus-sate celi-bate 


deline-ate deliber-ate cele-brate 
dispassion-ate (4 
distill-ate (3) 
extortion-ate (4) 
figur-ate (4 
frig-ate (4) 
function-ate (4) 


enunci-ate desper-ate exsic-cate compen-sate 


excruci-ate enumer-ate in-nate contem-plate 
deco-rate 
dedi-cate 


demon-strate 


inspis-sate 
mamil-late 
nar-rate 


expati-ate exagger-ate 


expi-ate exasper-ate 
foli-ate 
gradu-ate 


gener-ate 
illiter-ate 
incarcer-ate 
inciner-ate 
inveter-ate 


over-rate determi-nate 
general-ate (4 
hyphen-ate (4 
imperson-ate (4 
leg-ate (4) 
margin-ate (4 
marshal-ate (4 
marquis-ate (4) 
pal-ate (4) 
passion-ate (4) 
patriarch-ate (4) 
pomegran-ate (4 


habitu-ate oscil-late emi-grate 
exe-crate 


fortu-nate 


humili-ate papil-late 


incho-ate pen-nate 
sagit-tate hesi-tate 
scintil-late 


ser-rate 


inebri-ate intemper-ate 


infatu-ate macer-ate incorpo-rate 
infuri-ate 
initi-ate 
lux-ate 


moder-ate insen-sate 
obliter-ate 


oper-ate 


sigil-late insu-late 
stel-late 
tan-nate 
titil-late 
under-rate 
vacil-late 


li-gate 


luxuri-ate preponder-ate liqui-date 
mensu-rate 
muti-late 


obli-gate 


medi-ate prolifer-ate 
recuper-ate 
refriger-ate 
regener-ate 


muri-ate 
prel-ate (4) 
professor-ate (4) 


nause-ate 
negoti-ate 
offici-ate 
perme-ate 


origi-nate 
reverber-ate oxa-late proportion-ate (4) 
prosiphon-ate (4) 
ruin-ate (4) 
sen-ate (4) 


tetrarch-ate (4) 


vener-ate partici-pate 


perpetu-ate permanga-nate 


repudi-ate perpe-trate 


sepa-rate 
TABLE No. 2. 


Table No. 2 shows: (1) When preceded by a vowel or 
by x, afe is the last division. 

(2) In words of two or more syllables, ate, when preceded 
by er, is the final division. 

(3) When ale is preceded by a doubled consonant, 
over with it one of the consonants. 

There are few exceptions to the rules for dividing words 
in classes (1), (2) and (3). 

(4) Excepting er, noted in (2), run over with ate any 
preceding single, double or triple consonant or qu. Nearly 
all of the few exceptions to this rule are: When the preceding 
syllable is sion or tion, as passionate, affectionate, the ate is 
run over; when a/e suggests an office, as in deaconate, consul- 
ate, marquisa/e, tetrarchafe, it is run over; and agate, alienate, 
frigate, hyphenate, impersonafe, etc. 

Table No. 2 contains some very practical discoveries, or 
at any rate original tabulations, regarding the terminating 
ate, etc., in which kind of words there are more wrong divisions 
made than in any other classification possible. 

Ambitious copyholders should by all means secure last 
month’s Table No. 1, and study it in connection with this 
month’s lesson. Both tables together illustrate what I have 
called the natural cleavage of words into syllables, and afford 
the ready means and convenience of something in rote form 
which can be memorized easily by reflecting workers all along 
the line. Good success to you! 


run 
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FRANKLIN-TYPOTHETZ OF CHICAGO 
TO SECURE RETAIL PRICE-LISTS. 

The Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago has justified its exis- 
tence on numerous occasions in the past, bringing about many 
improvements in trade conditions for the printers of the city. 
That the organization is in no way relaxing its efforts in this 
direction, but is going ahead on a broader scale than ever 
before, was evidenced by the large and enthusiastic attendance 
at a meeting called by the Trade Matters Committee on 
March 20, at which time the following recommendation was 
presented, considered and unanimously adopted: 


The Trade Matters Committee of the Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago 
submits the following recommendation: 

Wuereas, The Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago represents, in its mem- 
bership of almost 350 firms, more than seventy-five per cent of all the 
business of the printing industry in Chicago, and 

Wuereas, The relation these firms sustain to the producer on the one 
hand and to the consumer on the other is a relation analogous to that of 
the retailer in other lines of industry, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Franklin-Typothetze of Chicago demands that on 
and after May 1, 1018, all dealers furnishing printing supplies to the mem- 
bers of this association shall supply the same at a discount from the Retail 
Price-List, the rates of which discount and the terms upon which they shall 
be given as hereinafter set forth. 

ARTICLE I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

SECTION 1.—Since many different kinds of supplies enter into the 
finished product produced by the printer, and since these different kinds of 
supplies are furnished to the printer by jobbers in these respective supplies, 
and since the prosperity of both the jobber and the printer depends ulti- 
mately upon the sale to the consumer of the finished product produced 
by the printer from these supplies, the Franklin-Typothete of Chicago 
maintains that this demand for a discount from the Retail Price-List is 
industrially reasonable and economically justifiable. 

SEc. 2.— By the term, “supplies,” in the preceding section is meant 
any and all of those commodities which enter into any finished job of 
printing, such as machine composition, photoengraving, electrotyping, paper, 
ink and binding. 

Sec. 3.— When a dealer sells to a consumer any of the supplies enum- 
erated in Section 2 of Article I, the sale shall be at the Retail Price- 
List and without any discount to the consumer. If the delivery of the sup- 
plies is made to any member of this association, and they are used by this 
member in completing a job, this member shall receive from that supply 
house a credit equal to the discount the member would have received if he 
had bought the supplies himself. 

ARTICLE IJ.— RATES AND TERMS OF DISCOUNT. 

Section 1.— All members of this association shail receive a discount 
of twenty per cent from the Retail Price-List on those supplies enumerated 
in Section 2 of Article I. 

Sec. 2.— This discount shall be given only to those members of this 
association who pay the bills for their supplies on a thirty-day cash basis. 

Sec. 3.— All paper dealers selling at a Retail Price-List shall give the 
regular credit discount to any member of this association who uses in 
completion of the job for any customer the supplies which the customer 
purchased of the paper dealer. The only exception to this is in the case 
of envelopes sold, billed and delivered in case lots. 

Sec. 4.—On any machine composition, photoengraving or electrotyping, 
done directly for a consumer and afterwards sent to a member of this 
association to be printed, the discount from the Retail Price-List shall be 
credited to the member printing the job. 

Sec. 5.— All quotations made on jobs of ruling, punching, pamphlet 
and case binding, and trade bindery operations, shall be at the Retail Price- 
List. 

Sec. 6.—It is expressly understood and agreed that all members 
operating a bindery shall make their quotations to consumers at the regular 
Retail Price-List without any discount. 

ARTICLE III. 

Section 1.— In consideration of any firm’s agreeing to sell printers, 
supplies at the Retail Price-List in accordance with the rates and terms of 
discount as set forth in the preceding articles, the Franklin-Typothetz of 
Chicago offers the following resolution of support: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Franklin-Typothete of Chicago_ 
that the members of this association shall individually pledge their firms to 
buy their supplies from such paper dealers, machine composition firms, 
photoengraving concerns, electrotypers, ink houses, and bindery firms as 
will sell their supplies at a retail price allowing members of this association 
a preferential discount. 

In support of this resolution, passed by the Franklin-Typothete of 
Chicago, the undersigned do hereby pledge their firm to purchase the 
supplies checked below from dealer or dealers who will sell at the Retail 
Price-List and who can supply their needs. [List of supplies followed.] 








The CANO DOWNES 
Denver 


DEMONSTRATING THE VALUE OF COLOR IN 
CATALOGUE PRINTING. 


Printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, in five colors—four-color process and tint 
background —from engravings made direct from the goods, by The Brock-Haffner 
Press, Denver, Colorado. Ault & Wiborg process inks used, Reprinted 
by courtesy of the Gano-Downs Company, Denver. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 


Type Works Off Its Feet. 


An Illinois pressman writes that he is having difficulty with 
type working off its feet when the lines are parallel with the 
bed bearers, though it causes no trouble when the heads of 
the pages are parallel with the grippers. 

Answer.— This trouble might occur on almost any press 
under the same conditions, especially if the form contains any 
badly justified lines. Try operating the press with about 
two sheets less of tympan, and add a trifle more impression. 
Be certain to keep the cylinder and bed bearers free from oil. 
Failure of the bed and cylinder to travel in perfect unison may 
cause this trouble. 


Press Blanket Too Thick. 


A printer writes: ‘“‘I have recently applied a new blanket 
to my proof-press, and since it is on the galley, proofs are 
wrinkled, especially on local items. I am _ contemplating 
putting on the old blanket again. Would like suggestions.”’ 

Answer.— It is possible that your new blanket is too thick, 
causing the cylinder to be lifted off the bearers. We would 
suggest that you remove the blanket and then grease the 
cylinder. Soak the blanket until it is quite wet, then squeeze 
out the surplus water. Apply to the press and draw tight, 
then sew up the joint and allow it to dry. It should become 
very tight when dried. This operation should reduce the 
thickness of the blanket, and probably will help you. 


Printing with Double-Toned Ink. 


A booklet printed on dull-coated paper in double-tone ink 
is submitted with a request for criticism. The work comes 
from a private plant. The specimen was not quite satisfactory, 
owing, possibly, to lack of care, as no expense was spared in 
securing materials. 

Comment.— The difficulty usually experienced in a job of 
this kind is caused by trying to print a heavily inked plate- 
form in combination with type-pages and have both parts 
appear satisfactory when dried out. This is almost an impos- 
sible task, as you will see by inspecting the pages. The 
principal error we notice is the lack of uniformity in the color 
of the plate pages. Some are too heavy and a few appear 
light. In work of this character use a strong mechanical 
overlay for the half-tone plates, with an ample supply of ink. 
Run the stock into trays and slip-sheet, about three hundred 
sheets to a tray. Allow the sheets to remain in the slip-sheets 
at least twenty-fours hours. This gives time for the colored 
varnish to spread out from the ink and color the stock adjacent 
to the printed areas. For high-class work you might make 
two impressions of it, running the type-form first with the ink 
light enough so that the spreading is but trifling. This will 
insure a cleaner print. The beautiful appearance of nalf-tone 
plates printed in double-tone inks, which approximates photo- 
gravure work, is secured by carefully gaging the color for the 
solids and permitting sufficient time for the varnish in the ink 
to spread and stain the stock. To secure the best results, a 


strong mechanical overlay should be used. We presume you are 
familiar with these overlays. All the suggestions we offer may 
easily be carried out by the pressman. You may not agree to 
running of the plate-form and type-pages separately as it 
involves double presswork. To insure a lightly inked type-page 
and a heavily inked half-tone plate, there appears to be no 
other course, unless the form is so arranged that the plates are 
not mixed in the form. In such a case the pressman may 
manipulate the keys of his fountain to control the supply of ink. 


Evils of Too Much Ink. 


A Pennsylvania printer, enclosing a card, writes: ‘One 
of the sayings of the ‘boss’ of this printing-oftice is, ‘There is 
more printing spoiled by too much ink than not enough.’ How- 
ever, this same ‘boss’ has a high regard for your judgment in 
most cases pertaining to the printing business. For this 
reason, we bring this specific case to your attention. Violent 
exception was taken to the enclosed card because it carried 
too much ink. Please give us your opinion, and any other 
constructive criticism you may offer will be appreciated.” 

Answer.— It is true that the card carried too much ink: 
in fact, we believe the type is too dark for the purpose for which 
it is used. A better grade of black ink, used sparingly, might 
improve the appearance of the card. We agree with you 
that ‘‘of two evils, take the least ’’— that is, run the form too 
light rather than too dark. Still, a ‘‘middle-of-the-road” 
policy is better. Proceed to print with a correct sample of 
color placed so the feeder or pressman can compare and keep 
his color to correspond. When you print on bond-paper and 
have the form ready to run, place the pressboard just beneath 
the top sheet. This will give you a sharper print without 
undue punching through. Some use a thin sheet of brass, 
zinc or celluloid, instead of the pressboard, under the top sheet. 


Wearing of Type and Plates Causing Trouble. 


An Indiana pressman writes: “I am having considerable 
trouble on one press with cuts and type wearing on medium- 
sized runs. Sometimes a form will wear until the letters look 
as though they were filled up, and the solids in the half-tones 
look as if they had been tapped with a hammer; then, again, 
they will run through twenty-five or thirty thousand impres- 
sions with no perceptible wear. I am writing to see if you can 
help solve the problem, and I thank you for any suggestions 
you may have. Job No. 1.—45,000 impressions on Opacity, 
25 by 38, 30-pound, composed of half-tones and linotype, with 
a few lines of type scattered here and there. Half-tones 
carefully measured up to type-high, .918 of aninch. Linotype 
slugs measured .918 to .920. There was no wear, except along 
the gripper edge, where the type was rounded very slightly. 
Packing consisted of oiled draw-sheets for a base, six hard 
sheets, one sheet of print and two oiled drawsheets above the 
overlays, one next to them and the other on top of the rest of 
the packing. Job No. 2.— 10,000 impressions on 25 by 38, 
80-pound coated, composed of half-tones and linotype with 
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a few lines of type. Linotype border around each quarter- 
section. Half-tones and linotype same as before. Packing 
the same. More care was given the make-ready than before, 
and less impression was used, but the form was in an awful 
shape at the end of the run. Half-tones looked as though 
they had been battered with a hammer and the linotype wore 
almost flat. Job No. 3.— 10,000 impressions, 25 by 38, 
80-pound coated, the form being similar to Job No. 1. Half- 
tones and linotype same as before; packing the same. A 
good stiff impression, showing through pretty strongly, was 
used, but the form did not wear a particle. In all three cases, 
hand-cut overlays were made and the impression was brought 
up to a level. Run ona — press, all three jobs at 
the same speed of about fifteen hundred. The press is in good 
register, even registering at different speeds. The bearers 
measure .g18, and the cylinder is pulled firmly against them. 
Answer.— We would like to receive suggestions from some 
of our readers. It appears to us that in this case a press 
machinist should be called from the factory to investigate. 
Perhaps some of our readers have had a similar experience. 


Compounds for Counter-Dies for Hot Embossing. 


A Southern pressman writes: ‘‘In the October issue of 
THE INTAND PRINTER, in an article on embossing, reference is 
made to a composition composed of alabastine, fish-glue and 
sodium of silicate. I used this composition at one time in 
Chicago, but have forgotten the combination. I seem to 
remember, though, that alabastine came in white powder 
form in one-pound packages, and was used in the bindery for 
pasting. Recently, when trying to order this from New York, 
they seemed to be under the impression that I wanted it for 
painting, as I was asked what color I wanted and was offered 
a substitute in case I needed white. Can you tell me where 
I can get it for embossing purposes?”’ 

Answer.— The white powder you refer to may be gilder’s 
whiting. You can secure it from a druggist under the common 
name of whiting. This is the material commonly used as a 
base for counter-die compounds for hot embossing. A very 
good counter-die may be made by the use of Stewart’s emboss- 
ing board. It stands the heat and pressure very well. 


What Temperature Is Best ? 


An Illinois printer writes: ‘‘Will you please inform me 
what temperature is considered necessary in printing-plants 
to insure good working conditions as regards employees, ink, 
paper, etc., where composing-room and pressroom are com- 
bined? What temperature should be maintained between 
working hours to keep type and material in condition for work- 
men to handle efficiently?” 

Answer.— In a pressroom where high-class half-tone work 
is done, we would say that the temperature should be main- 
tained at 70° constantly during working hours. Over night 
and on Sunday, keep heat up to at least 60°, because if the 
machinery, ink and rollers become cold it requires considerable 
time to bring them to normal working temperature again. 
In THE INLAND PRINTER plant, during the fall and winter 
period, the temperature of the pressroom is not permitted to 
go below 65°, night or day. Usually during the working 
period it is above 70°. The rollers and ink are in better work- 
ing condition with this temperature. 


Printing a Narrow Margin on Commercial 
Stationery. 

A printer submits a letter-head having a two-point gold 
border around the entire sheet, the accuracy of the margin 
being such as to cause comment, and writes: ‘‘Can you tell 
us how the bordering on this letter-head is done? We had 
this done in New York, but have been experimenting’ some 
ourselves. Have difficulty in preventing crawling, as shown 
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by enclosed samples. We would appreciate any information 
you could give us.” 

Answer.— To print a form of this kind, cut the paper 
accurately, a little larger than the desired size when finished, 
so as to have sufficient margin for guides. Lock up a six-point 
rule form, then print and bronze the stock, and when dry trim 
down to the desired margin of gold. This can be done readily 
on a platen press. It would be somewhat more difficult to 
work the form on a cylinder press owing to the narrow gripper 
margin and the possibility of the sheet buckling. However, 
by using a hard tympan and having the sheets held firmly 
to the packing it is possible to avoid the buckling. 





YEAR-BOOK FOR INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF PRINTING. 


The year-book for the International Association of Teachers 
of Printing is now ready and any one can obtain a copy by 
addressing the office of the president, Joseph A. Donnelly, 444 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York. 

In review, the president says: 

‘Perhaps at no time in the history of our country has the 
need for industrial education been felt so keenly as today. 
The relation between this association and the vocational prob- 
lem of the nation is fast attaining an importance heretofore 
unknown. 

“*At no time since that anxious period which led up to the 
adoption of the Smith-Hughes bill has it been so necessary 
for teachers of printing to organize and to codperate as it 
is at present. 3 

“Our association fosters the exchange of plans and experi- 
ences among teachers. : 

“Since we were organized, a strong spirit of codperation 
has been manifested throughout our association. When one 
teacher sees something that strikes him as wrong or question- 
able, he does not hesitate to question it. The general excel- 
lence of the work of the teachers is surely a response to a general 
influence, and that influence, I believe, is found in the spirit 
as crystallized in the International Association of Teachers 
of Printing. 

“The delegates will agree with me when I say that the 
teacher is an underpaid expert and that the time must come 
when the teacher of the ‘Art Preservative of All Arts’ will 
come into his own. This is a day of specialization, but the 
printing teacher must have at least a general knowledge of all 
subjects allied with his craft. 

“The growth of our membership (eleven hundred) through- 
out the United States, Canada and England, reveals the rapid 
growth of printing instruction in educational institutions.”’ 

Mr. Donnelly requests that the addresses of institutions 
where printing is being taught be sent to him. 

The year-book is a very good example of school printing 
and was done under the direction of Lawrence A. Pendergast, 
instructor of printing at the Brooklyn Vocational School 
for Boys. 





PRINTER’S DUAL PERSONALITY. 

The story of a compositor’s worries with Thomas Carlyle’s 
manuscript recalls to a correspondent of a London paper the 
somewhat kindred experience that befell a typesetter in the 
office of a Dundee newspaper to whose columns George Gilfillan 
frequently contributed. Being a member of Gilfillan’s congre- 
gation, this compositor was “‘favored” with a large amount of 
his minister’s wretchedly written copy. One day, when the 
manuscript was even more undecipherable than usual, the 
man banged it down on his frame with the remark: “As a 
Christian I honor and admire Mr. Gilfillan, but as a compositor 
I'll never be happy till his body gets three claps of the spade.” — 
The Argonaut. 
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Help Solve the Transportation Problem 
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CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS TO SHIPPERS BY THE 


HE growing menace of the freight transporta- 

tion situation has induced the Associated 
4 Business Papers, Incorporated, of which this 
| publication is a member, through their execu- 
tive committee, to formulate a plan for definite, 
practical codperation by shippers to relieve 
terminal congestion and keep freight moving. 
The following plan calls for action, now, and 
shippers everywhere are urged to bring it to the attention of 
the proper organizations for that purpose. 

To win this war we must do things. Do them quickly, with 
less labor and less waste. We must increase valuable activity 
and decrease wasteful activity. We are at present suffering 
from a decrease of activity all along the line. This decrease 
comes from the inadequacy of the distribution system. It is 
time for the producer of raw material, the manufacturer, the 
warehouseman, the jobber and the dealer to understand that 
distribution, the movement of materials from the point of pro- 
duction to the point of fabrication and the movement of goods 
from the point of fabrication to the point of consumption, is 
the foundation of all industrial endeavor. - 





Government Needs Your Cooperation. 


Neither the efficient control of government bodies nor the 
wisdom of the railroad men can solve the whole problem. A 
large part of the difficulty is the local and short haul difficulty, 
resulting in congestion which extends back into the main 
arteries of transportation. It is time for the business man in 
all lines of endeavor to realize that he is not merely a buyer of 
transportation, at a price per mile or per ton, but that adequate 
transportation service is absolutely necessary to the profits of 
his business. At the present time the interest charges on 
goods in transit frequently amount to very much more than 
double the cost of the transportation, while the cost of waste, 
due to inability to secure materials and ship goods, runs into 
much larger figures. 

For these reasons all men who secure their livelihood from 
the production of materials or goods and the sale of those prod- 
ucts, should be interested in pushing for these items, which will 
enable us to build up an adequate transportation system. 

The Government has now assumed control of the railroads, 
and Director-General McAdoo has surrounded himself with an 
able staff of practical and successful railroad operators. A 
National Highway Committee has been appointed, with Roy D. 
Chapin, president of the Hudson Motor Car Company, as its 
head, and the Board of National Waterways Association is 
working with the official committee on this problem. Under 
these circumstances, and having in mind that we have not in 
our industries displayed any well-organized efforts to aid in the 
solution of the traffic problem, it is our recommendation that 
the matter will be best served by our full codperation with these 
governmental bodies. It is time to quit kicking about rules 
which are established in the endeavor to clean up the situation, 
and to codperate in such a whole-hearted and intelligent way 
that the tangle of transportation difficulty may be more rapidly 
untied and the situation cleared in record time. 

It is recommended for this reason that, generally speaking, 
the shipper should be urged to foster movements in the 
following directions: 
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FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RAILROAD SERVICE. 
1.—The provision of adequate rules to secure the full 
efficiency of transportation service. 
2.—This includes establishing proper charges for freight 
and demurrage, and the enforcement of equitable rules for 
loading and unloading, shipping and packing. 
FOR THE HIGHWAYS. 
1.—The extension of paved highways. 
2.—Provision for keeping these highways open at all 
seasons. 
3.—Proper provision for the maintenance of these highways. 
FOR THE WATERWAYS. 
1.—The construction of barges and small towboats to pro- 
vide for the adequate use of existing waterways. 
2.—Provision for putting into shape existing waterways 
that have been allowed to become obsolete. 
3.—Provision for the wise extension of these waterways to 
correlate with the railroad system. 


For Relief from Present Congestion. 


As a measure of relief from the present congestion, it is 
recommended that the shipper be advised that he can materially 
aid himself in the improvement of his own transportation con- 
ditions and the elimination of the excessive costs of not being 
able to do business, by carrying out the following suggestions: 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE RAILROADS. 


Do not kick at changes. 
Do not wait for a con- 


1.—Codéperate and put it over. 

2.—Load and unload promptly. 
venient season. 

3.—Load to capacity. 

4.—Do not reconsign en route. 
before the goods leave. 

5.—Pack securely and mark plainly. 


Decide the destination 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE HIGHWAYS. 

1.—Make a survey of all the incoming and outgoing freight 
handled within zones of 10, 25, 50 or 75 miles from your city. 

2.—Ship all goods to be delivered within the above zones 
over the road by motor-trucks. 

3.—Demand that all goods to be shipped to merchants in 
your city and originating within the zones mentioned be 
delivered by motor-trucks. 

4.—Make a census of all motor-trucks in your town avail- 
able for this work. 

5.—Take up with your local offices of the national express 
companies, and your local haulage and express concerns, as to 
how far they can extend their present delivery routes. 

6.—Select a committee of the best traffic managers of the 
concerns in your city to lay out a detailed plan to suit your 
own local conditions and determine upon the fair rates to be 
charged. 

7.—Arrange for a sufficient number of receiving platforms 
or warehouses where you can use horse wagons and motor- 
trucks up to three-ton capacity to deliver and set down goods, 
leaving for the larger trucks the running between the main 
points in the zones. Do not try to make the trucks running 
overland between the main points do pick-ups and deliveries. 
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It cuts down their efficiency and makes the maintenance of 
schedules impossible. 

§.—Put some trucks in the overland haul work on definite 
leaving schedules so that goods can be delivered to the receiving 
platforms or warehouses in time to make up full loads to any 
given points. 

g.—Arrange a Return Loads Bureau. Arrange with the 
local telephone companies to give your regular telephone num- 
ber to any inquirer calling up and asking for Return Loads 
Bureau. Post notices in the offices of all of your merchants 
that you have established a Return Loads Bureau. Post 
similar notices in conspicuous places in the smaller towns and 
cities through which trucks running to or from your city will 
have to pass. This will enable your trucks and those of private 
truck contractors doing this kind of haulage and entering your 
city to quickly collect loads to be transported to their home 
cities. 

10.—Bring all pressure to bear upon your mayor and the 
governor and thence to your highway commissioners to keep 
all the main highways leading out of your city open during the 
remaining winter months. 

11.—Bring all pressure to bear on the proper authorities 
toward the resumption of the construction of main line high- 
ways at the earliest possible moment this spring and for a proper 
maintenance of the roads all year around. 

IN CONNECTION WITH WATERWAYS. 

1.—Secure information upon transportation available on 
existing waterways covering short hauls. 

2.—Get behind the movement for immediate production 
of barges for the large canals, such as the Erie barge canal, 
which would relieve the freight situation between the lakes, 
coal regions and the important centers on the Atlantic seaboard. 

3.—Take up with the traffic manager of your business, and 
the traffic expert of the local chamber of commerce, the possi- 
bility of the use of waterways for any part of your freight 
movement and arrange shipping plans accordingly. 





TRADE CUSTOMS ADOPTED BY EMPLOYING 
BOOKBINDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK. 


Through the courtesy of E. W. Palmer, secretary of the 
J. F. Tapley Company, of New York city, we have received a 
copy of the trade customs which have been adopted by the 
Employing Bookbinders’ Association of New York, Incor- 
porated. These trade customs are presented here, as we 
believe they will be of great interest to the printers and binders 
jn other sections of the country. 

1.—MAtTeERIAL: All material furnished to the binder by the customer 
or his authorized agent, such as printed sheets, unprinted paper, jackets, 
dies, plates, etc., shall be delivered to the binder, all carrying charges 
prepaid. 

Coated stock must be delivered flat in cases. 

Printed sheets must be delivered properly jogged up and correctly 
imposed for the binder’s folding equipment, otherwise an additional charge 
will be made. 

2.—Cases, Wrappers, Etc.: All receptacles such as wooden cases, 
wrappers or packing material which contained merchandise delivered to 
the binder by the customer or his authorized agent, become the property 
of the binder, unless a separate and distinct agreement is made for the 
return of same, when an additional charge will be made. 

3.—OptTIon TO Fotp, Erc.: The binder will fold, plate, gather and sew 
all unordered sheets received, except a separate and distinct agreement is 
made in writing covering certain steps in the manufacture, the doing of 
which would be against the customer’s best interest. Any work performed 
will be promptly charged for. 

4.—MATERIAL SuppLiED: Whenever any material, cloth, leather, 
paper, etc., is supplied by the customer, an additional charge of 15 per cent 
on the value thereof will be added for handling same. 

5.—DEFECTIVE Work: The binder will not be responsible or liable in 
any way for defects in paper or printing which appear on the inside of folded 
signatures, 
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The quoted price includes only the regular examination of the completed 
work, which consists of the following operations: 

Freeing the end papers, observing that the book is cased in properly, 
once fanning through the leaves, and rubbing off the cover preparatory 
to wrapping. 

For a special examination a separate and distinct agreement in writing 
must be made, which will carry an additional charge to be agreed upon. 

6.—WrapPING: The quoted price covers only delivery of the books 
without wrappers. A separate and distinct agreement must be made and 
additional charges fixed for wrapping books with jackets; solid in packages; 
sealing; wrapping individually; inserting books in wooden boxes, cartons 
or folding boxes; affixing labels; inserting circulars. 

7.—DELIVERY: The quoted price includes delivery in that portion of 
the Borough of Manhattan, New York city, south of 59th street between 
the East and the North rivers. Delivery in other portions of the city 
carries an additional charge. 

Books will be delivered in trolleys or cases on the floor of the publisher; 
cases and trolleys to be returned to binder via binder’s truck within three 
days after receipt by customer. 

Delivery in part or portions less than the full binding order will carry 
an additional charge unless otherwise provided in agreement. 

8.—CarRE AND KEEP: The binder will promptly bill the customer for 
work performed on all bound books held in stock by the binder on December 
31 of each and every year, payment to be made within thirty days. 

All sheets or bound stock remaining in the custody of the binder one 
year or.more from date of receipt, inactive, shall be subject to a charge for 
care and keep. 

9.—DiEs: 
for ink, leaf, gold or blank stamping. 
mer unless separate agreement is made. 

Where customer supplies zinc etchings or binders’ electros necessitating 
additional make-ready, an extra charge will be made to the customer. 

10.—CUSTOMER’S Property: All material furnished by customer, and 
completed books are held at customer's risk and binder assumes no respon- 
sibility for loss or damage by fire, water, insects, rats, dirt or from any other 


The quotation does not cover standard brass dies, whether 
These must be supplied by the custo- 


cause whatsoever. 

Binder only insures the value of his labor and material on all orders 
until the goods are charged. 

11.—TeRMs: Net cash payment thirty days. 
have interest added. 

Binder’s lien attaches on all property in possession and until delivery to 
customer, notwithstanding the giving of credit or accepting of notes or 
guarantee of payment. 

12.—ACCEPTANCE: The quotation is subject to acceptance within ten 
days. Until acceptance is received, the quotation is subject to change 
without notice. The binder may cancel order without liability within five 
days after acceptance by customer, if credit of customer is found not 
satisfactory. 

13.—DeE.ays: The binder is not responsible for any delay caused by 
accident, fire, strikes. water or any other cause not herein enumerated 
beyond control. 

14.—QvantTiTIEs: The quotation covers only the specific quantity 
stated to be bound as an initial order. 

Should, however, the customer, in the initial order, call for a part or lot 
less than the entire edition, then it is understood that the binder, on such 
parts or lots, will add any increase in the cost of labor or material to the 
quoted price. 

15.—Count: The binder makes no hand count on receipt of sheets or 
other material unless separate and distinct agreement is made, carrying an 
additional charge for service. 

For the purpose of this contract, the basis of count shall be the folded 
and gathered record made as soon after the receipt of sheets as convenient. 

16.—AGREEMENT: No verbal agreement, or representation by salesmen, 
shall be binding unless confirmed in writing. 


Deferred payment will 





THE PRICE-CUTTER. 


Tell me not in smiling numbers, selling costs are what they seem; 
And the man who cuts for orders gets the lion’s share of cream. 
If you strive to build a business, do not be a human sieve — 
Letting leak your needed profit, trusting luck will let you live. 
Lives of dead ones all remind us what it means to sell on guess; 
Their departure makes us keener to sell right and not sell less. 
For no trade can long be loyal to a man who’s all regrets — 
Can’t deliver — who’s just living on the interest of his debts. 

— Mettco Meteor. 





AN EXPERT. 
Mrs. Shears (in a jeweler’s shop buying diamonds) — I 
wish my husband were here. 
Jeweler — Is he an authority on diamonds, madam? 
Mrs. Shears — ‘‘Not exactly; he is an editor and knows 
paste whenever he sees it. — Pearson’s. 
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BY W. H.f 


{ATTON. 


Instructors of printing are here offered the opportunity of discussing the various problems that arise during the course of their work. The editor will be glad to 
receive ideas and suggestions that will be of value to the fraternity. 


Courses of Study. 


Comparison would seem to be the logical method by which 
to arrive at the best course of study and exercises for standardi- 
zation. With this in mind, Mr. Milliken, of the Holyoke 
Vocational School, Holyoke, Massachusetts, was asked for his 
course of study and his first exercises. He has complied with 
our request and we present his course as the first of a series 
that have proved successful in some of our leading schools in 
different sections of the country. 

In a résumé of ten years’ progress of state-aided vocational 
schools in Massachusetts, we find these words: 

“The lack of agencies for training tends to increase the cost 
of production, to limit the output in quantity and to lower the 
grade in quality. Industries so recruited can not long compete 
with similar industries recruited from men who have been 
technically trained. In the long run, that industry, wherever 
in the world it is located, which combines with general intelli- 
gence the broadest technical knowledge and the highest tech- 
nical skill, will command the markets of the world. 

‘The industries of Massachusetts need, in addition to the 
general intelligence furnished by the public school system and 
the skill gained in the narrow fields of subdivided labor, a 
broader training in the principles of the trades and a finer 
culture in taste as applied to material, workmanship and 
design. Whatever may be the cost of such training, the 
failure to furnish it would in the end be more costly.” 

It is upon such logic as this that Massachusetts continues 
to build her educational institutions than which there are 
none better in the country. 


A Course of Study for Vocational Schools. 
PREPARED BY HARRY E. MILLIKEN. 


I hesitate to deal with this subject, which is so broad, and 
has been ably handled by so many men of more experience 
and ability. Any practical workable course is of necessity a 
composite of the experience of others, and as such the one I 
am going to present must be classed. 

A few words as a preface for a comparison of the trade 
(not trade school) method of training apprentices, and that 
of the vocational school: 

Some of us remember the kind of training we got in the 
early years of our experience, and in the light of present-day 
methods—and they have changed but little from the old days 
—TI don’t think our schools suffer any in comparison. What 
earthly use to the boy is the cleaning of spittoons, running 
errands and the like, extending over an indefinite period, going 
to be in laying the foundations for a ‘“‘good printer” or crafts- 
man? Not even the boss knows, or if you ask him he won’t tell. 

This same catalogue of sins has been soberly set forth 
within a short time, in spite of the advancing processes, by one 
of the T. U. federations as follows: ‘First year — Errands 
and general familiarizing of trade terms, names of tools and 


equipment, reading history of printing, and studying in a 
general way specimens of good typography, besides doing the 
smaller chores about the office and learning the case.” I can 
hark back thirty years and sense the same course of sprouts. 
With the amount of time a busy foreman has at his command, 


Harry E. Milliken. 


Head of the Printing Department, Holyoke Vocational School, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


where is the boy’s interest in the craft first to be sustained 
and later to be kept? 

I am quoting this to show that even today the old ideas 
still appeal, and how in sharp contrast stand the ideals of 
those who have devoted time and talent to this problem. The 
modern course will handle the essentials of all this in two 
months. Think of the sheer waste of the boy’s time, which is 
a factor that in justice to the boy and future craftsman must 
be considered. 

Take now the general outline of a course approved by the 
successful trade schools, and one that has the tacit endorse- 
ment both of the typotheta and typographical union. I am 
quoting the Wentworth Institute, of Boston, as a fair sample, 
because it is possibly the newest, and I am somewhat familiar 
with its courses and aims. (I was very fortunate to follow its 
principal instructor, A. A. Stewart, at the North End Union 
School of Printing, and had a first-hand opportunity to study 
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and appreciate his work as a pioneer in the education of boys 
who have made good craftsmen and are a credit to our trade.) 

Here is the outline for the shopwork in the one-year course, 
which counts in the boy’s apprenticeship: ‘‘The shop practice 
in this course covers a wide variety of work in hand composi- 
tion, stonework, etc., and presswork. It includes the rudi- 
mentary operations in typesetting, such as plain matter, 
justifying, leading, proofing and correcting, and the composi- 
tion of plain book pages; also headings, programs, title- 
pages, displaywork, stonework, etc.’’ The course also includes 
English, Mathematics, Science, etc. 

Now place against this the old method of “‘training,”’ and 
in all fairness is there any comparison as to methods in training 
a boy for a trade, either in a trade or a vocational school? 

It would take too long to repeat the story of the aims and 
purposes of the vocational schools. Massachusetts’ definition 
seems to be generally accepted: ‘‘ Vocational education shall 
mean any education the controlling purpose of which is to fit 
for profitable employment.”’ The direct aim of the school is 
to serve the community in which it is located. By law we are 
to accept boys between 14 and 25 years of age. Personally, 
I believe 14 years too young to expect a settled purpose from a 
boy, and whatever training you may give him at this age is at 
best prevocational. Be this as it may, if we can advance the 
boy’s earning capacity we are doing a distinct service to the 
community and helping the employer as well. 

I believe, at the outset, that it may be profitable to stand- 
ardize the basic or essential features of a course in printing, 
although in its details it must be left largely to the particular 
wants of the community where the school is located. To my 
mind, there is no answer to the argument that if you are to 
start training an immature mind you must start right. It is 
patent to all of us that it is reasonably as easy to do rightly a 
thing as to do it wrongly. It should be a clear, simple case of 
insistence and repeat until the thing is properly done. 

I fear that at times we all are apt to get impatient at some 
particularly dull fellow and let botchy work pass, when it 
would be more creditable to us and our instruction if we insisted 
upon laying the habits of thoroughness and declined to O. K. 
a job until it had reached a state of perfection that measures 
to the boy’s capacity. 

Thoroughness should be the whole aim of our endeavors, 
for as is the boy so is the man, and carelessness is a cumu- 
lative product that is the bane of our American industries. 
There are “floaters” enough without adding to their numbers. 
There rests upon us a heavy responsibility that concerns the 
boy’s whole future, and we should, and are, meeting it with 
a due appreciation of its largeness and importance. 

With us in the vocational schools the duty is clear in the 
careless, indifferent boy. A boy not dependable and respon- 
sible is the worst kind of an asset to a trade and should be 
dropped, or his training should be turned along some other 
line in which he may fit. 

I am particularly insistent that my boys shall do good 
spacing and justifying before they can hope to advance; mainly 
on the theory of doing things right, and more particularly 
because I have had to lock up too many forms of ‘‘artistic’’ or 
“swift” compositors, over whom my hope of a resting place 
with the angels got many a rude bump. 

The question of time should not, and in the vocational 
school does not, bother to any appreciable extent in getting 
things properly done, and there is no excuse for inferior work 
within the limits and capacity of the boy. 

From these fundamental operations commence to build a 
well-balanced progression of trade operations, always keeping 
in mind the insistent thoroughness the exacting foreman or 
superintendent calls for, and when the boy goes out in the 
shop for his trade experience he goes prepared to develop into 
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the standard of a craftsman the master printer and union are 
jointly striving to make. 


Outline of Course in Printing. 


With this course goes a cultural course by the Department of General 
Subjects in Civics, Applied English, Applied Mathematics, Industrial His- 
tory, Vocational English, Cultural English, American History, Hygiene. 

In the shop are taught Trade English and Mathematics, Trade History 
Shop Management, Trade Hygiene, Trade Science, Simple Design. 


Name 

The most important things to acquire in commencing 
typesetting are: first, correct spacing; second, proper and 
even justification. The spaces between words should ap- 
pear even, and though it may not be possible to put the 
exact space between words, it is possible, because of the 
difference in the shape of the letters, to so adjust the spaces 
that equal openings seem to be used between words. For 
instance, letters with oblique or curved lines do not require 
as much space as those with straight ascending or descend- 
ing lines. For example, b, d, p, q, g, i, | will take more space 
between words beginning or ending with these letters than 
between words beginning or ending with letters like c, e, 
0, V, Ww, or y. Strive always to space correctly. 


Exercise No. 1. 


It is designed that six months be spent in the trade by the student, mak 
ing a four-year course necessary for receiving the diploma of the school. 

The promotional periods are divided into three phases, so-called, each 
phase representing a certain degree of manipulative attainment. 

(This course is designed for a Massachusetts vocational school where 
the term is for four years, as above. the six months’ trade experience 
deducted. Personally, I should prefer a two-year intensive school experi- 
ence, and a two-year shop experience under supervision of the school.) 


Tentative Outline for Course in Printing, 3’ Years. 
PHASE I. 
Introductory talk on printing and movable types. 
Student starts at case (first day looking around and finding letters). 
Read “Learning to be a Printer,’’ by Frank B. Stiles (North End Union 
School of Printing, Boston). ’ 
Talk on type, fonts, etc. 
Draws rough diagram of upper and lower cases while standing by them, 
then sits down away from the cases and marks letters of the different boxes. 


1 What are the two principal things used in printing? 

2 Of what is type composed? What is the specific use for 
each metal? 

3 How many dimensions has a type? What are they? 

4 What is the height of type? Do you think type is always 
the same height? Why? 

5 What is the face of type, the nick, the shoulder? 

6 What tool is used in “setting type’’? 

7 After the type is set what is done with it? 
the processes to the end. 

8 What is the first peculiar thing to be noticed about a 
type-case? 

» Why do you suppose the boxes of the type-cases are 
so arranged? 

How many boxes in the lower case? 


Describe 


Printing Test No. 1. 


Talk on different layouts of cases, such as changing the apostrophe, j, w, 
comma, semi-colon and colon, in place of 4 and 5 em spaces, capitals U and V. 

Given composing-stick and taught how to set it, sets up pi to get correct 
position and motion. 

Erect position at the case; how to empty the stick. 

Point system and type sizes. Spacing and justifying material. 

Straight setting from reprint copy when able, with strict attention to 
spacing and justifying, the most important details of the trade. 

How to tie up a job. 

Manuscript copy for straight setting, both hand and typewritten, with 
practice in deciphering difficult copy. 

Talk on Indention and Punctuation, using De Vinne’s ‘‘ Correct Com- 
position.” 

How to distribute, urging close attention and great care in separating 
types of similar faces and appearance. Distinction between b and d, 
p and q, etc. 

Materials of trade, using catalogues of typefoundries and supply houses. 

Pulling proofs; the importance of clear, clean proofs; how to emboss a 
proof; proofreader’s marks and printer’s technical terms; planer proofs. 
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Setting poetry, tables, financial statements and reports. 

Making out time-tickets. 

Principles of display, a series of talks on the essentials of good display, 
introducing harmony, proportion, balance and contrast. 

Simple design. 

Setting envelope corners, tags, labels, etc. 

Setting business-cards and tickets, first drawing a workable design of 
same. 

Setting simple letter-heads and note-heads. Usual sizes. Plain, readable 
faces, not overdisplayed. Inserting cuts. 

Statements and bill-heads, receipts and ruled headings. 

Circular letters with arrangements of headings and signatures. 

Making estimates. 

Programs, single sheet.— Forms for different occasions. Type to be 
used governed in a measure by function for which it is to be used. 


PHASE II. 
Tabular composition, reprint at first, then from written copy.— Repeti- 


tion of type units, several columns justified in one measure. Financial 
statements and town report work. Tables with rules and box heads. 








No. 5-em|4-em 





I 


216 | 
240 
264 
288 


| 





Table of Units in Spacing. 
By this system of teaching spacing all 3-to-em spaces are considered 
20 units, 4-to-em spaces 15 units and 5-to-em spaces 12 units. This system 
seems to find considerable favor among the teachers. 


Book composition.— Sequence of parts from half-title to index. Set- 
ting table of contents, list of illustrations, copyright notice, dedication. 

Initial letters, pagination Rules for making up pages. Chapter 
heads, running heads, subheads, foot-notes, side-notes, cut-in notes. Head 
and tail pieces. Extracts. Cuts inserted in book pages.  Title-pages. 
Styles adapted to various books. 

Advertisements.— What lines to display. What? Who? When? 
Where? Single column ads. Double column ads. Ads with illustrations. 

Programs.— Folder with title-page. Appropriate type, paper and ink. 
Proper margins. 

Simple story of colors, harmony, rhythm, contrast. 

Complex commercial work in color, such as letter-heads, note-heads, 
statements, etc. 

Booklet and advertising folder work.— Odd shapes and layouts. 
ing out dummies for effects in paper, ink, etc. 

Imposition.— For job-presses: Arrangement of furniture and quoins. 
Roller bearers. ‘Locking up an envelope (two positions), a letter-head, 
bill-head, statement, 2, 4, 6 and 8 page forms. Locking up and breaking 
for colors. Locking up for electrotype plates. 

For cylinder presses: Arrangement of furniture and quoins. 6, 8, 12, 
16 page forms. Locking up for ruled headings. Determining margins and 
position on page. Locking electrotyped pages for register. Patent blocks. 
Three and four color plates. Forms for folding-machines. 

Presswork commences early in Phase I; first by practice feeding to get 
motion of press. Construction of presses. Claimed advantages and 
disadvantages of different makes. Starting and stopping. Oiling up. 
Handling and counting paper and cards. Position at press, conserving 
motions for fast and accurate feeding. How to keep a uniform color and 
its importance. Setting gages. Simple make-ready. Care of rollers; 
effect of damp or dry weather. Press wrinkles. 

Printing-Inks.— Their manufacture and adaptability to different sur- 
faces. Why half-tone ink can not be used on bond-paper, and vice versa. 
Colored inks. Chemical action of some inks when used with electros. 
Mixing colors. 

Cutting paper.— Different sizes of paper. 
Different textures, finishes and weights. 

Machine composition.— Types of composing-machines, and advantages 
of each, with visits to offices where they are in use. 


Mak- 


The making of paper. 
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Excursions to related industries. Electrotyping, photoengraving, 
lithographing, die-stamping, papermaking, stationery and blank-book 


manufacturing. —- 


Phase III is the general speeding-up period. It is expected that up to 
this point the student has had sufficient practical instruction to be familiar 
with most trade operations and processes. Work of various degrees of 
difficulty, with design and the preparation of dummies for completed work, 
are called for here. Colorwork is encouraged, and color schemes are worked 
out by the boy, under close supervision. Shop practices are deeply inrooted, 
and shop spirit, codperation and ethics are brought out strongly. With the 
training in civics, in general subjects, should go the teaching of the duty 
the employee owes to the employer, to himself, and to his fellow-workmen. 

The student now reaches a point where he will have to adapt his alertness 
and industry to the standards of the efficient shop, and all due attention is 
paid at this period to instilling in him these vital requisites. Due effort is 
made to bring the practice of economy and conservation of time and effort 
to every operation and process. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF PRINTING. 
JOSEPH A. DONNELLY, PRESIDENT. 

This body of men comprises practically all of the printing 
teachers in the United States and Canada. The get-together 
meetings are proving of inestimable value in bringing all in 
closer harmony; in acquainting one another with the various 
little “kinks” that are found from time to time, and discussing 
ways and means of straightening these out. This codperation 
means a better teacher, a greater efficiency, and a better pupil. 

The object of the organization is: The interchange of ideas 
and opinions among teachers of printing in the United States; 
investigation and recommendations looking toward a standard 
course of study in the various classes of school work; the 
encouragement of printing as a school subject, in the graded 
and high schools, and in trade or apprentice schools. 

Committees have been appointed to investigate and make 
recommendations looking toward a standard system of instruc- 
tion in the grades named below. As it stands now, each teacher 
works out his own system, and they can not all be right. The 
beginner must make the same errors that his predecessors have 
made. A recommendation of the best from the various 
methods would help all of us to do better work. 

1.—Prevocational, or graded school. In these schools 
printing is a form of manual training, an aid to cultural 
education. 

2.—Vocational. Instruction given in high schools, trade 
schools, institutions of various kinds, or any other school 
where an attempt is made to teach printing as a trade to boys 
who are not regularly apprenticed to the printing-trade. 

3.—Continuation. Instruction to boys apprenticed to the 
printing-trade. Work of this nature may comprise ‘part 
time” schools, in which the apprentice spends a part of each 
day, or a certain number of days per week or month, and the 
evening schools, in which boys spend a certain number of hours 
per week, after working hours. 

For the greater convenience of the members, the association 
has been broken up into three sections — Eastern, Central and 
Western. Separate meetings have been held, with a general 
convention at periods of two or four years, to take up any 
matters that demanded attention. 

The Eastern section extends from the Atlantic Ocean 
to a line running east of Chicago, longitude 87; the Central 
section embraces all territory between longitudes 87 and 
107; the Western section extends from longitude 107 to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Any person, regardless of what phase of education he may 
be engaged in, who teaches any branch of the printing-trade, 
is invited to join the association. 

The membership fees are one dollar the year. 

Teachers desiring to join the association or seeking more 
information regarding it are urged to correspond with Joseph 
A. Donnelly, president, 444 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York city. 











THE CHARLES FRANCIS TESTIMONIAL 
PRESENTATION DINNER. 

The testimonial presentation dinner to Charles Francis on 
his seventieth birthday was an epoch-making event from the 
fact that it showed the harmony that now exists between 
employer and employee in the printing-trades, for which happy 
result Charles Francis has given so much of his life. The 
employers’ associations and the printing-trade unions were 
all represented there, the diners numbering four hundred. 

Dr. Orison Swett Marden presented Mr. Francis with a 
life-size portrait-bust, in bronze, by Kitson, the sculptor, 
which is not only a splendid likeness but an enduring work 
of art. Dr. Marden told Mr. Francis the bust was but a small 
tribute to one who had so unselfishly given his time and effort 
to bring peace and harmony between employer and employee 
in the printing industry. 

All of the speeches were tributes to Mr. Francis as a con- 
ciliator, the speakers being Judge Arthur S. Tompkins, who 
presided; Hon. Marcus M. Marks; Dr. Albert Shaw; J. Horace 
McFarland; William Driscoll, and George L. Berry. 

In his opening remarks, Judge Tompkins said, in part: 
“Tt is seldom that such a tribute is paid to any man. But it 
is a well deserved honor, an honor that has been won by Mr. 
Francis by his many years of earnest endeavor, faithful service 
and untiring effort for his fellow men. We give banquets and 
receptions and drink toasts in honor of statesmen, diplomats, 
generals and men high in public office and esteem, and it is 
well to do so; but what can be more appropriate than to make 
public acknowledgment of the great debt we owe to Mr. 
Francis for the splendid service he has so faithfully and unsel- 
fishly rendered to the great printing industry of this country, 
and indirectly and incidentally to all the trades and occupa- 
tions of men. 

“One who promotes good-will and harmony between cap- 
ital and labor, who establishes and maintains right relations 
and a fraternal spirit between employer and employee, who by 
just treatment and humane methods wins and holds the 
respect, confidence and affection of his employees, accomplishes 
more for the peace and prosperity of his generation than can 
be estimated or described, and these things our friend has been 
doing and accomplishing for over forty years, and his labors 
and the results of his work have not been confined to his own 
business or limited to one city, but have included and have 
benefited the printing-trade employers and employees from 
one end of this country to the other. And so we do ourselves 
honor as we meet here to greet him upon his birthday and to 
express to him our gratitude and appreciation of his long and 
useful life and splendid service. May he live yet many years 
to serve his fellow men and to enjoy the fellowship and affection 
of his family and friends!” 

Speaking on the subject, “Partnership between Labor and 
Capital,’ Mr. Marks said, in part: ‘‘When this war is over, 
which we all believe will be very soon, with a crown of victory 
upon our Stars and Stripes, the most important question that 
will loom up before the American people will be the labor 
question. The chaotic conditions of the present time will 
gradually change into normal, and then it will be that men 
like Charles Francis, in whom the people have confidence, 
men of experience, men of tact, men of heart, men of brain, 
will be called to the front to help solve the new partnership 
between Labor and Capital. The first requisite is acquain- 
tance, confidence, good-will. In the olden days, when the 
apprentice sat on the same bench with the master or boss, the 
labor problem solved itself in friendly intercourse; but since 
the factory system has been introduced and the employer has 
been separated from his worker, the labor problem has begun 
to grow more and more complex. We must find some substi- 
tute for the old personal contact. I suggest the round table. 
In over one hundred industrial disputes I have used the round 
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conference table to bring the employer and employed together. 
with their knees under the same table, and looking each other 
squarely in the eye, getting acquainted with each other, getting 
more confidence in each other, and in that way solving the 
industrial problem, and when I say round table, 1 mean round 
table, such as we have here tonight, where there is no corner 
jutting out between the employer and the employee and 
separating them, and where there is no head and no foot, 
where all the places are equally honorable, where there is real 
democracy and equality. We want the round table conference 
as the beginning of the solution of the problem of labor and 
capital.” 

Mr. Francis responded in his usual genial manner, a few 
of his remarks following: ‘‘I can assure you that this honor 
you have conferred upon me far outweighs the difficulties and 
setbacks I have encountered in my efforts, by the help of the 
Almighty, to bring into a spirit of fraternalism the great body 
of employers and employees, and this is the way the vast 
subject entered my mind: I was brought up in a religious 
atmosphere, and in reading the Word of God I find this pas- 
sage: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind and with all thy 
strength. This is the first commandment. And the second 
is this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none 
other commandment greater than these.’ 

“This is socialism and democracy and republicanism and 
peace literally bound in one. On this thought arose another 
idea, and this was the growing dissension between employer 
and employee, very often resulting in war, for ‘strikes are war 
and war is hell.’ In the early days the employer was the 
aggressor, but the time came when labor grasped its oppor- 
tunity and organized great unions in defense of their ‘rights,’ 
or supposed by them to be rights. And these organizations 
have grown and strengthened until they have changed the 
aspect of the original status and to some considerable extent 
control government. It occurred to me that there was only 
one practical way to ameliorate these conditions and that was 
through the Printers’ League, founded in 1906.” 

In closing, Mr. Francis said: “Again thanking you all 
for the great honor you have bestowed on me, I am yours for 
the best there is in me so long as the Lord spares me in health 
and strength to stand for the liberty and peace that can be 
found in Him alone. I want to impress on you Benjamin 
Franklin’s noblest question: ‘What good may I do in the 
world ?’”’ 

Charles H. Cochrane, of the dinner arrangement committee, 
had a portfolio filled with over eight hundred congratulatory 
letters and telegrams received, some of which he read. The 
first was from R. Ferguson, secretary Otago Typographical 
Union, Dunedin, New Zealand. It was there Mr. Francis 
printed, in 1865, the Otago Punch. Alexander Spencer and 
Alexander R. Allexon, of Chicago, wrote that in 1873 Mr. 
Francis was a brother journeyman in that city; Louisville 
Typographical Union No. 1o sent a long resolution, signed by 
Max Traut, secretary-treasurer, referring to Mr. Francis’s 
membership there in 1880. 

Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 sent a resolution, 
signed by W. J. Griffin, recording secretary, containing the 
following: ‘“‘Members of labor bodies who become employers 
too frequently act in an unfair manner, hence there should 
be special commendation for one who reaches the ripe age of 
seventy years with a consistent record of fairness and of work 
to have the same spirit in the entire trade.” The Union 
Printers’ League of New Jersey wrote: “Mr. Francis enjoys 
the friendship of the printers of New Jersey.” From the 
Union Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs; from the Denver 
Typothetz, J. B. Stott, president, and from Colonel Roosevelt 
came congratulations, and also from numerous others who are 
prominent in the printing field. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Review of Newspapers and Advertisements. 


From A. P. Helpen, Calgary, Canada, we have received a number of 
exceptionally fine newspaper advertisements in which we can find no fault. 

Loren C. Hunter, Coffeyville, Kansas.— The full-page advertisement 
for Fleischaker’s store, set largely on the machine, is quite satisfactory in 
display and is most assuredly pleasing in appearance. 

S. L. Bozasse, Raleigh, North Carolina— All the advertisements you 
have sent us are effectively arranged and displayed, and, in addition, com- 
bine the advantages of simplicity and readability. We have no fault to find 
with any of them. 

The Manchester Times, Manchester, Tennessee.— We are glad to know 
that you like the appearance of your paper better since you followed our 
suggestion anent the pyramiding of advertisements. Now look to your 


presswork, and you will soon have a paper you can be proud of in every . 


respect. 

On March 13 The Morning Leader, Regina, Saskatchewan, issued a special 
Rotary Club number which, in addition to considerable matter on the char- 
acter and purpose of the Rotarians, carried many half-tone illustrations of 
local members and an unusual amount of display advertising. The edition 
is satisfactory from every standpoint. y 

The Webster County Argus, Red Cloud, Nebraska.— In general, we admire 
your paper, which no doubt adequately represents its field. We note a 
tendency to overuse of rules in advertisements, which serves to complicate 
them somewhat, handicapping their advertising effectiveness by the promi- 
nence of those rules, which, in effect, force the type to the background. 

The Fairport Herald, Fairport, New York, on March 6, issued a special 
“ Automobile Number” that was well filled with large display advertise- 
ments for automobile manufacturers and dealers in automobiles, supplies 
and accessories. The advertising was well handled and as the paper was 
nicely printed we can offer only words of praise to the publisher and his 
mechanics. 

The Belzoni Banner, Belzoni, Mississippi-— From every standpoint 
your paper is well handled. We admire especially your clean first page, 
but the style of head-letter used is one which we have never admired. It is 
made up of contrasting fine and heavy lines, which, especially when printing 
is not perfect, produces a confusing effect on the eye. For news head-lines 
we recommend the use of plain condensed letters, in which all the lines are 
of equal width. 

The Hastings Tribune, Hastings, Nebraska.— The large two-page adver- 
tisement for the Stein Brothers Company, which appeared in a recent issue 
of your paper, is well balanced and arranged in an orderly manner. It 
seems to us, however, considering the size of the advertisement, the display 
at the top is a little too weak. On the other hand, it might be that the size 
of the advertisement itself — and the fact that it does not have to share 
attention with others — makes larger display unnecessary. 

As a supplement to a recent number of The Blade, Fairbury, Illinois, a 
single sheet was issued, on one side of which the results of the various games 
of basket-ball played to determine the champion team of Livingston County 
were printed in tabular form, whereas on the other side a large half-tone 
illustration of the Fairbury team, which came out victorious, and a picture 
of the cup awarded as a trophy, were printed. The idea is a good one and 
will go a long way toward popularizing any paper that adapts it in like 
circumstances. ; 

The Sun, Vanceburg, Kentucky.— Presswork on the copy of your paper 
sent us is exceptionally clean; the advertisements are well arranged and 
displayed In view of the excellence of your paper in every other way we 
are surprised that you surrender your first page largely to advertisers. You 
had ample space on the inside for the advertisements that appear on the 
first page of the copy sent us. A clean first page makes a paper appear 
interesting, hence popular with readers, and, consequently, more valuable 
to advertisers. Your paper is deserving of greater advertising patronage 
than it receives. 
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A. C. McCune, Troy, Ohio.— The Folk, Cappel-Wayne and Michelson 
advertisements appearing in your issue of February 21 are all satisfactory, 
and in thorough keeping with the character of the advertising. We do not 
like to see big black letters, printed from wood type, in displayed advertise- 
ments, but many advertisers will have them, it seems, and most publishers 
believe in giving the advertiser what he wants regardless of the appearance 
of their papers. The time required to get these three advertisements in 
shape was quite fast. 

R. B. MEtsker, Plymouth, Indiana.— The two large advertisements 
for Ball & Co., set in your composing-room by R. M. Rathfon, are satis- 
factory in every important respect. The borders are too heavy in each 
instance, particularly in the larger of the two, but, since display is good and 
the matter readable in both, one can not find too much fault with borders. 
The smaller of the two appears crowded, and it might have been advisable 
to use smaller type for some of the matter, thereby increasing the white 
space and overcoming the effect of congestion. 


Canby News, Canby, Minnesota.— From an editorial and business stand- 
point we consider your paper unusually good. Mechanically it also repre- 
sents good work, for the presswork is clean, the make-up is orderly and the 
advertisements are well designed and set. As a matter of personal prefer- 
ence we will say that the style of type used for your news-headings never 
has appealed to this writer. It is very weak as compared to the same sizes 
of regular head-letter styles and it appears old-fashioned and out of date. 
However, if you have used this style of type in your news-headings for such 
a length of time that your paper has come to be recognized by it, you might 
be averse to making a change. 

The Frankfort American, West Frankfort, Illinois—In most respects 
your paper is especially good. Good editorial and business management 
are manifested by the large number of well-written news items and the many 
large display advertisements therein. Advertisements are generally well 
displayed and arranged, the only serious fault being the too frequent use of 
condensed block letters therein. This style of letter does not harmonize 
at all with the other styles of display type used —all of which are very 
good. The block letter is crude and inartistic, and, furthermore, it is so 
like the style of type used for news headings it can not be effectively used 
in advertisement display. Large masses of matter should not be set in 
capitals. Presswork is not up to the standard of the paper otherwise. We 
imagine your rollers are old, are quite sure the ink is too soft, and suspect 
the tympan is not changed for each form, as it should be. 

The Marengo Republican, Marengo, Iowa.— The headings on the first 
page of the copy sent us are balanced symmetrically, as they should be, but 
the headings themselves are not pleasing. The two-column head-lines 
appearing at the bottom of the page are too large, not only overemphasizing 
the importance of the news-matter, but serving, as well, to overbalance the 
page at the bottom. The style of type used for these headings is not a good 
one and it does not harmonize with the block head-letter used for other 
headings on the page. A reading of the article on ‘“‘ Newspaper Headings,” 
which appeared in the August, 1917, issue of THe INLAND PRINTER, would 
prove particularly helpful to you, as several of the faults represented in your 
head-lines are taken up and commented upon therein. It is not a good 
plan to lead the reader directly into the story from a large display heading. 
There should be a subordinate deck, or decks, to break the abruptness of 
such violent introductions. 


The Hanna Herald, Hanna, Alberta.— The paper is nicely made up and 
the faults to be found in it are of minor importance, and can be corrected 
easily. In copies of the earlier issues sent us we note that Cheltenham 
Bold Extra Condensed capitals were used exclusively for the subordinate 
decks of some of the top-headings. Now, capitals are satisfactory for the few 
words which ordinarily make up the main decks of head-lines, but, for sub- 
ordinate decks, where a large number of words are ordinarily used, lower-case 
should be utilized because of its greater legibility. The top-headings of the 
later issues are a great improvement. It is inadvisable to abbreviate words 
in headings. It is not a good plan to have headings at the top of every 
column of the page, for such make-up is not only displeasing in appearance, 
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but the large letters of adjacent columns run together, as it were, and the 
effect caused thereby is confusing. Advertisements, as a rule, are well 
arranged, but the appearance of the paper as a whole would be better if 
a uniform style of border were used throughout; plain rules — three or four 
point — would be the best selection. 

The Eaton Herald, Eaton, Colorado.— We seldom see a more pleasing 
and interesting paper than yours, and the marvel of it all is that your town 
has a population of less than 1,500. The copies sent us were of ten pages 
each. We are reproducing one of the first pages herewith as an example 
of what a pleasing, interesting and attractive first page should be. Adver- 
tisements are well displayed and arranged, and they are placed on the pages 
in accordance with the approved pyramid style. 

Salisbury Press-Indicator, Salisbury, Missouri.— First, allow us to 
compliment you on the excellence of your presswork. Seldom have we seen 
a better printed small-town paper than yours. We note with pleasure that 
you follow the pyramid style of making up inside pages and believe the 
appearance of your paper in this respect pleases you. It should. We 
regret that you will allow display advertisements on your first page. The 
news-headings are too small, especially those at the tops of columns on the 
first page. Your paper could be improved in this respect by following in a 
general way the style of make-up adopted by The Eaton Herald, the first 
page of which excellent paper is shown in these columns. In following out 
the pyramid form of make-up it is advisable to place the larger advertise- 
ments in the lower right-hand corner, grouping the smaller advertisements 
around the larger ones at top and side. When the smaller advertisements, 
many of which, ordinarily, do not have borders, are placed behind the 
larger ones, as on page six of your March 1s issue, the appearance is similar 
to that of a display advertisement placed in the center of reading-matter, 
for, because of the lightness of tone of the smaller displays, the larger 
advertisements apparently cut up the pages. 

The Plains Journal, Plains, Kansas.— Most of the advertisements you 
have sent us are satisfactory, but upon reference to them we note several 
opportunities for improvement in your work. In some the text matter was 
set in larger sizes of type than were necessary, thus needlessly crowding the 
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First page of “Thrift Stamp Edition” of a small-town Kansas newspaper, 
which illustrates commendable codperation between merchants 
and publisher for the public good. 


advertisements and causing the display to be ineffective because of lack of 
contrast. Good contrast between body type and display is essential to 
effective display and there should also be ample white space within the 
borders so that the type will stand out, and appear inviting to the reader. 
We suggest that you discard the various floral and decorative borders which 
you use and standardize plain line borders. If you have a linotype machine 
you can obtain a slide for casting plain rule in units of sufficient length for 
use as border. The trouble with decorative borders is, they are so con- 
spicuous they handicap the prominence of the type used in combination. 
As a general rule, plants buying such borders purchase a variety, so that 
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they may be used for jobwork, too, and, since nothing makes a paper more 
unattractive than many borders of different strengths and styles, the prac- 
tice is a bad one. Litho Roman is a poor type-face to use in newspaper 
advertising. The character of the letter is such as is not pleasing in news- 
paper display, and, furthermore, it is not an economical type to buy for 
newspaper work as the fine hair-lines wear down quickly. 

IN its issue of February 14, the Northern Lyon County Journal, published 
for Allen and Admire, Kansas, at the first named city, devoted its entire 
first page, in codperation with loyal merchants of the section, to boosting 
the sale of Thrift and War Savings Stamps. In addition to considerable 
reading-matter and a poem, four display advertisements appeared in the 
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Well balanced and interesting first page of a Colorado newspaper published 
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corners of the page, one contributed by the business men and citizens of 
Bushong, and others by the business men and citizens of Allen, Admire and 
Miller. The page is reproduced herewith in the hope that it may be adapted 
by other publishers. In a short item entitled ‘“‘Buy Thrift Stamps,” the 
editor speaks his mind thus: ‘It is most certainly a pleasure for the editor 
to present to our army of Journal readers the entire first page today devoted 
exclusively to the Thrift Stamp Campaign, which has been made possible 
by the hearty codperation of North Lyon County business men whose 
names appear below the advertisements. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
business men endorsed the Journal’s Thrift Stamp advertising program. 
It is not necessary to mention ‘the slackers,’ as their names do not appear.” 

The Hot Springs Star, Hot Springs, South Dakota.— You have much 
to feel proud of in the general excellence of your paper, as all the operations 
in its production have been well handled. The first page is interesting and 
the news-headings are very good indeed. You have a difficulty to face in 
first page make-up because of the six-column size of your paper. With 
pages of an even number of columns, there will be no heading for the last 
if single-column top-headings are used, and if they are started in the first 
column and are placed at the tops of alternate columns. Without headings 
in both outside columns the page is unsymmetrical, and consequently not 
so pleasing as when good order, the result of symmetrical] balance, is appar- 
ent in their positions. Some papers surmount this difficulty by using a 
two-column heading, or a cartoon, at the tops of the two inside columns, 
which leaves a column without a heading between the two-column head 
and the outside single-column head-lines. It is poor make-up to carry 
the last short line of a paragraph over to the top of a column, and an 
example of this error is found in the last column on the first page of your 
March 7 issue. The advertisements are well displayed and nicely arranged, 
but the appearance of the paper as a whole, and of the advertisements, is 
not what it ought to be because of the great variety of type styles used. 
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Slug Shows Defects from Liner. 


An Iowa operator submits a slug the end of which is marred, 
and desires to know how to remedy the defect. From the 
appearance of the marks we judge that there is a bruise on the 
right-hand liner, which extends over the face and inward to 
the mold cell. This can be removed by a few rubs with a 
Scotch stone or a fine carborundum stone. Avoid taking off 
anything more than the bur. 


Line-Delivery Disconnects from Lever. 


A Nebraska operator states that frequently when hanging 
the machine the line-delivery link disengages from the lever 
and he has to stop and connect it, causing needless loss of time. 

Answer.—Reduce the speed of the line-delivery slide by 
closing the opening in the air-cushion vent, which you will 
find on top of the head of the cylinder. Loosen the screw and 
valve so as to diminish the outlet for the air. If this is not 
effective, unhook the long spring from the upper hook, which 
you will find in the column, and turn out on the hook so as to 
lessen the pull of the spring. This should be effective. 


To Renew Old Metal. 


A Pennsylvania publisher asks how he can renew his lino- 
type metal as he has been using it over and over for the 
past year. 

Answer.—Usually new metal is purchased and added to 
the old from time to time, which keeps it in fairly good condi- 
tion. Where metal has been used continuously for a year it is 
undoubtedly in a run down condition. Melt all of the metal 
you have available, and when thoroughly melted and mixed, 
pour off one small pig and send it to your dealer. He will 
probably make a qualitative analysis and tell you what your 
metal needs. In writing your metal dealer tell him how much 
metal (by weight) you have, and he will furnish toning metal 
with directions for mixing. 


How to Clean Spacebands. 


An Illinois operator submits a spaceband with a tiny spot 
of metal on the sleeve at the casting point. He desires to know 
how to avoid the adherence of metal at that point as the walls 
of the matrices are beginning to show defects and _ hair-lines 
have commenced to appear. 

Answer.—The spacebands should be cleaned thoroughly and 
frequently by rubbing on a smooth pine board on which a liberal 
quantity of Dixon’s graphite No. 635, has been spread. Rub 
the spacebands lengthwise with the grain of the wood. Some 
perform the cleaning and graphiting operations separately, 
first rubbing the spaceband sleeve on a smooth pine or white- 
wood board, lengthwise to the grain, and then rubbing both 
sides on a piece of graphited felt or canvas attached to a board. 
This method gives good results. The principal thing in clean- 
ing the spacebands is to avoid a rotary motion of the sleeve on 
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the board or cloth as it may round off the edge of the sleeve 
where it has contact with the wall of the matrix. The aim is 
to keep this part of the spaceband sleeve unimpaired. Do not 
spare the graphite. If particles of metal adhere to the sleeve, 
clean more frequently and use the graphite liberally. It is 
advisable to apply Notabur to the sleeve of the spaceband 
several times a week. This compound will prevent hair-lines, 
and where they have started it will help build up the wall of 
the matrix with a metal-resisting element that will serve to 
overcome them. 


A Machine in Transition Stage. 


An Indiana operator writes: ‘“‘As Shakespeare one time 
remarked, ‘Some operators are born mechanics; some achieve 
mechanical skill, and others must have mechanical information 
thrust on them.’ The latter class includes me — consequently 
these questions, as this is the first machine of which I have 
had absolute charge. It is a Model 3, was in deplorable shape 
when I got hold of it, but is now running tolerably well. I 
am stuck on these points: (1) What causes the machine to 
keep on going a second or two after the controlling-lever is 
pushed back? When I send a line in and shut the. machine 
off, it does not stop until the spacebands are driven up; or 
when the first elevator goes up after casting, it will nearly 
complete the revolution with the controlling-lever pushed back. 
(2) The two oil-holes for the mold-turning square block shaft, 
in immediate proximity to the pot, are so clogged up with 
metal that no amount of pricking with wire and other instru- 
ments will open them up. Could you suggest a way? (3) 
The lining in the brake-clamp on the mold-turning shaft is 
saturated with oil, and I think it ought to be replaced. If so, 
how is the brake removed? (4) The lower back rail of the 
assembling-elevator, on which the matrices are supposed to 
rest with lugs, is so worn out next to the star wheel there is 
hardly any projection left. Is there any way of patching 
that up, or will the whole assembling-elevator have to be 
replaced?” 

Answer.— (1) To determine the cause of the cams 
running ahead, remove the main clutch and see if the leather 
buffers on the clutch-shoes are not either built up too high or 
possibly gummy with oil. If in the latter condition, soak them 
in gasoline and scrub them with a stiff brush. Dry them well 
before applying and replace without any packing beneath. 
Before attaching the clutch-arm, remove pulley, clean shaft 
and pulley-bearing, remove the bushing from the end of the 
shaft and take out the clutch-spring, stretch it an inch or so, 
then replace. Oil pulley-bearing, and attach the parts, then 
try stopping the machine with the stopping and starting lever. 
Doubtless an improvement will be observed. 

(2) To remove the metal from the oil-holes of the short 
shaft-bearings, first take off the cover from the bevel-gear, 
then back the cams and place the disk forward on locking- 
studs. Take out small screw in square block near bevel-gear 
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and push out the short shaft. It will then be an easy matter 
to punch out the metal from the oil-holes. Oil shaft and 
replace. Insert small wooden pegs in oil-holes to prevent repe- 
tition of trouble. The reason for placing the mold-disk on the 
locking-studs is to prevent the misplacing of the square block 
when returning to place, this being a difficult timing for one 
unaccustomed to the work. “The Mechanism of the Lino- 
type,” however, gives full particulars regarding the method 
of replacing this part. 

(3) The brake is usually attached to a clamp-pin, and 
held in position by a small cotter-pin. Withdraw the latter 
pin and loosen the friction-clamp screw-nuts, and the two 
parts of the clamp may be removed. The lining pieces may 
be renewed. If found very oily, soak in gasoline to remove 
surplus. When part is applied, tighten clamp-screw sufficiently 
to prevent the mold-disk jerking when it stops opposite the 
locking-studs. The function of the clamp on the mold-turning 
shaft is to prevent backlash of the gears and square block and 
to permit the easy stopping of the disk opposite the locking- 
studs. 

(4) The back rail may have a replaceable part held in 
place by two flat-headed screws. If this part is not present, 
the elevator may be repaired by having the part attached. 
Pending the repairing of the elevator you can procure a utility 
elevator from the manufacturers. 


Ejector-Blade Damages Right-Hand Liner. 


An Iowa operator submits a ten-point right-hand liner with 
the lug damaged from an ejector-blade. He states that he is 
using a six-point blade on a Model 1 machine and that a number 
of the right-hand liners are damaged in this manner. 

Answer.—The trouble is due, possibly, to the worn condition 
of the holes in the blade, which allows the front end to be 
depressed below normal. Examine the under side of blade for 
wear; undoubtedly you will find it scored by the liner. There 
is no remedy for the worn condition of holes in blade. It may 
be possible that the ejector-slide needs a banking piece for 
the lower end where rear end of blade receives its impulse 
forward. An examination of the blade will show. When you 
test it, take hold of the front end of blade and try moving it up 
and down. It should have no play whatever. 


Overhanging Figure Breaks Off While Ejecting. 


An Indiana operator has experienced difficulty while casting 
an 18-point overhanging figure on a ten-point slug, the trouble 
being that the projecting part is cut off when the slug is ejected. 
He states that he can not see how this occurs, as the trimming- 
knife is opened to twenty-four ems. 

Answer.—Polish mold and mold cap where overhang 
occurs, using regular mold polish and finally using dry graphite 
for surface of mold cap. Increase stress of plunger spring to 
the limit to insure a solid overhang which will give resistance 
to breaking. The polishing would prevent adherence to mold 
cap. Clean out cross vents in pot mouthpiece so that the air 
will be readily exhausted from mold cell, which will further 
increase the strength of the overhanging projection. 


Sunken Characters on Slug Not Corrected. 


A North Dakota operator sends a slug and writes as follows: 
“T received your reply in response to my query regarding 
sunken characters on slugs, and have proceeded according to 
your advice; namely, cleaning plunger daily for a week without 
the use of graphite and oil, and have also increased stress of 
pot-lever spring but without effect. The sunken characters 
still appear. I am taking the liberty of enclosing three slugs 


from yesterday’s run, in the hope that from the three of them 
you might better arrive at the source of my trouble than had 
I enclosed but one. 


The machine works fine, aside from the 
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sunken characters, and I shall surely appreciate any further 
advice you can offer.” 

Answer.—The slug appears to be spongy owing to air that 
remains in the mold cell. We note you state that you increased 
the tension of pot-lever spring, whereas we advised you to 
increase the stress of the pump-lever spring. This will have 
no effect on the slug. We would suggest that you (1) increase 
the stress of the pump-lever spring considerably; (2) bail out 
metal from pot until one-half inch of the well is exposed; (3) 
put in one-half teaspoonful of dry graphite; (4) clean plunger 
and insert in well; (5) add sufficient metal to bring surface to 
normal height; (6) take a large knife-blade, and with a hammer 
open the cross vents between the holes of the pot mouthpiece 
so as to give more ventage; (7) smooth off surface of mouth- 
piece and then try casting. 





SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATED 
ADVERTISING CLUBS. 


War-time conditions which confront the printing business 
in its various phases will be discussed at the annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs, which will be held at San 
Francisco July 7 to 11. 

Attending this convention will be printers from every section 
of the country, and it has been suggested by the Program 
Committee of the Graphic Arts department that this conven- 
tion will afford an uncommon opportunity for printers who are 
particularly interested in the rendering of an advertising 
service to find the solution to some of the war-time problems 
which confront them. 

The San Francisco convention will be centered about the 
serious discussion of plans for making advertising effective as a 
factor in winning the war, and the decision of the officers of 
the advertising association to hold the convention has the 
strong endorsement of official Washington. 

This endorsement has been given for two reasons: In the 
first place, Washington officials realize that business must be 
kept going as strongly as possible, and, in the second place, 
President Wilson and other high officials at Washington have 
learned from practical experience what it is possible for adver- 
tising men of the country to do, through the employment of 
advertising, to help win the war speedily. 

The San Francisco convention will be an occasion upon 
which advertising people from every section of the country will 
get together for the purpose of planning the closest possible 
coéperation with the new Division of Advertising of the Gov- 
ernment Committee on Public Information. 

As the result of a recent arrangement, all the local work of 
the Division of Advertising in cities which have advertising 
clubs will be cleared through these local organizations, which 
has given local advertising clubs a new significance in their 
own communities. 

In addition to the help which the printer will obtain in the 
sessions of his own departmental meetings at San Francisco, 
the Program Committee predicts there will be much of value 
to him in the general sessions, while the advertising exhibit 
which is being arranged will offer hundreds of direct, practical 
suggestions. 

““A printer who goes to the San Francisco convention with 
his note-book and who will spend a few hours in the advertising 
exhibit jotting down interesting and helpful things which he 
sees,” says P. S. Florea, executive manager of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, “will find that the convention trip is an 
investment and not an expense. We are striving for a large 
attendance at San Francisco, both because we want the con- 
vention to be of maximum aid to trade, and because we want 
the business men of this country to have the greatest possible 
opportunity to know what patriotic advertising can do for our 
Government in time of war.” 
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THE WISCONSIN PLAN. 


BY ERNEST A. ATHERTON. 


HE printing fraternity in other States might 
be interested in knowing that the printers of 
Wisconsin are the beneficiaries of a most 
advantageous plan for the installation of a 
practical and successful cost system. This 

i has been made possible through the codpera- 

tion of the University of Wisconsin with the 

Federated Printing and Press Associations. 
The idea had its inception with Prof. F. H. Elwell, in 1912, 
at that time an instructor at Marquette College in Milwaukee. 
Having a knowledge of some of the unfavorable conditions in 
the printing industry, he decided to liberate the printers and 
publishers from their lax business methods and price-cutting 
competition, if possible, by the adoption of a simplified cost- 

finding system and a practical method of bookkeeping. At 

first his idea did not meet with the favor of some of the Mil- 
waukee printers as they thought the plan would not work out 
and be generally adopted, but soon H. W. J. Meyer became 

interested and by his valuable suggestions and criticism helped 

to perfect the system which was soon recognized. Shortly 
after this Professor Elwell wrote the well-known book, ‘‘ Book- 

keeping and Cost-Finding for Printers,” which has had a 

wide sale. 

Some time after, when Professor Elwell went to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, he laid his idea before Dean L. E. Reber, 

























Prof. F. H. Elwell, 


Who conceived the plan which has wrought a remarkable change in the 
printing field in Wisconsin. 


of the Extension Division, who thought so well of the plan that 
he secured an appropriation from the State to further this 
work among the printers and publishers. About this time, 
George Harrington, of Oshkosh, being president of the State 
Franklin Club, heard of this appropriation and took the 
matter up with Dean Reber, to find out how the printers 
could codperate and be sure that the appropriation would be 
used. After these two men had drafted plans according to 
their ideas, they decided to place them before the printers 
attending the first State Conference on Printing and News- 
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paper Publishing, which was held at Madison, in May, r1915. 
Their plan met with immediate approval, and a consolidation 
of the Wisconsin State Franklin Club, The Wisconsin Press 
Association and the Wisconsin Daily League was formed 
under the name of The Federated Printing and Press Associa- 
tions, for the purpose of maintaining a field man to install 




























Robert G. Lee. 
Field man who is helping the printers and publishers of Wisconsin put their 
businesses on a solid foundation by installing cost-finding systems. 


the system. Much credit is due Mr. Harrington for his 
vigorous efforts in securing the codperation of the printers 
and publishers. 

Some of the men whose services were also invaluable in 
making the plan a success were Walter Mayer, I. P. Ketchum, 
and Frank W. Cantwell, of Madison; M. C. Rotier, Rudolph 
Hassler, of Milwaukee; and Frank E. Noyes, of Marinette. 

With the system and plans completed, a field man was 
necessary and Robert G. Lee, of Tomahawk, was selected as 
satisfactory to both the federation and the university, and how 
well he has done his work is shown by the many testimonials 
the Franklin Club and the university have received, and in 
the betterment of conditions in the offices where the plan has 
been installed. To the wide-awake Wisconsin printer this 
service was hailed as a beacon-light on a storm-tossed ocean. 

The Wisconsin simplified system was devised for use in 
the small and medium size shops such as the country news- 
paper and job plant and the exclusive job plant. It is based 
on the Standard method of ascertaining the sold hour cost by 
departments. No departure has been made from the Stand- 
ard method. All that has been sought was to simplify the 
forms so as to make them more easy to keep and yet not 
sacrifice any essential information. Recently the forms have 
been further simplified and improved from those first used, 
making the records still easier to keep and fitting the forms to 
a wider range of conditions in different shops. 

By this plan the university furnishes a field man to make 
the installations, and the federation provides the cost-system 
books and other printed matter and pays the field man’s 
traveling expenses. The university makes no charge for its 
part of the service. The federation charges for the printing 
and traveling expenses on a cost basis. Under this arrange- 
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ment the cost of installing a cost system is comparatively 
small, not exceeding $50 so far, and in several instances being 
as low as $17.50. The basis of the cost at present is $10 for 
the set of books and other forms and $5 a day for traveling 
expenses. Thus the field man can spend six days in a shop 
and with the price of the books the cost will be only $4c. 
Expense of upkeep of the cost system after installation is made 
exceedingly low, as the federation keeps the cost books and 
forms in stock and furnishes electrotypes of the most used 
forms, all being sold practically at cost. 

After the installation of a cost system by the field man 
every effort is made to continue the service until the use of 
the system is thoroughly understood. In some cases the 
field man goes back to the shop after several months, or at 
the end of a year, and takes out any kinks which may have 
developed in the system and explains those features which 
have not made themselves clear. He also, at this time, 
prepares a composite statement of hour-costs in the shop for 
the year. In many other instances the cost-system books are 
sent to the field man’s office at the university for a checking 
up of the methods used in keeping them. Every effort is 
made by the field man to give help as long as it is needed or 
desired. In fact, the field man goes a long way beyond helping 
with cost problems alone. He assists with every conceivable 
problem, either from his own fund of information or by putting 
the troubled printer in touch with those who can help him. 
The field man evidently foresaw that the university could 
serve in many ways besides furnishing instruction in cost- 
finding, as is indicated by the title chosen for the department, 
“‘Service to Printers and Publishers.”” The field man’s office 
is in the Department of Business Administration of the Exten- 
sion Division. Here he is thrown into direct contact with a 
constant stream of effort to help the business men in all lines, 
and is able to get in touch with and pass on to the printers 
and publishers many good ideas applicable to their business. 

The printers who have made installations find it so easy 
to eliminate guesswork and be able to ascertain at once if any 
given job has been a losing proposition or a successful business 
transaction. It is found to be an accurate compass for future 
guidance for those who would keep off the rocks. It helps 
stiffen the back-bone so that a printer will ask a living profit, 
and one who knows his costs is not likely to cut prices. It is 
valuable as a record, as machinery or equipment which is not 
profitable shows up at a glance. 

Many letters have been received from outside the State 
expressing approval of the Wisconsin plan of codperation. 
The opinion has been expressed that the university does 
everything possible to show the farmer how to run his farm 
more profitably, and it should do the same for publishers and 
printers. It is pointed out that a more prosperous press could 
better serve the State in matters of education and publicity. 

The writer believes that the State of Wisconsin is to be 
congratulated upon its progressiveness in looking after the 
interest and welfare of its printers and newspaper men by 
assisting them to install cost-accounting methods and showing 
them how to make surveys of merchandising conditions. 
Mr. Lee, the field man, has had twenty-five years’ experience 
in the newspaper and printing business, and was one of the 
first in the State to install the cost system in his own office, 
and has always taken an active part in organization affairs. 

The lead of Wisconsin might well be followed by other 
States. Who knows that it will not be? Let us hope that the 
example will be copied. 

Present officers and executive committee of the federation 
are: Chairman, George Harrington, Oshkosh; treasurer, 
Frank W. Cantwell, Madison; secretary, Robert G. Lee, 
Madison; Walter Mayer, Madison; F. A. R. Van Meter, 
New Richmond; B. E. Walters, Mosinee; W. H. Bliss, Janes- 
ville, and J. L. Sturdevant, Wausau. 
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WHEN SHOULD A PROOFREADER CHANGE 
FROM THE COPY? 


BY MAE FAIRFIELD. 


N an experience covering a great many years, 
3 and in varied classes of work, where I have been 

considered fairly successful in pleasing both my 
employers and their customers in proofreading, 
I have been asked a number of times by both 
proofreaders and copyholders who aspired to 
be proofreaders, to give them some rule by 
which they, in their work, might be guided. 
Some proofreaders complain bitterly when they mark what 
they think is right and then have their proofs come back to 
them literally “torn to pieces” by the author. They often 
proceed to heap invectives upon the heads of those who are 
responsible. 

In my daily work, which, if not always as serene as I might 
wish, yet is peaceful at least part of the time, I may be allowed 
to lay down a few brief rules which govern me in the making 
of alterations from “‘copy.” It has been said that “‘a proof- 
reader is known only by his errors,’”’ and, to a certain extent, 
this is true. One may go on from year to year, pleasing his 
employers in a more or less satisfactory way, until by some sin, 
either of omission or commission, he spoils an important piece 
of work, and this act brings down the wrath of the mighty upon 
his often unsuspecting head. 

But, all things being equal, I hold that the conscientious 
proofreader, though often looked upon only as a necessary evil 
by everybody concerned — and though frequently maligned by 
the ‘‘comps.” and “‘cussed” by the boss, and often made the 
“goat” to appease a disgruntled customer—will, when the final 
record is read, and his accounts are balanced by an all-wise 
Judge, come in for as much praise as censure. 

Most proofreaders are conscientious. They bring to their 
work, usually, the very best they have. Often this work is 
done under the most trying conditions — as to speed, light, 
noise, and privacy. I have seen proofs literally torn from the 
proofreader’s hands, in order to “‘speed up” on a certain piece 
of work. Where this system is employed both employer and 
customer, so far as I am concerned, can take what they get. 
Where due allowance is made in every other part of the plant 
— the estimator, stockman, superintendent, foreman, compos- 
itor, all are given time to do their work properly — and when 
they rush unnecessarily in the proofroom, I repeat, I am 
unconcerned about the result. It takes time to read proof 
just the same as it takes time to do anything else — well. 

If a new or coined word is used, one not familiar to the 
proofreader, he should have time to look it up. If divisions 
are incorrect, or even if he is in doubt, he should have time, 
either for himself or his copyholder, to verify their correctness. 
Of course he should use all speed possible where there is neces- 
sity for it, but that should take into consideration the time for 
looking up items, etc. It is a proofreader’s right that he have 
such time — or, if not, the house should take the consequences. 
If a customer demands undue speed, tell him it doesn’t go hand 
in hand with accuracy. Let him have his choice. 

Then too, some proofrooms are located in the darkest corner 
possible, where artificial light, trying to the eyes of any proof- 
reader, must be used at all hours. Others are located near the 
machinery, and this is very trying to the nerves of the average 
reader, as well as a source of misunderstanding, frequently, 
between proofreader and copyholder, sometimes causing se- 
rious and costly blunders. In one office where I worked, the 
proofroom was directly over a railroad track and the trains 
rumbling by made so much noise it was impossible, often, to 
understand the copyholder unless she almost shrieked. A 
proofroom should be private, enclosed or partly enclosed at 
least, and rules enforced keeping out people who have no busi- 
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ness there. Office employees more often than outsiders abuse 
their privileges in this way, and it should be prohibited. 
Wherever possible these four evils — undue speed, poor 
light, noise, and lack of privacy — should be banished entirely 
or reduced to a minimum in offices where accuracy is desired, 
for I hold them to be the cause of most of the serious errors. 


What to Change from Copy. 


The question has often been asked me: ‘What do you 
change from copy?” and I would say to the inquirer, that un- 
less instructions come to “follow copy” literally I always 
change grammatical constructions where they are wrong. 
When a customer or his stenographer, in the press of business, 
says, ‘‘ Either of both factions are,” I unhesitatingly change the 
are to is because I know it to be wrong and that the author 
would be unreasonable indeed if he should object to correct 
grammatical construction. In all cases where copy is obviously 
wrong as to incomplete sentences, splitting of infinitives, im- 
proper tense, etc., I always take the liberty of making the 
change. And I do it as a right. For this I make no apology 
to the author, as I consider that I am supposed to know the 
right usage and that he will thank both my employer and my- 
self for polishing his incorrect grammar. 

But — and here comes the rub — I never spoil a customer’s 
meaning. If his meaning is at all obscure, or if I am not per- 
fectly sure, then I must inform myself, where this is possible, 
or put a query on the margin so that the author can verify it. 

Right here let me say that it is a proofreader’s duty to 
familiarize himself with technical parts of machinery, or other 
printed-matter of unusual character when he has such work in 
hand, so that he will at least have a working knowledge of what 
he is doing. If he doesn’t do this, he is either not interested 
in his position, or is careless about his reputation as a proof- 
reader, and in either case deserves criticism — or dismissal. 
And I would not accept as an excuse press of time, for if this 
is not allowed during business hours, his sense of pride in his 
calling should make him take the necessary time and trouble 
to inform himself outside of working hours. 

My advice would be, then, always to correct grammatical 
errors in copy — if you are sure they are errors. You need not 
fear for results, because you have the right on your side. 

When an enthusiastic advertising man writes, without re- 
gard to reason — and I wonder if enthusiastic advertising men 
ever half appreciate how we proofreaders, with our eagle eyes, 
often keep them from saying ridiculous things — that a certain 
fur ‘“‘has the requistal effect for a stunning costume,” I do not 
hesitate either to change the word, or at least to write on mar- 
gin of proof, “No such word. Please supply.” And, in all 
fairness to such advertising men, I must here say that my proof 
usually comes back with a polite “‘Thank you,” and the word 
is changed. It is usually a relief to them to know that some- 
one with a trained eye and a keen sense has read the matter 
in hand critically. 


When to Change from Copy. 


Where instructions come with the work that the author 
wishes the firm to make the necessary alterations from copy to 
have his work conform to good usage, then is the proofreader 
able to show his ability. He knows that careful, conscientious 
work on his part is expected, and he should be prepared to give 
it. But even in this case, where correct usage sanctions two 
forms of spelling a word — for instance, doubling the “1” in 
such words as “travelled,” “rivalled,” etc., though my own 
preference is for one “‘1,”’ if the author writes it with two “‘l’s” 
and is consistent, I always let it stand. It pleases the author 
to have his wishes respected so far as possible, and if both 
forms are correct, why take any liberty? But copy must be 
uniform all the way through the manuscript. He can not have 
it one way in one instance and another way on a following page. 
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Uniformity in headings, cut-captions, etc., should be in- 
sisted upon by the proofreader. If the “‘up” style is used, then 
have it “up” all through, or vice versa. And to the trained 
eye of the proofreader nothing is more inharmonious than lack 
of uniformity. While ungrammatical arrangement may seem 
to him like a harp out of tune, the lack of uniformity positively 
jars. We must be consistent to make a harmonious whole. 

A keen sense of humor on the part of the proofreader, and 
a readiness to “let go” his opinions and to yield to those in 
authority — yes, and to do it cheerfully — even when he knows 
they are wrong, will help him over many difficulties. Why 
worry? Let the man who pays for the job have what he wants. 
He will usually be better pleased with it. And it can not hurt 
the proofreader, unless he is careless about typographical errors. 
Often have I experienced the sensation of having a peculiar 
customer demand that his ‘“‘stuff” be printed just as he writes 
it. And it is usually “stuff,” and I always let it go at that — 
often amused, but never resentful. After all, we all want to 
be satisfied when we are paying for a thing. 

Lastly, a proofreader should read every piece of work as if 
he expected it to be plated, and to last forever. No part of it 
should be carelessly done. It may fall into the hands of some 
critic long after he has read it. Therefore, he must not get 
into the habit of ‘‘taking a chance” by passing up errors. 

On the other hand, many proofreaders make so many sense- 
less and unnecessary marks that one can not help wondering 
if they would make them were they, themselves, paying for 
the corrections. It costs money to correct proofs, and it is 
often as much a question of what not to mark as of what to mark. 
Rare judgment must be exercised in this matter. I have seen 
galley after galley marked up with ‘“‘x,” the sign for imperfect 
letters, when the reader should have known that it was the 
prover’s fault, and have insisted upon being furnished with a 
new proof. This procedure would have saved time and trouble 
for everybody concerned except the prover, and I believe all 
agree that his time is much cheaper for the firm to buy than the 
proofreader’s, or the corrector’s time. 

Where the office conditions are right as to light, noise, etc., 
where a proofreader uses good judgment, is fair-minded to all 
concerned, has a conscience, and has been thoroughly prepared 
for his work, he should be able to perform his work fearlessly, 
accurately, and without friction. He should know why he 
makes changes, and then should fearlessly demand their cor- 
rection. But he will not have to demand it — his marks will 
usually be taken for his best effort, and he will be enabled to 
finish each day’s work with a record of duty well performed. 
He will add dignity to his profession — and he will usually have 
a good job. 





DIRTY PRINTING-OFFICES. 

There are printing-offices in cities and in country places 
which show extreme lack of cleanliness. It could not be 
expected that everything would be polished and scrubbed 
every week, but both health and profit demand a little effort 
to keep down dust and avoid waste. No one can afford to be 
ill, yet absorbing dirt through dust particles isn’t conducive to 
physical well-being. Nor does it pay to leave stock lying 
around loose, as it quickly becomes worthless through soiling. 
Slovenly methods lead to general negligence, and it follows that 
forms will be unlocked, the chase taken off and jobs left without 
protection, more time will be spent in picking letters than jobs 
would take to distribute and set up again, machinery will be 
injured through neglect to remove mixed coatings of grime and 
grease, there will be a lack of order resulting in much lost time 
reaching for things wanted — in fact, thorough demoralization. 
What chance is there of satisfactory service in such plants? 
How can success be reached under those conditions? It’s 
easier to lose money than to make it if you are careless about 
vital points.—Ben Franklin Witness. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Colorado’s State Printing. 


The maximum prices that can be 
charged for Colorado’s state printing 
are fixed by statute. Way back in 
1903 the state legislature fixed a maxi- 
mum price for all printing supplies for 
the State, and these rates prevail today. 
Hence, when Samuel J. Lewis, state 
printing commissioner, advertised for 
bids this year on a particular small class 
of job none were submitted, because 
with the greatly increased cost of paper, 
ink, labor and other essentials of the 
printing industry it is impossible to do 
work at the maximum state rates without 
a considerable loss. The printing com- 
missioner is now in a position where he 
may have to ask printers furnishing 
supplies to do so at the price fixed by 
statute and take a chance on being 
reimbursed for loss when the next 
legislature meets. 

As an example of what the statute 
demands, no S. & S. C. stock can be 
charged for at more than 6% cents a 
pound. The laws governing the price 
of printing are in sad need of revision, 
and this will be undertaken later on. 
The Legislative Committee of the Denver 
Typothete will have work to do when 
the question arises and they will not be 
found wanting in advising along sound 
constructive lines. 


A. W. McCloy Employees Form 
“Booster Club.” 


An organization, the purpose of which 
is to promote good-fellowship as well as 
loyalty among themselves, was formed 
on February 18 by the employees of 
the A. W. McCloy Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The members 
pledge themselves to boost each other, 
and also the company, at all times. 
Each employee pays a small sum weekly, 
in the form of dues, and the money 
collected is used exclusively for enter- 
tainment. The club started with twenty 
members of the sales force and is gradu- 
ally increasing, so that it is expected in 
a short time to have every male employee 
of the company on the membership list. 

At the initial meeting of the organiza- 
tion the following officers were elected: 


sent before the tenth day of the month. 


President, A. W. McCloy; vice-president, 
C. F. Koehler; treasurer, L. H. Lappe; 
publicity correspondent, L. G. Davies; 
secretary, Fred Hammerschmidt. 

A banquet, to which all members will 
be invited, is to be held each month. 
The enthusiasm is running high, and it 
is expected that big things will be 
accomplished for the membership and 
also the company. 


The Waterbury Company, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Herbert Waterbury, formerly manager 
of advertising and sales of the Knoxville 
Lithographing Company, of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, has announced his resignation 
from that company. He will head The 
Waterbury Company, with headquarters 
in the same city, which organization will 
do high-grade printing, specializing on 
direct advertising, and will also conduct 
an advertising agency in connection. 


Salt Lake City News. 


What might have been a serious and 
disastrous fire occurred in Salt Lake City 
on February 20. When the employees 
of the American Printing Company, 
the Lakeside Printing Company and the 
Busath Typesetting Company went to 
work they found their workrooms in 
possession of firemen, and water every- 
where. A furniture store between the 
two shops had caught fire, and during 
the night the printing-offices had been 
threatened sericusly. Very little damage 
was done by fire, but water got in its 
work and paper stock was rendered 
worthless and machinery depreciated. 
The local printers coéperated nobly and 
some contract work was gotten out on 
time in other shops. 

Wm. F. Jensen, president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Com- 
missioner of Commercial Economy, 
addressed the Salt Lake City Typothetz 
recently on the matter of waste in 
manufacture and the necessity of cutting 
out the evils which a cutthroat com- 
petition had brought about. Mr. Jen- 
sen’s address was full of good suggestions, 
and a lively discussion ensued which 
must be productive of much good. The 
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necessity of business organizations was 
fully demonstrated and also the need 
of closer codperation among the various 
civic authorities in every city. 


Philadelphia Craftsmen Hear Talk 
On Art. 


The regular monthly meeting and 
dinner of the Philadelphia Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen was held on 
the winter roof-garden of the Hotel 
Bingham, on Thursday evening, March 
14. Stormy weather kept down the 
attendance to some extent, although 
nearly 100 members and guests braved 
the elements and were rewarded for their 
efforts, as the dinner was one of the 
best which had ever been enjoyed by 
the club. In honor of the great Saint 
Patrick, the tables were decorated with 
“that little bit o’ green.” The souvenir 
programs and menus were printed in 
green, and on the first page was printed 
a large shamrock design. Just the 
right touch was added by tying the 
programs together with pieces of emer- 
ald green ribbon. 

The main attraction of the meeting 
was the lecture, ““How to Catch the Eye 
of the Public,” by Prof. Otto F. Ege, 
a director of the School of Indus- 
trial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum. 
This lecture was highly instructive and 
interesting. Professor Ege showed by 
practical examples how lines, dots, 
colors, etc., may be made to attract the 
eye of the public to the best advantage. 
He demonstrated how advertising liter- 
ature sometimes fails of its purpose 
through wrong color schemes, incorrect 
display, poor illustrations, etc. The 
craftsmen gained many valuable pointers 
from Professor Ege’s excellent talk. 
This is the second lecture which the 
professor has given before the club. 

The next meeting and dinner of the 
club will be held on Thursday evening, 
April 11. An extra large attendance is 
expected as the speaker will be J. Horace 
McFarland, the well-known master 
printer, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
The title of Mr. McFarland’s lecture is 
“The Printer at the Rear of the Firing 
Line.” 
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An Entirely Different Pay-Roll 
Calculator. 


Various styles of pay-roll calculators 
have been offered from time to time, but 
here is something that is entirely differ- 
ent. George H. Benedict, who is adept 
at figuring out mathematical problems, 
and who, to quote his own statement, is 
always figuring out something to make 
work easier, has, in his new set of wage 
tables, given the one who makes up the 
pay-roll something that will save time 
and take the mental drudgery out of 
the work. 

These wage tables are based upon the 
48-hour week, and include the rates 
from $3 to $50 per week. As will be 
seen by referring to the accompanying 
specimen, which is an exact reproduction 
of the card for $32.50 per week, the 
amounts are given for every even hour 
from one to forty-eight in the first two 
columns, reading down the first and up 





Pay at $32.50 Per Week. 
Even Hours. Minutes. 
































1} $0.67 | 48 |$32.50 5 |$0.05 
2 1.385 | 47] 31.82] 10 .12 
3 2.03 | 46; 31.14] 15 .16 
4 2.70 | 45| 30.46] 20 -22 
5 3.38 | 44) 29.79] 25 .28 
6 4.06 | 43/ 29.11] 30 33 
ff 4.73 | 42| 28.43] 35 .389 
8 5.41 | 41] 27.76] 40 .45 
9 6.09 | 40/} 27.08] 45 50 
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12 8.12 | 387] 25.05] Hours Overtime 
13 8.80] 36; 24.37] % |$0.25 
14 9.47] 35| 23.69] % .50 
15; 10.15] 34) 23.02] % 75 
16} 10.83] 33] 22.34 1 1.01 
17] 11.51] 32) 21.66; 23 | 2.08 
18; 12.18] 31] 20.98 8 | 3.04 
19} 12.86] 30] 20.31 4 | 4.06 
20| 13.54] 29; 19.63] § | 5.07 
21; 14.21] 28; 18.95] 6{| 6.09 
22; 14.89] 27) 18.28 7 |) TsO 
23; 15.57] 26; 17.60] 8] 8.12 
24; 16.25] 25; 16.92 9] 9.14 
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the second, while the top half of the 
third column gives the rate for each five 
minutes up to fifty-five, and the bottom 
half gives the amounts for overtime, 
based on time and one-half, from one- 
quarter to nine hours. Thus, the time 
is easily figured for any part of the week, 
and the pay-roll clerk is saved consider- 
able time and effort. 

The tables are arranged on small 
cards, printed on serviceable stock 
which will stand considerable handling, 
and are furnished packed in a neat box 
similar to a deck of playing-cards. 
These cards were thoroughly tested on 
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several occasions before they were put 
on the market, and those who have used 
them have been enthusiastic in their 
commendation. 

Benedict’s Wage Tables are published 
by THe INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
Price, $2 a set. 


Denver News. 


An interesting controversy is now 
occupying attention in Denver. The 
Scale Committee of the Typographical 
Union and representatives of the Denver 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association failed 
to reach an agreement on the proposed 
new scale after daily conferences extend- 
ing over two weeks. Then the Colorado 
State Industrial Commission elected to 
take up the matter. Daily hearings 
have been held at the state house, and 
the union committee completed the 
setting forth of its testimony on Febru- 
ary 20. Since then the publishers have 
been presenting their side. It is not 
expected that any further action will be 
taken until the commission hands down 
an award, which is awaited with interest. 

Shirley Russell, owner of the Russell 
Printing Company, in South Denver, 
has been ordered to California with his 
company, which was formerly stationed 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming. Mr. Russell is 
a musician in the band of the regiment. 

Clint C. Houston of the Denver Union 
Labor Bulletin, a member of the Denver 
Typothetz, has been named by Governor 
Gunter of Colorado as a member of the 
Publicity Committee of the State Council 
of Defense. Mr. Houston will deal with 
all subjects pertaining to organized 
labor. 


Typography at the College of the 
City of New York. 


Arnold Levitas, who for the past six 
years has been devoting a great deal of 
time and energy in the field of industrial 
education, and more particularly in the 
education of the printer, has been 
appointed instructor of Typography and 
Proofreading at the College of the City 
of New York. 

Many articles from the pen of Mr. 
Levitas have appeared in the various 
educational and printing magazines 
within the past few years, illustrating 
the methods and ideas in the teaching 
of typography and proofreading as 
formulated and carried out by him. 
His success at the Stuyvesant Trade 
School, where he has been successfully 
lecturing on printers’ English, typog- 
raphy, proofreading, cost-finding and 
administration for several years, and 
his good work at the Mount Hope Public 
School in the teaching of printing and 
typesetting, is too well known to need 
any further comment. A novel feature 
of his work at the Mount Hope School 
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is the publishing of a school journal, 
which is written, edited, set up, printed 
and stitched by the boys of his classes. 

Mr. Levitas has also delivered a num- 
ber of lectures to the general public on 
“Industrial Education,” ‘‘The History 


Arnold Levitas. 


of Printing,” ‘“‘The Making of a Maga- 
zine,” “The Making of a Newspaper,” 
etc. 
A booklet on “ Proofreading,”’ which 
he has written, is to be incorporated in 
the “Library for Printers,” now being 
prepared by the United Typothetae of 
America. 

Another booklet written by him, on 
“The Teaching of Printing in the Public 
Schools,” has lately appeared, and has 
had quite a favorable reception all over 
the country — having found its way into 
many of the libraries and educational 
institutions. 

A comprehensive reference work from 
his pen, entitled “Typography and 
Printers’ English,” lately finished, is to 
be published under the auspices of the 
College of the City of New York. This 
work takes up thirty-three subjects, 
dealing with the phases of the work 
which would be useful to printers, edi- 
torial workers, advertising men, and all 
others engaged in the technical work of 
the language. 

Mr. Levitas was born on April 6, 1879, 
attended public school and high school 
in the city of New York. He studied 
law, and received the degree of LL.B. 
in 1910. In the same year he was also 
admitted to the bar of the State of 
New York. 

He has been a member of New York 
Typographical Union for the past 
eighteen years. During the strike of 
1906 he took an active interest in union 
affairs, and was appointed on the 
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Speakers’ Committee, whose work con- 
sisted in addressing meetings in the 
interest of the strike and the union. 


Bernard Murphy Passes On. 


Bernard Murphy, one of the best- 
known newspaper publishers in the State 
of Iowa, died at his home in Vinton, on 
Friday evening, March 1. Since 1876, 
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For the past forty years Mr. Murphy 
had been active in politics, being an 
ardent supporter of the Republican 
party. He held the office of post- 
master in Vinton for several years, 
served as a delegate to the Blaine con- 
vention in Minneapolis, and also as 
presidential elector. From root until 
1906 he held the position of state printer. 
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Hand-Lettered and Illuminated Testimonial Presented to the 
Directors of ‘‘ The Detroit News.” 


Mr. Murphy had published the Vinton 
Eagle, purchasing an interest in the 
paper during that year and becoming 
the sole owner in 1886. 

Mr. Murphy was born at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, on September 24, 1847, 
his parents moving to Wisconsin when 
he was ten years of age, and a few years 
after moving further west and locating 
in Iowa. He worked on farms in Iowa 
until June, 1867, when he secured a 
position with Hanford & Frost, pub- 
lishers of the Vinton Eagle, and started 
to learn the printing business. After 
three years he went to Des Moines, 
and worked on the Jowa State Register, 
remaining for three years, with the 
exception of a short time which he spent 
in Denver on The Rocky Mountain News. 
In 1874, with Hanford & Rich, then 
publishers of the Vinton Eagle, he 
started the Clipper at Traer, where he 
continued until 1876. 


Employees of ‘Detroit News” Pre- 
sent Testimonial to Directors. 


An attractive adaptation of the art 
of hand-lettering is exemplified in a 
memento of appreciation presented by 
the employees of the mechanical depart- 
ments of The Detroit News to the board 
of directors of the institution in recog- 
nition of a gift of an extra week’s pay 
Christmas week, 1917, to each of the 
400-odd employees of the organization. 
The script is the work of Donald Robert 
McDonald, of Pearl Beach, near Detroit, 
a printer for twenty-three years, who 
was forced to give up his trade two 
years ago when he suffered a stroke of 
paralysis that left him helpless from his 
waist down. Mr. McDonald’s knowl- 
edge of lettering and his facility with a 
pen were gained almost entirely under 
the tutorship of directors of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union course, 
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of which he is a graduate. He took up 
the work when thirty-eight years of age, 
at a time many men would consider too 
late in life to diverge from a trade or 
profession already mastered. Being con- 
fined to a wheel-chair during his waking 
hours, Mr. McDonald finds considerable 
time for polishing up his knowledge 
of lettering and is finding his study 
profitable. 


United Typothetze of America 
News Notes. 


The field staff of the organization was 
very active during the past month, 
Representative Miller working in Indiana 
and Michigan, McLaughlin in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, Vance in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and Hillinbrand in 
California. Printers in all sections of 
the country are increasing their organiza- 
tion activities, fully realizing that it is 
only through organized effort that 
greater success can come to the industry, 
and the field staff is doing splendid work 
in assisting these printers in the various 
localities. 

F. W. Fillmore, chief of staff of cost 
accountants, who has been spending the 
past month on special work in Boston, 
is now located at Nashville, Tennessee, 
for a few weeks and will then proceed to 
Richmond, Virginia, performing account- 
ing and cost installation work for mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Revisions to the Standard price-list 
were mailed about a month ago to 
holders of this book, and if any printers 
have not received these revisions they 
are requested to notify national head- 
quarters, 550 Transportation building, 
Chicago, Illinois, when they will be 
promptly furnished them. 

Members of the United Typothetz of 
America operating the Standard cost 
system are urged to send to national 
headquarters, as quickly as they possibly 
can, their statement of cost production 
for the year 1917. Considerable detail 
work is involved in recording these 
individual reports as each must be 
handled from an analytical standpoint. 
Members will be conferring a favor 
which will be greatly appreciated by the 
Cost Commission if they will send their 
cost statements at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Within the past month many requests 
have been received from members for 
copies of the book, “Classification of 
Bindery Operations and Operation Num- 
bers.” This is a good treatise, showing 
records of bindery production and ex- 
plaining a standard method of recording 
output which should be in operation in 
all the plants of members conducting 
binderies. This treatise will be sent to 
members who will coéperate in collecting 
these statistics of production. 
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The School of Printing, at Indianapolis, 
has recently been loaned two additional 
linotype machines by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. This will greatly 
facilitate the teaching of machine com- 
position at the school. William F. Fell, 
president of the William F. Fell Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, also president of 
the Typothetz of Philadelphia, presented 
the school with a large fire-proof safe. 
This gift is greatly appreciated for it 
fills a long-felt want. T. C. McGrew, 
superintendent of the school, gratefully 
expresses his appreciation of the favors 
of the Mergenthaler Company and Mr. 
Fell, in which he is joined by the officers 
of the organization. 


Courses in Journalism at Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


From L. N. Flint, of the Department 
of Journalism of the University of Kan- 
sas, we have received the accompanying 
diagrammatic presentation of the work 
in journalism that is being done at the 
university. 

The numbers in parenthesis give the 
catalogue number of the course and the 
credit hours. For example, (1:3) means 
Course 1, giving three hours’ credit. The 
word in a lower corner of each panel 
suggests the character of the practical 
work or research work required. 

Requirements for entrance to all 
classes in journalism: Thirty hours of 
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Journalism at University of Kansas. 


college credit, except in case of unclassed 
or special students with newspaper 
experience. 

Prerequisites are as follows: Courses 
2, 61, 67, 68 must be preceded by course 1 
or equivalent newspaper training; 53, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 50, 60 must be preceded 
or accompanied by 1, unless the depart- 
ment accepts, as equivalent, previous 
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newspaper training; 62 must be preceded 
by 61. Except for these restrictions, 
students may, when necessary, enter 
courses at the beginning of the second 
semester, each of the two semesters’ 
work being a distinct unit. 

Requirements for a ‘major’ in jour- 
nalism: Twenty to forty hours, of which 
at least twelve hours must be in courses 
not open to sophomores. Not fewer than 
thirty nor more than sixty hours may be 
elected from the group, including 
the major department. A “‘minor”’ 
may not exceed twenty-five hours. 
The student is advised as to his 
work in other departments than 
journalism, but no specific re- 
quirements are made. 

Several courses are broader in 
scope and of more general cultural value 
than the strictly professional courses, 
and may be entered by students not con- 
templating newspaper work. Among 
these are 3, 4, 51, 52. In other cases 
than these the department should be 
consulted before enrolment. 

Summary of credit hours: Number of 
hours offered for undergraduate credit, 
forty-four; number of hours accepted for 
both undergraduate and graduate credit, 
thirty-two; total number of hours in the 
department, fifty-four. 


Philadelphia Navy Yard Printery 
Grows. 


When Samuel J. Diamond, U. S. N., 
took charge of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard print-shop about a year ago, the 
plant was quite small and he decided to 
have it reorganized. It was not many 
months afterward when Mr. Diamond’s 
good work began to show. New equip- 
ment was added and general improve- 
ments were made. Today, the Navy 
Yard printery possesses a composing- 
room first class in every particular, four 
platen presses, each driven by its own 
motor, and all of the materials and 
supplies essential for the operation of a 
modern plant. Within the last month 
Mr. Diamond has bought considerable 
additional equipment for the office, and 
in the near future the plant will be 
enlarged, giving a larger amount of 
space for both the pressroom and _ the 
composing-room. There are fourteen 
men working in the plant, the majority 
of them members of the Naval Reserve 
Corps. These printers, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Diamond, are producing most 
of the forms and other printed matter 
required by the Government for the 
work of the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Mr. Diamond has been in the service 
for the last six years. He is a practical 
all-around printer, having worked at the 
trade in the plant of the American 
Lithograph Company, New York, and 
other well-known offices. 
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AMONG THE SUPPLY HOUSES. 


Motor-Operated ‘Spaceband 
Cleaner. 


The List Manufacturing Company, of 
Clare, Michigan, has developed a 
machine to clean, automatically, space- 
bands used with the linotype from the 
metal which adheres when hot. It also 
graphites the bands. Unless the space- 
bands are kept free the finished product 


Motor-Operated Spaceband Cleaner. 


is imperfect and the machine itself deteri- 
orates. The machine cleans and graph- 
ites fifty spacebands a minute and is 
actuated by a fractional horse-power 
motor manufactured by the General 
Electric Company. These motors are 
standard equipment and operate on the 
current obtainable from an _ ordinary 
lamp socket. 


New Furniture for the Composing- 
Room. 


From the Roberts Furniture Company, 
804 Sycamore street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
comes the announcement of a new line 
of composing-room furniture that should 
create considerable interest among those 
who aim to increase the efficiency of 
their plants. This furniture includes a 
double working frame, which can be 
placed on top of any two type-cabinets, 
with the space between utilized for the 
storage of standing matter or sorts. 
The frame is tilted to the proper angle to 
enable the compositor to work with the 
greatest convenience, and gives ample 
working space on either side. In the 
center, within easy reach, is a rack con- 
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taining space and quad boxes, together 
with a lead and slug case, so that plenty 
of this material is right at hand at all 
times, thereby eliminating the necessity 
of moving to some other part of the 
room. Another arrangement of the 
working frame has been prepared for a 
single cabinet so that it can be placed 
against a wall. This also has the rack 
attached, which is designed to give space 
for both the smaller and larger sizes of 
leads, slugs and rules, together with 
borders. 

The company is developing other 
pieces of furniture, the object of which 
is to reduce waste motion by eliminating 
unnecessary steps, and will gladly send 
descriptive literature on request. 


The “‘Har-Kin”’ Furniture Mold. 


A mold by which labor-saving furni- 
ture may be cast on slug-casting machines 
has been invented and placed on the 
market by two Chicago operators, Rich- 
ard Kinsella and Samuel B. Harper. 
By the aid of this mold, 6 and 12 point 
solid slugs, and 18, 24, 30 and 36 point 
labor-saving furniture may be cast in 
lengths of 30 picas and then cut to even 
picas or nonpareils. The sales are being 
handled by J. L. Renshaw, whose office 
is at 926 Barry avenue. 


“Does a Linotype Pay in a 
Country Office ?” 


This is the title of an attractive cir- 
cular which is being mailed by the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company and should 
be of special interest to country pub- 
lishers. The reading-matter consists of 
an address on the subject, delivered by 
John W. Milton, publisher of the Green- 
town (Ind.) Gem, before the convention 
of the Indiana Associated Weeklies. On 
the inside are shown specimens of news- 
paper pages, advertisements and other 
work, submitted by Mr. Milton, and 
showing the possibilities of linotype 
composition. Copies may be secured 
by addressing any of the branch offices 
of the company. 


“The Care and Treatment of 
Type-Metal.” 


This is the title of an interesting and 
instructive booklet being issued by the 
Syracuse Smelting Works, of Brooklyn, 
New York, manufacturers of the Stanley 
Process type metal. The matter has 
been compiled by experts in metallurgy, 
and valuable suggestions for the care of 
metal are given. Some of the titles are: 


“Type Ingredients—Their Functions 
and Action”; “The Effect of Continued 
Service”; “Saving the Waste that 
Occurs through Oxidation”; “The Re- 
melting Room and Its Equipment.” 
The company is also issuing a striking 
“poison” card for printers to hang near 
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their melting-pots. This card warns 
against mixing zinc with the type-metal. 

Printing Machinery Company. 

Tom Bateman, formerly the eastern 
representative of the Printing Machinery 
Company, and well known in printing 
circles throughout the country, has been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
company. He will divide his time be- 
tween the New York and Chicago offices. 

James T. Shuman, also well known 
through his former connection with the 
Cleveland Folding Machine Company 
and the John Thomson Press Company, 
has been appointed western representa- 
tive and will make his headquarters at 
552 South Clark street, Chicago. 

In an interview with a representative 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Bateman 
stated that his company has been making 
remarkable progress in the sales of the 
Warnock diagonal block and register 
hook system, complete installations 
recently being made in several of the 
large Chicago plants, as well as in plants 
in other cities. All this is evidence of 
the fact that printers are working for 
increased efficiency to offset war con- 
ditions. 


G. C. Willings, Vice-President 
Intertype Corporation. 


The Intertype Corporation has re- 
cently announced the election of G. C. 
Willings as vice-president. Mr. Willings 
joined the organization about a year 
ago, and since that time has acted as 
assistant to the president, H. R. Swartz. 
He has had an extensive business expe- 
rience, working his way up from rate 
clerk in the traffic department of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with 
which organization he started in 1903, 
to assistant to the vice-president, and 
general manager of the Gulf, Florida & 
Alabama Railway, in which capacity he 
had charge of all freight and passenger 
traffic and operation. His initiative and 
executive ability have proved of great 
value in the development of the Inter- 
type Corporation. 


Remington Schuyler Joins Sin- 
clair & Valentine. 


The Sinclair & Valentine Company, 
ink manufacturer, has announced the 
addition to its forces of Remington 
Schuyler, who will have charge of the 
sales promotion department. Mr. Schuy- 
ler has devoted considerable of his time 
to art work, studying painting and color 
at the St. Louis Art School, the New 
York Art Students’ League, and also in 
Paris, Florence and Rome. He has 
made illustrations, covers and color 
inserts for many of the weekly and 
monthly magazines, written stories, 
originated ideas for general lithographic 
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advertising work for many of the leading 
New York advertisers, as well as prepar- 
ing copy and layouts for New York 
advertising agencies. This experience 
should make him an exceptionally valu- 
able addition to the Sinclair & Valentine 
forces, and we look forward with great 
interest to a still greater development in 
the publicity matter sent out by this 
company. 


Whitaker Paper Company Abolishes 
Division Names. 


In line with its policy of centralizing 
and strengthening its service, The Whit- 
aker Paper Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has announced that it will abolish 
all division names on the first of January 
next. This means that every branch 
will operate under the name of The 
Whitaker Paper Company, and that the 
old Bay State Paper Company division 
of Boston, of which F. B. Cummings is 
manager, as well as the long established 
Smith, Dixon Company division, of Balti- 
more, J. Evan Reese, manager, will 
become, in name as well as in fact, 
branches of The Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati. In January last, 
the Washington branch of the company, 
which has been operated under the Smith, 
Dixon Company name, was formally 
taken over by the home office and has 
since been conducted as an independent 
branch, with James Miekle, one of the 
veterans of the paper business, as general 
manager. Mr. Miekle has been instru- 
mental in securing a very large amount 
of government business for The Whit- 
aker Paper Company. 

In January, also, The Whitaker Paper 
Company, at Atlanta, Georgia, James L. 
Wells, manager, became the distributing 
agency for the S. D. Warren Standard 
Papers, and in February, The Whitaker 
Paper Company of Richmond, Virginia, 
Russell L. Whitaker, manager, took over 
the distribution of the Warren lines for 
that territory. The Richmond division 
had previously been conducted as a 
branch of the Baltimore division. With 
the taking on of the Warren Standards, 
however, Mr. Whitaker had taken over 
the management at Richmond as a full- 
fledged branch house, carrying an open 
stock and having a railroad side-track 
to the plant. 

The Whitaker Paper Company now 
maintains branch houses and sales offices 
in its own name in the following cities: 

Branch houses: Atlanta, Ga.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Birmingham Ala.; Boston, 
Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; and _ Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Branch Offices: Chicago, Ill.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Lexington, 
Ky.; Louisville, Ky.; New York city; 
Providence, R. I.; and Washington, D. C. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 











Prices for this deneatmnenk: 40 cents per aprvae minimum preg 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 











Vou. 61. APRIL, 1918. No. 1 


THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing-trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 








Members of Audit Bureau of ‘Circulations ; Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; Chicago Trade Press Association; National Editorial Asso- 
ciation; Graphie Arts Association Departmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Association ; 
Printers’ Supplymen’s Club of Chicago; Advertising Association of 
Chicago. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 
(Limited), 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupsHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


De Montfort Press, Leicester, 





FOR SALE — Completely equipped printing- -plant ; " eylinder presses : 

one 44 by 62, one 41 by 62, one 41 by 52, one 28 by 41, five Colt’s 
Armory; job-presses; monotype with full equipment; Brown Togo cata- 
logue folder; Cleveland folder; 50-inch Seybold cutter; Miller Universal 
saw-trimmer ; two wire-stitchers ; ; perforator, punch and complete com- 
posing-room equipment; located in building built specially for the plant; 
will sell plant and building, or plant alone and rent building; reason- 
able terms. JACOB P. LECHNER, South Bend, Indiana. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE— On account of being drafted, must sacrifice 

at once a complete bindery with latest machinery in all branches; 
one ruling-machine, style 3 O; a No. 2 layboy, installed 1908; 32-inch 
table-shears; 24-inch job-backer; standing-press, 16 by 24— 43; Ros- 
back perforator, 24-inch; 24-inch paper-cutter; ten finishing rolls; 
lettering-press; Portland punch, ten heads; Progress stitcher, 1l-inch 
back; also a complete job-office. A. ZANETTI, Napa, Cal. 





LINOTYPE OPPORTUNITY — Trade-composition plant, established 

nearly ten years, in live and growing city of 100,000 population; no 
competition in city or State; has paid, is paying and will pay; offer 
for sale at an attractive price the plant, business and contracts com- 
plete; or might sell control to the right man and retain a substantial 
interest; takes $5,000 to handle. A 611. 


FOR SALE — Small job-office, practically new; established business ; 
located in Temple Theatre, Creston, Iowa; 8,000 population; fully 
equipped; must sell on account of health. J. H. OGG, Creston, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — Two-machine trade plant in Salt Lake City; complete in 
every way; good business; sickness reason for selling; welcome 
investigation. P. O. BOX 3826, Salt Lake City. 











FOR SALE — High-grade and well-equipped printing-office at Dubois, 
Pa., population 18,000; will be sold cheap to a quick buyer; propri- 
etor is going to war. A 630. 





FOR SALE — Well-equipped job-printing office in Louisiana; good 
paying business in a city of 25,000; always crowded with a nice line 
of work. A 619. 


ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — Secondhand Kidders: one all-size adjustable rotary press, 

size 43 by 56 inches, minimum sheet 26 by 34 inches, cuts anything 
between, prints two colors on top and one color on reverse side of the 
web, has traveling offset web and can do 133-line-screen half-tone print- 
ing; machine in A-1 condition, with complete equipment; immediate 
delivery. Also one Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 
printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour ; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates ; 
will furnish delivery to suit requirements and thoroughly overhaul for 
fairly quick delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York 
city. 


FOR SALE —- 35 by 50 four-roller Miehle for $2,000; 46 by 56 Huber- 

Hodgman, $2,000; 12 by 16 Seybold Duplex trimmer; 34 by 44 
Brown & Carver cutters, also Seybold, Sheridan, Advance and others ; 
two-revolution presses, 23 by 28 up to 47 by 66, all styles—drums, 17 by 
21 to 33 by 48; Hall circular folder; two 4 h.-p. D. C. nearly new 
Crocker-Wheeler motors and controllers; many machines nearly new. 
Tell us your wants). WANNER MACHINERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 











FOR SALE — Secondhand Kidder roll-feed, bed and platen presses; one 

8 by 12 inch one-color press, with rotary slitting attachment, cut-off 
and flat delivery; also one 12 by 26 inch two-color press, with slitting 
attachment, special parallel] motion tape delivery, suitable for handling 
tissue-paper or cloth stock, cut-off and flat delivery, with automatic 
lowering table. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$4.80 
QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. t 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — Six roll-feed automatic flat-bed presses, 5 stitchers, 2 FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR for working foreman in modern, 
power cutters, 3 platens, Goss power mat-roller, steam-table, 10-inch up-to-date job-office; must be original and progressive, capable of 
shaver, beveler, D. C. motors; sale of surplus machinery at Chicago taking charge of the mechanical department and handling help in an 
Sales Book Co., 162 N. Desplaines st., fourth floor. WANNER efficient manner; union, married man, between 30 and 40 preferred; 
MACHINERY CO., Sole Agents, 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. best of working conditions; would like to hear from any clean-cut, 
energetic printer, capable of producing the best results, who will take 
FOR SALE — Optimus cylinder press No. 43, 3 rolls, prints sheet an interest in his work and the business of the office; foreman scale 
25 by 38; Gally Universal press, 18 by 19; New York drying-rack, to start with and increase as ability and results warrant; state expe- 
20 shelves, 24 by 36; A. B. Dick circular-letter folding-machine; Globe- | rience, present salary and reference in first letter. Replies strictly 
Wernicke sectional filing cabinet for cards or correspondence. THE | confidential. A 628 
I. TRAGER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 




































aii Engravers. 
FOR SALE — Intertype machine, Model A-No. 527; as good as new; | WANTED — A printer who can print half-tone and line work and do 
two magazines, 1 font 8-point matrices, Old Style, with 8-point Lin- stripping; a good steady position; also a half-tone finisher and a 





ing Gothic, 1 font 10 point matrices, 10-point Old Style, with Antique, router. A 612. 

1 motor and countershaft. J. F. WALSH COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 2 

er WANTED — All-around photoengraver to take charge of small engrav- 

OWING TO CHANGES in our plant, we have for sale Babcock Optimus ing plant. For particulars address KABLE BROS. CO., Mount 
press No. 10, 4 form-rollers, takes sheet 38 by 50; installed new five | Morris, II. 

years ago; in perfect condition ; can be seen running at any time. 

OXFORD LINOTYPE CO., Box 728, Providence, R. I. Managers and Superintendents. 






































will sell cheap; LEADING southwestern morning paper wants stereo foreman, also 

pressroom foreman; must be healthy, of sterling character and 
habits, and willing to honestly serve employer. Write fully, stating 
experience, salary wanted, and when you can come. All replies held 
strictly confidential. A 618. 


FOR SALE — Thompson Typecaster, good condition; 

one Challenge proof-press; two envelope-sealing machines, brand 
new, with motors; also a number of Gordon presses in good shape. 
KUHL & BENT CO., 732 Sherman st., Chicago. 
















FOR SALE — Hoe two-revolution press, size of bed 44 by 60, four- 
roller, for printing or cutting and creasing; will trade in part pay- 
> > 
ment. RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston, Mass. WANTED — Corporation owning two prosperous plants in small towns, 
=e doing publication and catalogue work, desires high-class working 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY sir Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- foreman or superintendent to take charge of one plant; also cost clerk, 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. operator-machinist, ad man, feeders; want to build up permanent, 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. satisfied organization; will start at fair wages and give right people 
opportunity to secure interest without ready money. Write fully as to 
— SALE — New Model Eclipse combination newspaper and job folder ability and expectations. THE VAN TRUMP COMPANY, Rochester, 
o. 7; first-class condition and a bargain for cash. J. F. WALSH Ind. 
COMPANY. Erie, Pa. 


Miscellaneous. 









































Organization and Cost Men. 











LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8011, with one magazine, liners, 
ejector-blades, font of matrices. TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., WANTED — Men who have a general, all-around knowledge of the 
Charleston, W. Va. printing business, with sales experience, are offered most attractive 
employment as district organizers; also accountants to install the 
LINOTYPE — Model 5 (rebuilt from Model 3), No. 7286; molds, mat- | Standard Cost-Finding System. UNITED TYPOTHETA: OF AMER- 


rices, liners and blades. SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San ICA, 608 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 




























Francisco, Cal. 
Pressroom. 
LINOTYPES — Three Model 1 machines with complete equipment of _— POSITI 7 L- 
molds, magazines and matrices. NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New | ere eee NOR ea RIN SE EEASS (CYL 
Haven, Conn. SMALL PRESSROOM; WANT HIM TO TAKE SMALL INTEREST 






IN A PROFITABLE BUSINESS TO INSURE HIS CO-OPERATION 
CYLINDER PRESS FOR SALE — Whitlock Premier, practically as 
good as new; bed size 33 by 45. J. F. WALSH COMPANY, SOR ES AND OUS Seer ENEEReerS. A 600. 

Erie, Pa. “ PRESSROOM FOREMAN WANTED — Must be experienced and pro- 
a. , With executive ability; capa le of producing high-grade 
RULING-MACHINE FOR SALE — Automatic striker, double beam, 42- gressive, wit 

i bookwork on flat-bed and rotary presses in a large plant; good work- 
inch cloth; bargain. HAMMOND PRINTING CO., Fremont, Neb. ing conditions; must be a Christian Scientist. A 610. 




























LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. 706; motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts Gaissinen 
of matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. = 











WANTED — Two high-grade salesmen; only producers need apply; 










LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 we want men who can deliver the goods; those with experience in 

font of matrices. METROPOLITAN. PRESS, Seattle, Wash. southern territory preferred; good opportunity to right men. Address 
ee RET at RARE EOE ey Sales Manager, BLOSSER-WILLIAMS CO., 63 N. Pryor st., Atlanta, 
FOR SALE- -No. 7 Boston wire-stitcher, in splendid ‘condition. Ga. 








RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase st., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED — Printing salesman; one who can create, lay out, write and 
FOR SALE— One 64-inch Seybold automatic clamp trimmer, one get the business; art, engraving, printing and binding departments 

44-inch Seybold automatic clamp trimmer. A 576. to back you up; salary commensurate with your ability; no order 
takers. BROCK-HAFFNER PRESS CO., Denver, Colo. 





















FOR SALE — Kirkman feeder in good condition; best offer takes it. 






ROOM 33, 512 Race st., Cincinnati, Ohio. WANTED —A bright and energetic man to act as salesman for a 
ek, 3 ESET iE Se SO << photoengraving establishment in a large, thriving and growing city ; 
FOR SALE - One 4 ‘by 22 Colt’s Armory press in first class ‘eondi- salary and commission basis; if satisfactory to both parties, an 

tion. A 520. interest may be secured. A 626. 











WANTED — Competent, experienced, ‘praetieal combination printing 
HELP WANTED. and stationery salesman; one who is a live wire; good position. 
WESTERN BANK SUPPLY CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


























Bindery. 








WANTED — Paper-ruler, first-class man, one _ general binding Miscellaneous. 

experience preferred; state age, experience and former employment ; DON’T BUY THAT COMPOSING-MACHINE until you have investi- 
$28.00. A. J. LAUX & CO., Lockport, N. Y. gated our WORDS-O'-TYPE or LOGOTYPE system. EMPIRE 
: “TRS % . TYPE FOUNDRY, Buffalo, N. . “The logotypes sent us were 
WANTED - Pha ens one ruler = omen - ua “a * received and we do not see how we ever got along without them. They 
re medium-sized Pp ed ea ae eee daca ia are the greatest labor-saving device we have found yet for the hand-set 
47 Baylis, Grand Rapids, Mich. paper.’’— Lewis Printing Co., Williston, Fla. 































WANTED—A _ ruler, and also a forwarder; binding department. 
THE ZIEGLER PRINTING CO., Butler, Pa. SITUATIONS WANTED. 
























Composing-Room. Bindery. 

WANTED — Monotype keyboard and caster combination operator; BINDERY FOREMAN -- By practical, all-around bookbinder, ac- 

must be first-class on both; non-union shop in a city in the Central quainted with all kinds of work — pamphlet, ruling, blank-book, 
States; permanent position to the proper party. A 580. loose-leaf, leather and cloth work; references exchanged. A 629 














All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
P R O C EK S be by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
W O R K —and PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Ele. ctrotyping Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request. 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 
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BINDERY FOREMAN, 29 years’ experience, good executive, familiar 
with blank-book, loose-leaf, edition, pamphlet, commercial and job 
work, wants position. A 410. 


BINDERY FOREMAN desires to make a change; 
ent position; am practical in all branches; 
when others fail. A 615. 


SITUATION WANTED — Bookbinder, skilled in forwarding, finishing 
and ruling, wants position in city of 40,000 or larger. A 625. 





11 years in my pres- 
can get production 








Composing-Room. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Advertising for Printers. 


BLOTTERS, Folders, Mail-Cards, Booklets, House-Organs — We furnish 
two-color cuts and copy monthly. You do the printing and own the 

cuts for your town. Small cost, profitable returns. Write for samples 

and prices. ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING SERVICE, Des Moines. 








Brass-Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Calendar- Pads. 








HIGH-CLASS COMPOSITOR, who is now employed in Chicago (get- 

ting over the scale), desires to make a change; am an A-l man; 
union; young, sober, reliable and competent; would like to locate in 
some good Pacific coast city. A 621. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR (German, English, French), who lost position 
on account of stock being sold to more fortunate operator, wishes 
position; references given. A 441. 








Estimator. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1918; 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 

guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 
Carbon Black. 


CABOT, GODFREY I..— See advertisement. 








Casemaking and Embossing. 





ESTIMATOR — Thoroughly practical man, with much experience in the 
various departments, is seeking new connection with firm offering 
substantial future; familiar with the Standard Cost System. A 623. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


MR. MANAGER — Are you looking for brains and efficiency to super- 

intend or foremanize your print-shop? I am just over the draft age, 
and employed; for good reasons I want to change; I would like to 
tell you something about myself, and why I think you need me; let’s 
talk it over; union. A 617. 


SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly capable and experienced, now em- 

ployed, desires a change; capable of assuming full responsibility of 
mechanical end, and showing results; Central West preferred; good 
on layout and estimating. A 624 











COMPETENT, all-around news, book and job man desires position as 

superintendent or manager of medium-sized plant; married; tem- 
perate; not afraid of work; State of Maine product; out for advance- 
ment; A-1 references. A 613. 





Pressroom. 


SITUATION WANTED — Up-to-the-minute cylinder pressman, capable 
of handling most difficult runs, fully experienced in best shops, 

reliable, character and habits unimpeachable, desires to locate in city 

40,000 to 50,000; what can you offer? Write in confidence to A 614. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, all-around, desires change; location pre- 
ferred: New England States or eastern part of York State; expe- 

rienced on half-tone and color printing; understand automatic feeder. 

A 622. 

PRESSROOM FOREMAN desires to make a change; at present have 
charge of pressroom doing the best grade of half-tone and color 

work. A 427. 


SITUATION WANTED as pressroom foreman ; 
in all classes of work; 














have had experience 
ean furnish references ; A 627 





Salesman. 


PRINTING MACHINERY SALESMAN, with wide acquaintance in 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa 
and Illinois, wants a job in similar capacity with a live, progressive 
company. A 620. 











TYPE. 


WOOD TYPE FOR SALE—Cheltenham Bold and Cheltenham Con- 

densed, in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 line 4 A caps and 4 a lower-case and 
figures; two series Gothic Condensed and Medium, from 6 to 36 line; 
caps and figures; most of the fonts are new, of some only a few 
letters have been used; will sell at half price. Write for proof-sheet. 
F. GERHARDT, 302 McDougal st., Brooklyn, N. Y 











WAN’ TED ‘tO PURCHASE. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 


Chicago. 





Chase Manufacturers. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded, silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — Steel chases for all 
printing purposes. See Typefounders. 











Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and | Zine Etching. " 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., t., Chicago, Hh: $ Pabihewhen row, London, yg. C., England. 





NATIONAL ‘STEEL ry COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo. ; "12 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 











__ ; Cylinder Presses. _ 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 











Embossing Composition. 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 


6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Embossing-Dies and Stamping-Dies. = 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 





Dies 





Hot-Die Embossing. ’ 


CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
prices, $40 to $90. 


GOLDING MFG. 
embossing on any job-press ; 





Ink-Fountain. 


THE NEW CENTURY ink-fountain, for sale by all dealers in type and 
printer’s supplies. WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 








Job Printing-Presses. 








GOLDING JOBBERS — We can use several Golding jobbers if in_first- 
class condition. Give full details, price, ete., in first letter. KAL- 
AMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


a ae Kidder or New Era roll-feed, bed and platen 
es, of any size or type, with or without special attachments. 
GIBBS] BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 
plete “‘ layout ’’ — new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY _SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 








GOLDING MFG. Co., Franklin, Mass. 
Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Golding and Pearl. 











Numbering-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 

















R.R. 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 














Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Paper-Cutters. 


April, 1918 


Typefounders. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclusively. 
The Oswego, and Brown and Carver and Ontario. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 











GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating-machines of 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 














” 7 Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. Ss 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 ‘South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 
Locust st., St. Louis, Mo.: 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Photoengravers’ Screens. _ 


LEVY, "MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Presses. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh ; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Allen st., Rochester, N. Y 








Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12 st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE, originators and 
manufacturers of steel equipment for complete printing-plants. See 
Typefounders. 








Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 














Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 








Printing Machinery, ‘Secondhand. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
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F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 











Roughing-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Stereotyping Outfits. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsyth st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 48 W. Congress st. ; 
Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Den- 
ver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 
820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Win- 
nipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE. Type, borders, brass 
rule, printing machinery and printers’ supplies. Address our nearest 

house. Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, Lafayette and 

Howard sts.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; San Francisco, 762-766 

Mission st. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 
tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 

all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at —- Chicago, 

Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 

Seattle. 

HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


LET US estimate on your type requirements. EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, 44 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. _ 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
























Quality~Service 
: PSaarcne - PHOTO-ENGRAVING Ss 
Ae CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS or any other purpose. 


'GATCHEL 2 MA 


SixTH and CHESTNUT STREETS 


[S|] PHILADELPHIA GAS] 








The **New Era’”’ Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 


Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us to-day for literature and samples. 


Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, New York City 











BRAND 
Ciierbiitere) 


\ 


2, 
can’t afford to experiment 
with ordinary, unknown gummed 
stocks. But with Nashua Indian Brand 
Gummed Paper you are sure of the result 
before you start the job. Non-curling, 
perfectly finished, carefully gummed, ‘Indian 
Brand” slides through your press without a hitch, 
registering brilliant impressions in any number of inks. 
“Indian Brand” satisfies your customer and you too. (Free 
samples for experiment sent at your request. Write us at once.) 








A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 
and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 





NASHUA GUMMED & 


COATED PAPER CO. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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AT is the para- 
mount need of 
the hour? 


The answer is Ships—Ships 
—and More Ships. 


The only way to get “Over 
There” is by ships. 


The only way we folks, we 
loyal Americans “over here” 
can send supplies and muni- 
tions and men “Over There” 
is by ships—ships—and more 
ships. 


The only way in which we 
can prevent further stoppages 
in our business life, keep fac- 
tories working full time, and 
assure the continuous employ- 
ment of American workmen, is 
to build ships and build them 
at once. 


The slimy German submarine 
has already sunk approximate- 
ly ten per cent of the ships 
afloat at the beginning of the 
war. Think of it!—yes 1 in 
every 10 has gone down before 
the. devilish cunning of the 
hellish Hun. , 


Without mercy, yes with dia- 
bolical premeditation, and that 
means “Murder in- the First‘ 
Degree,” hospital ships, un- 
armed merchantmen, Red Cross 
relief ships and peaceable neu- 
trals have received their death 
blow and thousands of inno- 
cent women and children and 








THIS IS WHERE I NEED YOU, Lap! 


How Can I Best Serve 
My Country?. 


The answer comes almost be- 
fore the question is asked. 


By helping Uncle Sam build 
ships. 


Who says we can’t build 
ships! 


Come on, you loyal Ameri- 
can mechanics, masters of fa- 
miliar trades, and brand this 
“made in Germany” insinua- 
tion by building a bridge of 
ships to Pershing. 


You can’t do. your country a 
greater service than by ex- 
changing your good American 
brawn and skill for good Amer- 
ican dollars—in the shipyard. 
And you'll do as much to win 
the war as the men dependent 
upon you in the trenches. Ships, 
mien, are the pivot on which 
the destiny of this country 
turns, and Uncle Sam is look- 
ing for 250,000 U. S. shipyard 
volunteers to build. them. 


Every rivet drivefi in the 
shipyards brings us nearer to 
the successful termination of 
the war. 


To do our fair share. our 
shipbuilding program calls for 
6,000,000 tons a year, or over a 
thousand ships. We must have 
them to win. We must have 
them to keep the wheels of 
American industry moving and 








non-combatant men have gone 

before that Great . Judgment 

seat to testify to the need on earth of a victory by America and 

her Allies over the forces of murder, rapine, destruction and 

dear fe represented by the military party of Germany and 
ustria. 


Scores—nearly a hundred, loyal Americans—men every inch 
of them—have just been ambushed and slain by the Hun assas- 
sins of the sea—and another ship lies in the ocean depths. ~ 


And the other question you have asked heads the next 
column, 








SEND THIS ON 
“Official” 


Business 


YOURS AND 
UNCLE SAM’S 


No Stamp Required 
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United States Shipping Board 
Washington 





American labor employed. 


The Shipping Board has the money, the materials and the 
yards to carry out this 6,000,000 ton program, but it needs men 
to assure these thousand yearly launchings which will hurl their 
tidal wave toward Germany. There must be an immense re- 
serve of earnest skilled labor to draw on as fast as plants are 
completed in the yards and housing provided. 


This, then, is the purpose of this message—to ask your en- 
rollment as a shipyard volunteer, for work in the shipyards 
when needed, 


POST CARD 


Mr. Edward N. Hurley 


Chairman United States Shipping Board 


i 


This Is Where I Need You, Lad! 


Official Business 
Penalty for private use 
$300 
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Washington, D. CG. | 
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* This does not mean that you are to give up your regular job 
and rush off to some shipyard which at the moment may not be 
able to accommodate you. Quite the contrary! Your enroll- 

4 ment simply shows that you stand ready, when called upon, to 
do a particular job for a particular wage in a particular place. 
Everything will be-in readiness for you, and you will lose no 
time. . 

“But,” you say, “I’ve never worked on shipbuilding.” 


That’s exactly why Germany thinks that America cannot build 


building, carpentering, machine shop work, etc. The list given 
indicates some of the-classes needed. 


If you possess the right sort of training now is the time to 
rally around this movement and wear a Badge of Honor. The 
button, issued by the United States Shipping Board, shows that 
the wearer, through enrollment in the United States Shipyard 
Volunteers, has placed the welfare of the Nation above all else 
and stands ready by his labor to help throw across the seas a 
bridge of ships by which the armies of the United States can 

pass to do their duty on the fields 


ships. Germany knows that there : 
are not enough men in America se 
who have actually worked on ships 
to make more than a tenth of the 
ships we need if we are to do any 
fighting worth while. 


Here is where you American 
workmen can fool the Kaiser. 


Ships are not things of mystery; 

they are merely big buildings 

Z afloat—the product of everyday 

4 skill and industry—and the Ameri- 

can mechanic (hats off to him) 
can build them. 


Familiar trades—your trade— 
are the ones that build ships; and 
almost all trades are represented. 
Two-thirds of the occupations 
used in shipbuilding are common 
to other industries, like boiler 
making, car building, bridge 
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ENROLL NOW 





The Badge of an American Ready to Do His Duty 


of France, 


_To wear this button is a sign of 
distinction. It truly stamps the 
owner as the MAN OF THE HOUR in 
whose hands rest the happiness 
and security of every man, wom- 
an and child in this country. 


Come on, men—250,000 of you! 
Your Government is asking that 
you answer the rattle of German 
machine guns with the rattle of 
the riveter. It is asking you to 
prove that you are the marrow 
of Americanism by going on re- 
cord with an expression of your 
willingness to help build ships 
where you are needed. And it 
meets you half-way with good 
wages and all honor. 


Can you turn a deaf ear to the 
call? Where can you qualify in 


_ the following list? 


WEAR THIS BUTTON 








Acetylene and electrical Reamers , Laborers, all kinds Coppersmiths 
welders Carpenters Loftsmen Shipfitters 

— eae ag Template makers Structural iron workers 
: Anglesmiths Ghinners abd edtecs Machinists and machine Riveters : 

Drop-forge men evenihead cendionin hands, all sorts Erectors 

Flange turners Siectteions Helpers Bolters up 

Furnace men Wiremen Painters Other trades 

Boiler makers Crane operators Plumbers and pipe fitters Cementers 

Riveters Foundry workers Sheet-metal workers Crane men 











Sign this Card and Get the Full Story 


Epwarp N. Hurtey, Chairman, 
U. S. Surppinc Boarp, 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


I wish you would send me at once further information, telling me how 
I can enroll as a member of the U. S. Shipyard Volunteers of the Public 
Service Reserve for employment in shipyards and so help win the war. 


My Trade is ...... 


eovreeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Bay. Name is .......0.ccccccccccccccsscssvecocsocs 


ee ee eo ee ee 


Street Address ...... 


eoereeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


State eeseeeeeeereeeeeeeeenee 


& Town emer errr reseseesesesesereeseese 


Be. 
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Sap She int Fee Poe ee SR Sea 

















SEND THIS ON 
“Of ficial” 


Business 


YOURS AND 
UNCLE SAM'S 


No Stamp Required 
































“We can't afford to 
use a cheaper paper’ 


N many years ago big business organiza- 

tions generally used cheap stationery for 

miscellaneous correspondence and con- 

fined their use of fine bonds to the executive offices. 

But recent advances in prices of the lower grade 

papers caused them to study paper values more criti- 

cally. Thrifty buyers today realize the fundamental 
economy of Standardizing on 


WORTHMORE BOND 


The base cost per sheet is little higher than that of an or- 
dinary sulphite bond. But the effectiveness of Worthmore 
Rag Stock is beyond comparison. Correspondents dictate 
better letters because they know that their “copy” must 
“measure up” to the dignity of the paper. Stenographers 
put greater care into their typing—because the results 
justify their efforts. And those who receive letters on 
Worthmore Bond recognize them as representative of peo- 
ple whose standards are high. 


Write for Samples. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
—— CINCINNATI, OHIO 
¢ DETROIT ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM 
BAY STATE DIVISION—Boston 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—Baltimore 


New York Office—Astor Trust Bldg. pa 


Chicago Office—Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank Building. 
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WHILE-U-WAIT 


7 Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
{ alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
em EEE EE Ee Ee ee ee 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing Pec soy or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates as fast as ordinary printing. 


Complete Outfit from $75.00 up. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
251 William Street, New York City 








YOU WANT a real, live specialty. 
YOU WANT to make a pot of money. 


No royalties. ‘First come, first served.’ 





YOU WANT to be free from ignorant, cutthroat competition. 
YOU WANT alone to make and sell in your territory. 


YOU DO NOT WANT to buy special or extra equipment. 


Printers east of Pacific Coast States w rite for exclusive make and sale. 


O. H. PERRY, Green Lake, Seattle, Washington 


I have 
perfected 
livest, 
easiest 
selling 
specialty 








POLLOCK’S NEWS 


You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, 
through the columns of Pollock’s News. 
and rate card. 710 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS 


Send for sample 








There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per centof profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








‘IN PILING 


CASES OR ROLLS 
OF PAPER, USE A 


/Revolvator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

The REVOLVATOR enables you to utilize 
storage space to best advantage. It stacks 
clear up to the ceiling and wide aisles are 
unnecessary. Also, it reduces toa minimum 
the labor and time necessary to handle and 
pile heavy loads. 

Write for Bulletin No. 1-42 


N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE 
ELEVATOR CO. 
351 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
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YOU, TOO— 


will wonder how you ever 
got along without one, 
once you use it. 


The 
©, 3939 
“Telzit” 
A Proportion 


Slide Rule for if 
instantly de- { 





| termining in J ag 


advance the 
exact dimen- 
sions of com- 


x A Patent 
\ : ; 
) 4 applied 
[= for. 
ing cuts. 


He re’s what H, Ruggle s & Co., printers, Chicago, say of 
the ‘‘Telzit’ ‘We have found this instrument invaluable in 
our work, Don’ t know how we ever got along without one. 


TELZIT SLIDE RULE COMPANY [not Inc.], 
M d k Bidg., Chicag: 








Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52064. 











. 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; color ‘ ates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch= 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited, 





JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 


ENGRAVERS 
|) BOs B °LO3 b 4 =) DSL 


looW. Adams St. Chicago 














They’re Hollow 

Easily Pulled with Tweezers. Pat’d Oct. 25, 1910. 
SAVE one-fourth in weight -- 25 per cent in cost. 
SAVE time and labor--can be pulled out at a minimum of 
time and labor with ordinary tweezers. 
Why buy solid quads with a needless 
amount of high-priced meta’ 
You a t buy solid metal furni- 
= ture, you? Then, why buy 
= sm: meltor | unite of the same thing? 

Samples on request. 


3 Globe Type Foundry 
: 958 W. St., 














Blomgren Bros. & Co 


DESIGNERS 
“ENGRAVERS 
ELEGTROTYPERS 


$12 SHERMAN ST, 








Buy the . 
Automatic 
PRESS 


Make 80 to 90% 


mm on card-printing jobs 











This prints and feeds 
Automatically 100 a 
minute, 6000 an hour 


Any size orstyle 
ofcards from 3x 
ES 2in.upto 33x54 
in. and no other 
RESS at any 
price can do better work. 


Send for our free booklet, or get it from your dealer. 


S. B. FEUERSTEIN & CO. 
Manufacturers 542 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 














THE TYPOGRAPHY 


ef ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.” 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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A Bond of Mutual Interest 


There should be a bond of mutual interest between the new 
printer and the manufacturer of branded paper. For the 
printer whose customers force him to juggle with price, and 
who has not yet seen the wisdom of abandoning, such customers, 
there may be some excuse for “makin? up” on stock and ink, 
and in any way that will give him a chance to et out on a 
price that has been “squeezed” too low. 





The new printer should welcome a standard paper like 


| | Old Gamnpashire 
Bond 


a paper his customers know, for his opportunity of 
building a profitable business does not lie in his 
ability to fool his customer on stock, but to offer 
real printing, service. 





With service, the printing, business is one of the 
foremost industries of this country; without it, the 
business is one no ambitious or capable man should 
enter orremainin. Writeus. We would like to talk 
it over. Perhaps we can help each other. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


We are the Only Paper Makers in the World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Chapter on Press Speeds and the Advan- 
tage of KIMBLE Direct Motor Drive 


What we shall say in this chapter is of 


interest only to printers located on alternat- 
as Kimble 


printing-press motors are alternating- 


ing-current electrical circuits, 


current only. 


Until the Kimble single-phase, variable- 
speed motors were perfected, some I5 years 
ago, the only printing-press motors for 
alternating current were what is known as 
slip-ring, polyphase induction motors. 


The 


Kimble Motors consume current only in 


One fundamental difference is this: 


proportion to speed of operation, while the 
slip-ring motors consume maximum current 
all the time, as the only way of reducing 
speed is by interposing resistance that slows 
down the motor by converting 









2-3 maximum, the Kimble saved $15.00 per 


month. 
Test on a Job-Press 


Similarly, a 14 h.p. Kimble single-phase, 
variable-speed, job-press motor was tested 
against a % h.p. polyphase, slip-ring 
induction motor, with these results: 


COST PER MONTH OF 200 PRESS-HOURS WITH 
ELECTRICITY AT 5 CENTS PER K. W. HOUR. 





























Impressions per hour. . | 2400 1700 1200 600 
| 
14 h.p. Slip-Ring........ | . $5.60 | $5.60 | $5.60 
RR ss $5.60 | 4.30] 3.50; 2.30 
| 
Saved by Kimble....... is | $1.30 | $2.10 | $3.30 
*Slip- seauiiicwalt not operate faster than 1890 impressions. 
Conclusions 


MUN 





part of the current (after it is 
metered, of course) into worse- 


than-useless heat. 


IIMBLZ 
CMO ‘CMOIORS 


Not only do the Kimble 
motors offer effective operat- 





Comparative Test on a 5-0 Miehle 


A 5 h.p. Kimble single-phase, variable- 
speed motor was hitched to a 5-0 special 
46x68 Miehle and a 7% h.p. slip-ring to 
a sister press. Both presses were run on 
exactly the same stock and ink, and the 
electricity consumed by each was recorded 


as follows: 


COST PER MONTH OF 200 PRESS-HOURS WITH 
ELECTRICITY AT 5 CENTS PER K. W. HOUR. 








Impressions per hour....| 1500 | 1000 | 850 





$39.50 320.00 | . 








71% hp. Slip-Ring...... .| $40.50 
5 hp. Kamble............ 40.00 | 24.50 | 19.00 | $9.00 
Saved by Kimble........ ls 0.50 | $30.00 








$15.00 — 





*Slip-ring motor could not operate below 850 i. p. h. 


At maximum speed, both motors con- 


At 


sumed practically the same current. 
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ing speeds both higher and 
Qi” lower than competing motors 
can operate at, but the Kimble motors 
save current every minute they operate 
presses below maximum speed. As you 
know, that means, in ordinary practice, 


virtually all the time. 


And coupled with this economy are 
exclusive features in convenience of control 
that make for a larger daily output, with 
less spoilage on all sizes of Kimble motors, 
from the smallest jobber to the largest 


cylinder press. 





Ask us some questions to 
show that you are interested. 





Kimble Electric Co. 


637 N. 


WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 

















Do you know your Printer? 





Is he only a sort of friendly automaton to 
whom you hand requests for estimates? 
similis 
Does he represent to you, as he should, a 
highly developed business, orZanized to 
use its brains, its art and its equipment in 
your service for the promotion of your 

business? 


Parceling, out your printin?, an order to this 
printer, another order to that, to whoever — 
by mistake or otherwise — quotes the lowest 
price on each particular item, is alarmist 
economy in its worst form. 


Establishing, relations with a biz, and reliable 
printer, havin? him handle all your printin3, 
making, him in effect an integral part of your 
own organization, is sane thrift. 


Studyin3, your problems, valuing}, your confi- 
dence, he equips to do your work expeditiously 
and economically, savin3, you money, and, 
desirous of retainin?, your business, he gets out 
your work promptly and right, causing, it to 
more effectually represent your business. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY is such 
a printer. The Inland Printer, with many of 
the elaborate and beautiful examples of three 
and four color printing appearing therein 
repularly, is representative of the character of 
all Shepard printing. 
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Numbering Machines s# suaa58 


are a good investment TH a 


pet 
oston MO 
we ee Nae 


WETTER 


ALL DEALERS 


is a Good one SELL THEM 


They can be used on your printing presses— 
and lock up the same as type—and where the 
space will permit the numbering can be done 
at the same time as the printing. 





Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 

































SABTY 


You are interested in 
the fact that we put big Niioie eais 





** Checks are 
money’”’ 





value into our papers. 
ieee blame you 
The printers and dealers get the When you furnish your customers checks 
value in the form of repeat orders. on National Safety Paper, you have 


— given them the best check-paper possible 
The users get the value in the form —not only safe against alteration, but 


of service and satisfaction. fine high-grade paper that any bank or 
business house will be proud to use. 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE Nobody can say that you haven’t ren- 
MANIFOLDS, ONION SKINS dered the best possible service. 
AND THIN BONDS. Send for samples 


Ask Dept. B for Samples. 
George LaMonte & Son 


EK S L E E C K M s G. C O. 61 Sireaelivay. Bienen City 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 






































| HICKOK 
| Hi Automatic Paper Feeder 
; When you consider that the Hickok Feeder will pay for 


a is itself in a year and always does your work cheerfully and is 
always on the job. How can you figure you can do without it? 














Write for circular and experience others have had 
with the Hickok Feeder. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MBG. Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 


Representatives for Canada: 
THE TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY Co., LTD., Toronto and Montreal. 
NORMAN F, HALL COMPANY, San Francisco, for the Pacific Coast. 
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100% Bificiency 1 in Make-up and Register 


A REALITY WITH 


The WARNOCK and Sterling Systems 


(PATENT BASES) 
These modern plate-mounting devices combine speed, flexibility, durability and economy 
to a degree untouched by all others. 
Don’t buy any system “sight-unseen.” Investigate. Investigation brings out the strong 
and weak points of all. We court investigation of ours. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. 


Main Office and Factory 
552 S. Clark Street Third and Lock Streets 461 Eighth Avenue 








Warasek Sinpenad isch CHICAGO CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 




























TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Quality 


MUSIC 
MACHINE FINISH 
EGG SHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 






COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
ANTIQUE LAID 





Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 



































Notice to Subscribers 
If YOUR copy of The Inland Printer does 


not reach you promptly, do not assume that it has been 
lost or that it was not mailed. 


Delays are inevitable just now in the unprecedented 
congestion of the mails due to the plight into which war-time 
conditions have plunged the railroads. 


Please wait a few days or so before you write to us— 
by that time your copy will probably be in your hands. Save 
that three cents! But if the delay continues, write us. 


The war is no respecter of persons—even Uncle 
Sam is not exempt from its inconveniences. 


The Inland Printer 
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Established 1892 


4 ff A N . ‘ 
Airark & 


Y 
Ww 






‘st 
enenennens 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
v 


BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 






e 
RUD 
FON, 





JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 

















Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 















































The Only National Magazine in America Published 
for Commercial Artists and Art Students 





Easy To GeT COMMERCIAL ARTISTS New Lithographic Text-Book: 


Through an sie in the Classified Business Directory of O F F S E T L I T H O G R A P H 7 
The American Art Student By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 













Special Display Rates mailed on request 


Classified Business Directory Rates: 82a word; minimum, $1.00 


and students of lithography. 
THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 












Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year 


Write for free sample copy 


15-21 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 














Sell Your Product 











THE SEAL OF 











to 25,000 Subscribers of 


The American Pressman 


Men who use and buy everything for the 
- ” 5 * 

pressroom. An up-to-the-minute technical 

journal read by employer and employee. 


RATES REASONABLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 
, 


GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


“Where Lead Mould Electro- 





THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN Electrotyping —_ type Foundry, Inc. 


Isa Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York 
























Convincing Evidence 





You have read this issue and 
are certainly convinced now 
that you should become a reg- 
ular subscriber for the Leading 
Trade Journal of the Printing 
and Allied Industries. 


SIGN THE ORDER FORM 
AND MAIL IT TO-DAY oe 





| 





THE INLAND PRINTER 
632 Sherman St., CHICAGO Date 





Please send THE INLAND PRINTER to the address given 
below for..............-..- months, beginning................-.-----+----+-----------1918, 


for which remittance will be forwarded on receipt of bill. 


DAPI eG I A i nn Lin ef oe NA AT ae ce 


LLL) | ee OSES Oe C6): Ee AS] > See 


Occup Ati ON... 2-00-00 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$3.00 per year, $1.50 six months, $1.00 four months; foreign, $3.85; Canada, $3.50. 
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E print our trademark big be- 
cause it plays such a big part in 
a big cause —Better Printing for America. 

Before printing became standardized, the 
finished booklet, folder, or catalog that was 
delivered often bore no more resemblancethan 
that of aweaksisterorsick cousintothe pasted- 
up ‘dummy’ that you so proudly O. K’d. 

With no fixed standards of book-printing 
papers to guide paper-maker, artist, engraver, 
and printer, the wonder is that the art of 
printing of ten years ago reached as high a 
level as it did. 

Standardization of paper ushered in the 
era of Better Printing—Warren saw the need 
of definite standards to guide the way to bet- 
ter printing. A Warren Standard was made 
to fill every established need for book-paper 
printing. Just calling these papers ‘‘Standard”’ 
didn’t make them real standards. Only 
one thing under the sun could justify the 
use of this word—Warren Standards are 
standards because they answer an authorita- 


yes 





tive “YES” to the big question in 
the printshop, ‘Will it print?” 

Creating paper standards is one Warren 
contribution to better printing. Bringing these 
standards home to every printer and every 
buyer of printing is another Warren contri- 
bution. 

The1918 Warren Suggestion Book is made 
up of specimen leaves of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers in various weights and 
tints. Engravings of different character and 
different screen are shown. You can see how 
printing looks on the dull-surfaced Warren’s 
Cameo, on the glossy Lustro, on Cumber- 
land Coated, on Warren’s Super, Warren’s 
Cumberland Machine Book, and on the 
other Warren Standard Papers. 

Each page is a guide-post that points the 
way to greater security in planning better 
printing; less labor and less expense in ex- 
ecuting it. It is one of those golden books 
that you will value highly and use often. 
Sent on request to buyers of printing, 
to printers, engravers, and their salesmen. 


S. D. Warren & Company, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Constant Excellence of Product 
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PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING CO. 


HALFTONE, LINE AND 
COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR BRASS & STEEL DIES 


920 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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ME Despite embargoes we are still able to supply prompily 
almost any of the following presses~ 


Babcock One- and Two-Revolution 
Stonemetz Two-Revolution 
Lee Press— Challenge Machinery Co. make 


= These 5, 6, 7 and 8-column folio and quarto machines are the 
me best of their class. The Lee Press does newspaper and regular 
commercial job work to the entire satisfaction of printers and 
ge buyers of printing 
= We make and keep in stock the largest 
and most complete line of Type faces 
ya and all other lines of printing supplies 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Dallas 
Saint Paul 
Set in Parsons Bold Border No. 1306 


Saint Louis 


Washington 
Seattle 


Chicago 
Omaha 


Kansas City 





The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 


Read what one of the many users has to say. 


The Waco Times-Herald, 


Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


record in Texas. 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 


Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 





from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


4 139 W. T Se. 
Rev. Robert Dick Estate, }39,%; T32rer St: 


Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, IQII. 


Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
Would be pleased to have 


Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 











Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 





provides his customers, both presen 
and prospective, with 


can not only get new business with 


OTEEL COMPANY, 


OITTESURGH.PA 
wees Jae » 
the-minute tradesmen. 


These cards have no rival, no competitors; they are the wonder of the world of cards.” 
W’ rite for trade price and samples and do it to-day 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 3bushe¢ 





New Business Without Cost 


is generally a delusion and a snare; 
but the progressive printer who 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


out cost, but stir up a lot of business 
from his present customers; these 
cards are a trade-mark for up-to- 
Can the 
printer afford to be less up-to-date 
thanhiscustomer? Get these cards 
into your business; your customers 
want them and are getting them elsewhere; why not let them get them from you? 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


t 

















The Cost of Printing 





Six years ago THE AMERICAN PRINTER gave Mr. 
A. E. Davis, then general secretary of the Ty- 
pothetz of Pittsburgh, a commission to write for 
it a book dealing with printing-office costs. The 
book was entitled, “How to Find Costs in 
Printing.” Of it the Oswald Publishing Com- 
pany says: 

“Profit is what every follower of the printing business is 

looking for, but it can not be figured until there are known 

costs upon which to base the calculation. Many printers 

hesitate to adopt a system by which actual cost can be 

determined because the subject seems a complicated one 

and they prefer to go on under the old happy-go-lucky plan 

in order to save themselves mental exertion. With the 

unprofitable work gradually shifting out of the establish- 

ments which have adopted cost systems to those not so 

equipped, the necessity of getting upon a proper business 

basis becomes apparent to all employing printers, and the 

study of costs can not therefore longer be avoided. This 

book treats in a thorough yet simple and easily compre- 

hensible way this most difficult phase of printing-office 

management. The author has had experience as workman, 

foreman and superintendent of printing plants, supple- 

mented by several years as secretary of printers’ organiza- 

tions that conducted cost-finding investigations. He is 

peculiarly fitted to write on the subject. The extensive 

showing of diagrams required for cost finding is particularly 

valuable. We believe the book to be the best available 

work of its kind.” 


But the world moves. The Standard Cost 
System is better understood, and better ways of 
applying its principles have been evolved. Mr. 
Davis is therefore writing a new book on cost 
accounting, its title being 


The Cost of Printing 


The new book will appear serially in THE 
NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, beginning with 
the May issue. 


Mr. Davis is better fitted than ever to explain 
the principles of the Standard Cost System. 
The concise and clear manner in which he sets 
forth these principles, and the reproductions of 
the simple blanks needed, will enable the printer 
to install and operate the Standard Cost System 
without the help of outsiders and with no expense 
other than the merely nominal one of printing 
his own forms. 


No matter how large or how small your plant, 
the Standard Cost System should be used. 


These articles are worth thousands of dollars to 
every printer. You get them all for the price 
of a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL 
PRINTER-JOURNALIST — $2.00. 


Send your subscription today. 


The National Printer-Journalist 


A Magazine of Management and Manufacture 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ORDER NOW orsntox'‘corp tear m B.A.Wesche Electric Co. 


ALUMINUM LEAF ky 327 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRINTING INKS ; Shee, Manufacturers of Direct and Alternating Current Vari- 


" oe j able Speed Motors for all kinds of printing presses. 
Let us know your needs. Samples and prices sent on request. eae Constant Speed Motors for paper cutters, etc. 


T. RIESSNER - 51 Gold Street - NEW YORK CITY eal Wiiitoitie Balccaiatidw dud Detecas 











New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery ose cages eg ee a 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines and Wire-Stitching Machines. 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses Maximum number of pages is 48, made up as 
follows: 4-8-16-4-8-8. Maximum size of the 


R. W. HARTNETT Co., 402-4-6 Race St. 16-page sheet, 33 x 46. Address 


Philadelphia, Pa. P.F. COLLIER & SON, Inc., 416 W. 13th St., NewYork City 














of this character for you. Three 
i 4 pin printing plants all over the country 
end Sour otter Salt-tone Same has eliminated all possibility of mis- 


takes in counting production. 
Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 


“ROUGHING’ Let us handle the occasional job ~ 5) a8 2 3} 4 The The Prod ucti meter 


tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 

improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 

given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


632 SHERMAN ST. , Write for new catalog No. 41 
‘The Henry O. Shepar d Co. CHICAGO, ILL. DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





























KEYBOARD PAPER “PP 70, YOUR PROFITS 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE Write for particulars to 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. AUBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


3 ss Bond Specialists 
New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


* Why Worry or Guess} | 
about the output of your presses when 
will do the work accurately? 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ‘ 

Will not repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; easy 
| 
| 














to set; large figures. Equip your presses with them, | 66 9 ” 
For sale by all dealers. Price $5.00, U.S.A. | Colt s anand and‘ ‘Laureate Presses 


F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago ee 


EMBOSSING IS EASY CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Simple, economical, durable We have a few bargains in REBUILT presses. Let us 
° ° know your needs, also repair parts for C bell Presses. 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid Ae ee eee CE ON 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY New York Office: Pulitzer Building Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


FOR S ALE Three-knife continuous trimmer, in 

C ARB O N B L ACK first-class condition, can be bought 
inane ieee S e b ol d very reasonable. Address 

GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. y P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 

saints sacs ete Trimmer 416 W. 13th Street. NEW YORK CITY 

ELF AUK (PN)ELF B.B.B. VULCAN: MONARCH KALISTA 


RS ae (> BOOKFORM CARD CASES THE ROGERS LOCKING QUIN ON Wr st 
‘Mas FOR THE PRINTERS 


wes a. gitrective, convenient 
SE \e) on ae ey 
SX als aery Z Aanufactured in four sizes 
aE Beautifully embossed 


Holds about twenty cards 
Carp-CASES : 


miFuonst, Brookiyn Ny. | 10Cemts_TII Foutow St. dinooxt F BROGERS2? 22 FOUNTAIN ST..ORANGE.MASS. 
LEARN MAKE $5,000.00 AYEAR| | TYPE TYPE TYPE 


AD VERTISING Blank tour Y ceational Director The Best in the World—that’s the kind we make. Lower 


will accept you, then you can succeed . ; : 
in advertising. Ten practical business men will teach you the underlying principles prices than any other foundry or dealer. Write for specimens. 
of this profession. They can save you ten years’ time. You learn by doing. Write 


for booklet, “‘ Poverty to $10,000.00 a Year,” and “Free Personal og Blank.” PHILADELPHIA PRINTERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
teeryy tena pp pital Fyre 14 South Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Successors to Bryant & Stratton School of Advertising) 2241 Bryant & at Bldg., Chieago 
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that Pays for Itself 
in Savings Effected 


Quick return of outlay in longer ser- 
way vice from job-press rollers, lower cost 

# of production, THEN INCREASED 
PROFITS follow the installation of 


! MORGAN EXPANSION 
pooseneee : ROLLER TRUCKS 


on your platen presses. They are adjustable to the changing sizes of composi- 
tion rollers from the fullness of youth to shrunken old age, permitting 50% 
longer service from them. 
Better work results, too, for the pressure of the rollers is easily and quickly 
adjusted to the character of the form. 
Full particulars, price, etc., on request to 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK COMPANY 
321 NORTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





| Equipment 





Efficiency, Economy and the 
STAR COMPOSING-STICK 









A few cents saved in buying cheap and inaccurate composing- 
sticks 7s not economy. Cheap sticks are not accurate, and if the 
stick is inaccurate there will be delays in make-up—or 
delays in presswork due to work-ups—losses which 
represent dollars, not cents. 

DON’T ‘‘save on the stick and lose on the stone.’’ 
STAR STICKS ARE SOLD BY SUPPLY HOUSES EVERYWHERE, AND 
THE STAR TOOL MEG. CO.., Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 














Horgan’s Half-Tone 


and Photomechanical Processes 
By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Editor of “‘Process Engraving’’ Department of The Inland Printer 


@ Areference book for 4 All phases of photo- 
the practical man as well mechanical methods are 
as a text-book for the exploited and many 
student. formulas given. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many proc- 
esses, in from one to four colors. Glossary of 481 words 
used by process workers. Price $3.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 





Quick Service 


in Electrotyping 


Long Service 


from the Electrotypes 


With a smooth-working, trained and efficient organi- 
zation we offer you the utmost in quality and speed. 


Ask any printer we have served. 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _—‘Tel. Harrison 7185 

















DENNEY TAGS 


SAVE REAL MONEY FOR THE PRINTER 


TAGS TAGS 





THE SIGN OF QUALITY 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND ADVANTAGES OF OUR SERVICE 
| 7 D T C WEST CHESTER, 
| j he enney ag O. PENNSYLVANIA 

















GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss ‘‘High-Speed Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U. S. A. and Europe. 
The Goss Rotary Half Tone and Color Magazine Press 
Specially Designed for Mail Order, Catalog and Magazine Work. 
The Goss ‘‘Comet’’ Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press 
Prints a 4, 6 or 8 Page Newspaper from Type Forms and Roll Paper. 
Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 

















T P O will solve your sales 
Y and credit problems. 
A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


giving, street addresses. 


A RATING BOOK 


that is the standard for reliability and accuracy. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


written by experts. 


DRAFT BOOKS 


Write for that save collection fees. 


further details. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Credit Books. Reports. Collections. 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Profit- Producing 
Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
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INTERTY PE 


Observations 





Some of our best salesmen are not 
on our pay-roll. 


They are those representatives of 
another machine whose whole appeal 
seems to be to a buyer’s pocket- 
book and not to his brains or under- 
standing. 


We say to you from our President 
down— 


Do not buy an Intertype at any 
price unless you believe it to be 


“The Better Machine”’ 


Intertype Corporation 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department 
50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
86 Third Street 


Australasia: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Canada: Miller & Richard 














The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


y Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


THE [VccaIN Automatic Feeder 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF 
MECHANICAL FEED FOR 


Cleveland Folding Machine 


Previously a strictly hand-operated folding machine, 
now converted into an Automatic Mechanical Unit. 


ON OUR INITIAL INSTALLATION the first three days’ opera- 
tion, according to records, shows: 
Production first day,4'Z hours - - 18,600 
Production second day,8 hours - - 43,300 
Production third day,8 hours - - 45,740 








Stock, 120 lb. enamel—10 x 16—making 3 folds— 
feeding sheet the long way to folding machine. 


M°¢Cain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
629-633 South Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 


Our Perfect # 
Printing Plates a 


We are making extra 


Please heavy shell plates by 
Particular 2 '24 moulding pro- 


e cess without the aid 

Ppinters of graphite; an ac- 

complishment that 

makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 

precise and perfect reproductions with 
every atom of detail preserved. 

MOREOVER THESE PLATES 8 s 8s @ 8 


“Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” 
and resister to a“Knat’s Hair” 


There’s more to this process than can be 
explained here. The details are interest- 
ing—let us send them to you or have our 
man see you personally. Look into this 
before tackling that particular job you have 
on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 
Write now, or phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE C9 


24-30 SOUTH Franklin 2263—2264 
Zdwron steee? CHICASO Automatic s3zs3 
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Ow 
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oy Postage 






VERY letter that goes out of an office is an op- 
portunity to sell more goods. 


Just one thing is needed to make a three-cent stamp 
do 50 per cent more work than a two-cent stamp has 
been doing, and to get the added postage back in in- 
creased business. That one thing is the right kind of 
printing. 









The business man who encloses a well-printed slip or 
folder in every letter that goes out of his office does 
not add to the cost of his postage, but he does make 
his letters sell more goods. 


Thus the increase in postage offers an opportunity to 
the alert printer. Hecan show his customers a way to 
meet the higher postage cost, and to make money out 
of it. 


Suggest to your customer that he give you material for 
half a dozen different slips or folders, each one brief, 
interesting, and of the right size to tuck into a folded 
letter. Using a different color for each, he will have 
a distinctive enclosure for every day of the week. 
As soon as it is advisable, there should be a new set. 
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“The Utility Business Paper"’ 
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ONTO 


NEW STOCK | 


Then, too, there are the twelve colors (besides white) 
of Hammermill Bond, giving a distinctive hue for each 
insert. This wide variety of color is most valuable in 
providing a means of instant identification for different 
office and factory forms. Every paper need is met inthe 
three finishes of Hammermill—bond, ripple, and linen. 


The printer who has become acquainted with the 
reliability, the uniform quality, and the moderate cost 
of Hammermill Bond is not slow to urge its use upon 
his customers for all their printing needs. He knows 
that their time and his will not be wasted in needless 
recurrent discussions of paper. 















































We publish Hammermill Portfolios containing special 
printing suggestions for practically every line of 
business. The entire set will be sent free to any printer 
who writes us for them. Equipped with the samples 
that cover his needs, you can approach any ‘‘prospect”’ 
prepared to show him how printing will sell his goods. 


















Send for your set of Hammermill Portfolios today. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. 










Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public. 
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“The Utility Business Paper" 
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How @ Push Button Control Motors 
Lower the Cost of Production 


Many different sizes and grades of stock are printed in your pressroom each day. Some are harder to feed 

than others. If the speed of the press is too slow, production lags; if the speed is too high, production 

also lags because of the waste—and there’s the attendant loss of stock that makes it all the worse. 

With ordinary drum type or face control your speeds are limited, the right speed, where maximum pro- 
duction is secured with minimum of waste, is seldom if ever obtained. 


49 variations of speed are obtained with the GS) Push Button Control Motor 


With A-K equipment you can speed your presses up to the right notch, where the highest possible produc- 
tion is obtained with the smallest amount of wasted energy and stock. That’s efficiency in electrical power 
and control, and it’s all done by a push of the button or a turn of the switch at the pressman’s elbow. 


Best of all THE MOTOR 


The Cost of This Modern Push Button Con- 
trol and Motor Equipment is LESS Than 
the Old Drum or Face Type of Control 


No reason now for hesitating to install what you 
have wanted all along, but which, because of exces- 
sive first cost, you have felt you could not afford. 

Write us for full descriptive literature, prices, etc. 
1144to6H.P.TYPE 


ae nrrot| Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Kansas City, Mo., 501 Waltheim New York, 1457 Broadway 
Topeka, Kan., 425 Jackson 














Minneapolis, 8 N. Sixth St. 
Toronto, 308 Tyrrell Building, 95 King St. E. 
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“Practically Perfect and 
also Perfectly Practical” 


That is one of the thousands of endorsements we have had from 
pleased users of Dexter’s Leuant Paper. 


Dexter’s Leuaut Cover Paper conveys the impression of finest 
Levant leather, which it simulates, to a surprisingly adequate degree. 
So convincing are the subdued, elegant colors and soft-looking texture, 
that it requires a touch to realize that this handsome material is paper. 


Ordinary skill and the simplest of decoration combined with Levant 
Cover Paper will produce catalog or booklet covers 
that are rich, luxurious and dignified—and very practical. 





Users “ Like”’ It 


Something more than mere appreciation enters into the 
feeling of the experienced accountant for B-W Linen 
Record Paper. This is the result of the faithful, unva- 
rying service rendered by this sheet. Time-proof and 
wear-proof, Byron Weston Company Linen Record Paper 
guarantees those permanently legible records that it is a 
pleasure and satisfaction to make and use. 

Your most critical customers will be entirely pleased 

with B-W Ledger Papers. 
Have you a copy of our convenient new price list ? 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires”’ 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 


Levant jobs reflect credit on yourself and your customer. 


Send for our beautiful Sug- 
gestion Book, and a copy 
of the latest XTRA, the 
“different” house organ. 


C. H. Dexter & Sons 


Incorporated 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


When Writing to Advertisers. 




















The H. C. Hansen 
Type Foundry 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC Y | EK 
INKS | COMPLETE PRINTING EQUIPMENTS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


Established 1872 


A Business Opportunity 
SPECIAL OFFSET INKS : ! for live salesmen to sell our product, or 


have the agency in unoccupied territory. 
Write for information to Boston office. 


; 190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street Branch at 535 Pearl St., New York 


CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street | GRAPHIC ARTS SERIES 12-PT. CORINTHIAN BORDER 54 IN. $2.25 
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PUBLISHERS 


DYERTISING 
AER 1c 


Contains nearly 800 illustrations of designs of plates we carry in 
stock, WITH IT YOU CAN FURNISH IDEAS and PLATES 
for your customers’ printing matter. NO DELAY—NO BIG EX- 
> ae PENSE—NO EXPENSE FOR ART SERVICE. Many designs 
NGRAVING specially adapted for advertising matter, bank stationery, check 
=~ headings, deposit slips, great variety of miscellaneous designs. 





All Designs Specially Seletbide onvenience of the Printer-Publisher and Advertising Service 








TESTIMONIAL TESTIMONIAL . 
Received your Design Cut Book O. K. HOW TO GET 1 HIS BOOK 


<f ae : ee ; Your ue 2 go » —, a 
ery much pleasec with it. ust what we exce ptiona! y g00 ave followed this 
have been looking for method for years and have all the bust- On receipt of $1.00, we will credit your ac- 


This book was io ‘means of our land- ness I cameonveniently handieg che time count with $r. 25 to apply onany pk ate select- 


ing a nice order today from the first pers 
son we showed it to (Signy Wages 3 ed or any that are made to order. Send 
(Signed) WM. A. Dow PRINTING Co. ers) : % stamps, money orders, checks, or one dollar 
TESTIMONIAL sipeke i bill. This offer gives you $1.25 for $1.00. 
The BEYGEH BOOK of DESIGNS ¢ 
and PLATES received. We were very 
much pleased with the fine assortment of 
cuts and designs that are adapted to so 


Ss Rin i 
ye can ré y ; 
many lines of business and are sure it will many opportunities in th Pe of our BEYGEH ENGRAVING CO. 


be a great help to other job printers in business w he re. these ; m : 

securing orders for printing z ts ’ Minneapolis,,Minn. 
We have already found ‘it of assistance We ; : 

to us. It is the best yet. No. 663 ‘and 3 : 


(Signed) | SWINBURNE PRINTING Co. HANSON & HAN <4 Gentlemen—We enclose $1.00. Send us your book - 


BEYGEH ENGRAVING COMPANY |... 


Designers, Engravers, Illustrators, Retouching Photographs, 
Half-tones, Zinc Etchings, Color Plates, Embossing Plates 


ESTABLISHED 1890 BEYGEH BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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‘ By F. I. Trezise 


his $1 book 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 












It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 








is desirous of improving the quality of his work 














‘reasons.’ 


and improve it. 





@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. 
He can know “‘why”’ his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 
Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1 book. Why should you pay more? 


Know “WHY’”’ and you'll know ““HOW’”’ 


Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It gives him 








i a 
Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 


Here’s my dollar; send the book to 


Name 





Street 





State. 
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A Big, Practical Book on Types and Type ARRANGEMENT— Usable a Lifetime 























Second Edition—Improved, ‘Revised, Enlarged 








TheArt& Practiceof Typography 


By EpMuND G. Gress 


TWENTY-EIGHT CHAPTERS— 615 high-class Type Arrangements, of permanent goodness and mostly in color— 
Forty full-page inserts—Nearly 100,000 Words of Text, directly relating to examples shown—A remarkable 
collection of the best work of many of cAmerica’s best Typographers, with practical analyses and applications. 


An entirely New Chapter on TY PE-FACES discusses standard 
representative type-faces, development of the Roman type-face, 
the serif, thick-and-thin strokes, ascenders and descenders, pro- 

ortion of letters, legibility, space between words and lines, 
foal of lines, Italic, Text, Block, Bold and Ornamental Types. 
Every statement is illustrated. This chapter is a book in itself. 


NEW CHAPTERS are on the typography of Newspapers, 
Periodicals, House-Organs, Blotters and Package Labels. These 
chapters have been greatlyaltered: Booklets, Catalogs, Announce- 
ments, Letterheads, Billheads, Business Cards, Posters, Adver- 


A Paying Investment . 


Hundreds of Ideas - 


tisements, Imprints. Other chapters are entitled: The Layout 
Man, Harmony and Appropriateness, Tone and Contrast, Pro- 
portion, Balance and Spacing, Ornamentation, The Typography 
of Books, Programs, Tickets. 

The chapters on the HISTORY OF TYPOGRAPHY, well illustrated 
with type arrangements, and especially valuable, include When Books 
Were Written, The Origin of Typography, The Spread of Typography, 


Typography in Colonial Days, Typography in the 19th Century. Interest- 
ingly written and illustrated. Necessary information for the typographer. 


There are shown in an Appendix, printed in brown halftone, more than 


one hundred attractive HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 
Order Now 





Strongly bound in cloth, 914x124 ; 300 pages, $6.00; postage and packing 45 cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Printers— 


If you want to produce 
Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


HUBER'S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


J. M. HUBER 


JAMES CASHMAN, Mér, 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA 





732 Federal Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 
CINCINNATI 
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A Suggestion from 
SYSTEM 


Magazine 


FOR PposTAG se" 
ut- 
ail going © 
ca hich requires 


Not ' encgre 
nguish t 
CO disting : a“ 


se, no 
Thus they 


HIS clip- 
ping from 
System’s 
March issue echoes the idea we gave you a 
month or so ago. 


Individualized stationery is the modern 
trend, and you have no surer way of favor- 
ably impressing new trade and old than by 
showing them graphic ideas for modern, high- 
power distinctive envelopes. 

The free book of Western States suggestions gives 
you the tip—the thin edge of the wedge that once 
started will force big, non-competitive business 
your way. 








A Real Copy-Fitting System 


THE DEINZER SYSTEM 
**Makes the space fit the copy 
and the copy fit the space.” 


TAKES THE CHANCE OUT OF DETER- 
MINING the space a given amount of copy 
will fillin any given size or style of type. Saves 
time wasted in composition by eliminating re- 
setting on Linotype and Monotype or by Hand. 


Equally as Valuable and Essential to 
Advertising Writers and Layout Men 


Send for FREE descriptive folder. It tells you all the 
many ways in which it can save you time, trouble and 
money. You can easily save its cost on one small job. 


Write today 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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FLAT 


Gummed Paper with a world-wide 
reputation for flatness 





GUMMED PAPER 


GUARANTEED 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 


Mills and Mair Office: 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 

















Chicago New York Cincinnati 





























Sixth revised edition, now ready 


The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


This book is recognized as the standard reference work on the subject. 
For a thorough understanding of the Linotype in all its parts it has 
no equal. 

It is used as a text-book in the Inland Printer Technical School and 
other institutions. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. THE MECHANISM 
The present revised edition embodies all important improvements made Jor THE LINOTYPE 
in the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be in LOQESOD 
the possession of every operator and machinist. ; (or somes twenrice) 


CONTENTS 

Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Are Printers in a Good Business?.........- 
Associated Advertising Clubs, San Fran- 
INO. CORVENVION OF 60 64.00005 edges 






COLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA : 







“ Anypody Can Primes”... 6. :cncs cde 
Inventor Forgotten by Printers, An..... 
“The Tools to Those Who Can Handle 
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CONTRIBUTED : 

Copyholder to Proofreader, From—No. 7. 
Costs of Bindery Operations — Round- 

Hole Punching — No. 4............. 
Direct Advertising Under War Tension.. 
Direct-Mail Methods for Printers........ 
Drop of Ink and the Old Wall of China, 
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Machine and Its Overhead, The......... 
National Advertising, The Merchant and 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 
Chaotic State of Our Language, The.... 
Criticizing the Proofreader............. 
Paper Standardization .........cccsecss 
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Direct-Mail Methods for Printers.......... 
Ditty Printing-OMees: << o...o.00.<:0 sie s0se cies 
Drop of Ink and the Old Wall of China, 
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What Are You Doing for the Future?... 






Foreign Graphic Circles, Incidents in...... 
Francis, Charles, Testimonial Presentation 
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Help Solve the Transportation Problem.... 






ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Benedict’s Wage Tables......... acerereeeaiere 
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nial Presented to the Directors of 
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The American Printer 


An American Journal 
for the American Employing Printer 


SSUED twice a month, The American Printer 
keeps the employing printer and his work- 
room executives in constant touch with the 
latest ideas in office and workroom practices, 
and at the same time gives them the news 
of the industry. Workmen with ambition to 
advance also find it of value. Specimens are re- 
viewed, and reset. A department is also open to 
discussions by readers. Estimating is a feature. 


Twice a month, $3.00 a year in the U.S. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West 38th Street, New York 














The Printing Art 


‘The Fashtonplate of Printerdom’’ 
Te MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men and 
others. Its articles relate to the constructive 
phases of printing and advertising. It conveys 
information of real value and interest. It pre- 
sents regularly the new things in type, design, 
colorwork, the reproductive processes, and other 
features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 peryear, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send 10 cts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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British Printer 


The “‘National Journal”’ of 
the British Printing Trades 


Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 





PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W. C. 





























PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 





Published First Wednesday Every Month 








The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 
trades in Canada. Circulates 
from coast to coast. 


Audited by A. B.C. 


oO 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices : 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 









































Are You Looking for a Bigger 
and Better Job with More Pay? 


a 














Then prepare yourself to FILL, 
not hold down, such a position. 


GOOD BOOKS WILL HELP YOU! 


Get acquainted with the Book Department of The Inland 
Printer, for books about Printing and Allied Industries 





A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR 





BOOKBINDING MISCELLANEOUS 
Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary PRICE Building and Advertising a Printing PRICE 
Branches John J. Pleger. Set $5.20 Business H. H. Stalker. $1.05 
Volumes sold separately. Color and Its Application to Printing..) C. Andrews. 2.10 
COMPOSITION Color and Its Distribution in Printing... C. Andrews. 5.10 
Design and Color in Printing *, J. Trezise. 1.05 Establishing a Newspaper 0. F. Byxbee. .60 
Specimen Books—Envelope Corner Cards, 25c; 
Bill-Heads, 25c; Menus and Programs, 50c. 
Imposition F. J. Trezise. 1.05 
Nifty Ideas for Thrifty Printers.......J. L. Frazier. 2.10 
Typography of Advertisements I. J. Trezise. 2.10 
Vest-Pocket Manual of Printing 50 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
PIGMANIBUTE << ook e ass A J. H. Vanderpoel. 2.10 
Letters and Letter Construction F. J. Trezise. 2.10 
Principles of Design.............E. A. Batchelder. 3.15 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
Electrotyping C.S. Partridge. 2.10 . 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping.....C.S. Partridge. 1.55 If a work on the subject you are 
Handbook of Photoengraving.......N.S. Amstutz. 3.10 interested in is not listed above 


Horgan’s Halftone and Photomechanical 
PANOCES SB a. 4 see ho seb sareserayeore es soci S. A. Horgan. 3.10 


Stereotyping C.S. Partridge. S e nd for th iS free 


ACCOUNTING 


Forty-Eight-Hour-Week Wage Scale . Catalo gue of Books 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 

Correct Keyboard Fingering....John S. Thompson. . Whether you are an employer or em- 
Facsimile Linotype Keyboards ag . ployee, foreman or apprentice, or simply 
mag 75 oo oe et interested in printing from the “‘user’s”’ 
Mechanism of the Linotype.....John S. Thompson. 2. standpoint, you will find at least one 
PRESSWORK book listed in this catalogue that will be 


Concise Manual of Platen Presswork.I’. W. Thomas. . worth many times its price, in the a 

Modern Presswork................... F. W. Gage. 2. tical suggestions it offers for making 

Practical Guide to Embossing and Die your work easier and more profitable. 
P. J. Lawler. 

Stewart’s Embossing Board Per Dozen, 1. 

Tet ccs — THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 

Overlay-Knives - 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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LINOGRAPH 
















THE LINOGRAPH has over one thou- THE LINOGRAPH in the hands of a 
sand less parts than the most simply con- skilled operator is easier to handle and will 
structed competing machine. produce more than any other machine.. 
THE LINOGRAPH, because of its mechan- 
ical simplicity can be operated by less skilled —_ Liven et eelis' fot::$1800-00. 
help than any other typesetting machine. THE LINOGRAPH way is the easiest way. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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eC LINO TY RES : 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


Five Additional Linotypes for the 
McGraw-Hill Publications 


RANSFERRING the composition of the McGraw publica- 
tions to the composing-room of the Hill Publishing Company 
necessitated additional composing-machines. | 


After thorough investigation an order was placed for FIVE 
MULTIPLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPES. 


Seven Linotype operators working on the publications here shown, 
recently produced 979,827 ems in a week of 183 working hours. 





Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Tribune Bldg., New York 


SAN FRANCISCO, 646 Sacramento Street 


CHICAGO, 1100 So. Wabash Ave. TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited NEW GSLeAr, 549 Baronne St. 








